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PREFACE 


The third edition of Psychology for Living is 
truly a psychology for living. It not only pro- 
vides a scientific background in psychology but 
also offers students help with personal, social, 
educational, and vocational problems. Thus 
they will learn how to make wise decisions and 
good adjustments, how to set realistic goals and 
work toward achieving them, and how to get 
along well with family, friends, acquaintances, 
fellow students, and co-workers. The book is, 
in sum, modern and functional, and based 
throughout on sound psychological research. 

Exposure to television programs and plays, 
theatrical productions, and articles in magazines 
and newspapers has served to increase young 
people’s awareness of psychological terminology 
and principles. It has been possible with the 
third edition, therefore, to move directly to 
greater depth in psychological explanations and 
to greater conciseness in writing than was true 
of previous editions. i ; 

Throughout the book there is emphasis on 
the fact that all human beings share the same 
basic psychological and physical needs and that 
these needs transcend consideration of skin color, 
cultural background, religious beliefs, philosophy 
of life, economic status, and geographical loca- 
tion. Understanding among people is stressed, 
as is the harm of prejudice, ignorance, and 
distorted ideas. 

Completely rewritten and reorganized, the 
third edition of Psychology for Living contains 
twenty-one chapters in five units. The four-page 
introduction to each unit, illustrated with original 
two-color art, prepares the students for studying 
the chapters which follow. Discussion of the 
general area under consideration in the unit and 
related information which is not repeated in the 
chapters provides essential background. 

The Unit 1 introduction orients the student 
to the nature and purposes of psychology. It 


stresses the importance of psychology as a uni- 
versally useful science, applying to everything 
that a person feels, thinks, or does. Three ap- 
proaches to psychological questions — the be- 
havioristic, the subjective, and the physiological 
— are explained. 

This unit concerning interpersonal relation- 
ships is placed first because these aspects 
of life are of overwhelming concern to everyone. 
The information contained in Chapters 1-5 will 
encourage the reader to apply psychological 
theories and discoveries to all aspects of life 
in the social world — to social adjustment, 
understanding between the sexes, earning a living, 
selecting a partner, and building an effective 
marital relationship. It will also provide a basis 
for, and give significance to, all units that follow, 
since everything in psychology has social impli- 
cations. 

In Unit 2 the discussion of learning begins 
with a consideration of the raw material of all 
learning: sensations. It moves on to key under- 
standings essential for self-knowledge and good 
adjustment, those having to do with perception, 
concepts, thinking, and problem solving. After 
a suitable foundation is laid in regard to these, 
practical suggestions for self-improvement are 
given. Particular attention is paid to the self- 
concept, since this is basic to every facet of 
one’s life. In addition, there is emphasis on the 
development of positive attitudes toward learn- 
ing, methods for improving study skills, ways 
of dealing with anxiety in learning situations, 
and application of the principles of learning to 
school, work, recreation, and social life. 

Unit 3 stresses the importance of understand- 
ing the place of motivation in life. The vital 
role of emotion and feeling receives thorough 
consideration. Their effect on interpersonal re- 
lationships is elaborated on — whether in friend- 
ships, family situations, leadership, or work. 
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Prejudice is examined in its many aspects, both 
as to causes and effects. The place of feeling 
and emotion in respect to successes and failures 
is explained. 

The discussion of human needs is directed 
toward the concerns of young people, such as 
social activities, achievement, identity, and sexu- 
ality. Motivations involved in youth-adult con- 
flicts receive attention. Intelligent awareness of 
needs and the controlling of one’s responses to 
them are shown to be necessary for personal 
satisfaction and for the well-being of society 
as a whole. 

Unit 4 includes chapters on the individual 
differences in personality, physical growth, and 
intelligence, together with an examination of the 
reasons for such differences as they occur 
through the action of heredity, maturation, and 
experience. These extensive discussions will help 
students not only to understand themselves and 

- others better, but also to realize where their 
Opportunities for development lie and how they 
may be implemented. 

The final unit of Psychology for Living con- 
cerns the factors involved in making a good 
adjustment. The social problems of mental ill- 
ness receive thorough treatment, both with 
extended discussions of psychoses, 
alcoholism, and drug addiction, and 
a chapter on the prevention and tre 
such disorders. The mild personality 
that beset so many normal people are 
with practical and effective su 
coming them. The day-to- 
to handle stress in its ma 
make use of the opportu 
life affords receive length 
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grams, graphs, and photographs. Where suitable, 
information is efficiently organized and concisely 
presented in tables. Much of this illustrative 
material either amplifies or emphasizes specific 
points in the chapters and does so with discrim- 
inating regard for usefulness and appeal. Illustra- 
tions and captions also present concepts and 
information not otherwise contained in this book 
and thus contribute to the total learning material. 

The entire book has been tailored to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of young people. The 
vocabulary is carefully controlled throughout. 
In addition to the highly motivating unit intro- 
ductions, the following teaching features are in- 
cluded: 

Do You Know That: Interest-arousing and 
thought-provoking questions appear at the be- 
ginning of each chapter. Each set of questions 
might well provide for stimulating class discus- 
sion. : 

Topics for Discussion: The first set of items 
at the end of each chapter is intended for discus- 
sion by the entire class or by small groups. 

Psychology in Daily Life: The second set of 
items at the end of each chapter is for the 
students’ personal needs. 

Glossary: Definitions of subject-matter terms 
are listed on pages 407-416 in language at the 
level of the students. 

Books That Will Interest Students: Books 
dealing with the subject matter of psychology 
are listed on pages 417-423. 

Index: The index is comprehensive and serves 
as an aid to both teacher and student. 

Tests and a teacher's manual, available from 
the publisher, round out the program. t 

Units following Unit 1 of the third edition o 
Psychology for Living build on the preceding 
ones. However, the course may begin with any 
unit and may be taught with any arrangement 
of units needed to fit the requirements of I 
variety of teaching situations. The glossary an 
the index are especially useful tools if the units 


are taught in an order different from that pre- 
sented in the book. 
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Interpersonal 
Relationships 


sychology is a behavioral science. The 

object of psychological investigation is 

to study the behavior of man and other 

animals. Some psychologists would add 
to this that the inner life of man should also 
be thought of as behavior. 

Many of the questions that psychologists try 
to answer are the kind that might rise to the 
mind of anyone, to puzzle him and interest him. 
Why, for example, do people differ in intellectual 
ability? The human race has shown itself capa- 
ble of producing such profound thinkers as 
Albert Einstein, William Shakespeare, Thomas 
Jefferson, Immanuel Kant, and Aristotle. It has 
also produced such practical thinkers as Henry 
Ford, Thomas Edison, Guglielmo Marconi, and 
the many scientists who prepare flights to other 
Planets, Why are not all human beings capable 
Of such thinking? 

Everyone knows what it is like to deal with 
Someone who has lost his temper. Why is he 


out of control? Why is it impossible to reason 
with him? 

What is the nature of grief? Why are some 
people unable to recover from the loss of a 
loved person when so many manage to return 
to normal living? 

What is prejudice? Why is it so difficult to 
change the opinion of a prejudiced person? 
What accounts for all kinds of cruel behavior? 
Why do people fight wars? 

Why do people sometimes become mentally 
ill? What is the best treatment for mental ill- 
ness? Why do the kinds of mental illness found 
in a particular culture differ from those found 
in another culture? 

These are some of the questions for which 
psychologists seek answers. Psychologists can 
attack these problems from a number of angles. 
Broadly speaking, there are three main ap- 
proaches: the behaviorist approach, the subjec- 
tive approach, and the physiological approach. 


The behaviorist approach Some psychol- 
ogists concentrate on studying what people say 
and do, as it can be observed by the onlooker. 
They are interested in observable behavior and 
the process bringing it about. These psychol- 
ogists are classified as behaviorists. 

Behaviorists do not want to know what a 
person is privately thinking or secretly feeling. 
Nor are they interested in his explanations for 
his behavior. Instead they turn their attention to 
what they can see him do or hear him say. 
They also may measure body reactions, such as 
brain waves or changes in blood pressure, when 
these relate to questions regarding behavior. 

Behaviorists are particularly interested in 
studying behavior in the psychological labora- 
tory. There they can set up conditions so that 
causes of behavior are clear. There, too, they 
have the apparatus for recording what happens 
and for measuring it. 

For example, Albert Bandura and others 
carried out an experiment with 48 boys and 
48 girls of nursery school age to see how much 
they would display aggressive behavior when 
frustrated if they had just seen aggression either 
in real life or in a film. Each child went through 
the experiment by himself, not with other chil- 
dren around. Some of the children were allowed 
to work in a room where they saw an adult 
mistreat a large doll, sitting on it, punching it, 
kicking it, hammering on its head, and tossing 
it into the air. Others saw the same thing on 
film. Still others saw a big cartoon cat mistreat 
a large doll in the same way. 

Following this, each child was taken to 
another room which contained a variety of 
highly attractive toys. He was allowed to play 
with these for a while. Then they were taken 
away with the explanation that they were being 
reserved for some other children. Thus each 
child experienced mild frustration. 

Next the child was taken into a room with 
less interesting toys, but also with a 3-foot doll, 
two dart guns, and other aggressive toys. The 
objective here was to see whether or not the 
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child would strike the doll, kick it, punch it, 
or otherwise act in an aggressive way. Judges 
observed him through a one-way mirror. They 
divided this 20-minute session into 5-second 
intervals and recorded each aggressive response 
that he made. 

A control group of children who did not see 
any aggression provided a comparison. It was 
found that they performed only half as many 
aggressive acts as did those who had seen 
aggressive models. Thus there is evidence of 
the influence of observational learning on 
behavior. k 

Note that in this experiment it is behavior 
that is given attention and measured. What the 
children thought and what they felt are not 
a source of interest; nor are they investigated. 

Since behaviorists are concerned with the 
observable, they can work not only with people 
but also with cats, dogs, birds, monkeys, guinea 
pigs, white rats, or other such subjects. They 
sometimes even prefer to do so, because the 
behavior of these creatures is likely to be sim- 
pler and therefore relatively easy to observe and 
understand. 


The subjective approach Subjective psychol- 
ogists concentrate on the aspects of the person 
that the onlooker cannot see. They want to know 
what lies back of what people do and say. They 
are interested in what goes on in the privacy of 
the individual’s mind. . 

They find out by asking the subject how he 
views situations, how he feels about them, and 
what thoughts flit through his mind. In other 
words, they are asking the subject to introspect, 
to look into his mental processes and describe 
what he sees. Introspection is the main tool 
of the subjective psychologists. They are likely 
to work in an office, not a laboratory. They 
are not greatly interested in experimentation. 


The physiological approach Other psychol- 
ogists concentrate on the anatomical sources of 
behavior and mind activity. They study cells, 


nerve impulses, and the structure of the brain 
itself, as well as physiological reactions outside 
the nervous system. These are the physiological 
psychologists. 

If a physiological psychologist were studying 
anger, he might conduct surgical experiments 
with animals, removing portions of their brains 
or cutting connections in their nervous systems 
in an attempt to localize the physical basis of 
anger. He would take advantage of accidents 
that happen to human brains and of the surgery 
that disease makes necessary in order to try to 
find out what functions the various parts of the 
brain perform. He might also measure heart- 
beat, breathing, flow of saliva, and stomach 
movements in anger reactions. 


Combination of approaches All these ways 
of getting psychological information, of course, 
come into play to some extent with all psychol- 
ogists. They may lean toward laboratory 
experiments, toward introspection, or toward 
anatomical and physiological explorations. But 
they learn from each other’s techniques as well 
as from their own lines of research and some- 
times may employ the other methods. 


Psychol- 


Applying psychological knowledge y 
ogy is one of the most important of the sciences 


because its subject matter is largely human life. 
Psychologists want to find ways of improving 
ordinary daily living as well as to find solutions 
to the extraordinary problems that often beset 
human beings. 

Psychological theories and discoveries can be 
applied in a very practical way in the attempt 
to understand oneself and others and behave 
effectively. What can be more vital than the 
effort to do one’s best by his own life and his 
best for others? 


Social behavior The chapters of this unit deal 
with living and working with other people. In 
a way, this is to start at the end of the story. 
For all of the psychology discussed throughout 
the book plays a part in how people get along 
socially. 

Social behavior makes a good beginning, 
nonetheless, because it calls attention to the 
daily demands that life with other people makes 
on everyone. To begin with a study of getting 
along with other people will bring home to the 
reader as little else would, perhaps, the necessity 
for what he will learn in all of the chapters that 
follow this section—the necessity for self-knowl- 
edge, understanding the needs of others, learning 
skills, the ability to communicate, maturity, and 
adjustment. 


Chapter 1 


Social Behavior 


Do you know that... 


the need for getting along with others is 
more urgent today than ever before? 

maturity and good adjustment are the most 
basic requirements for good social rela- 
tionships? 

it is socially desirable to be oneself? 


a person who has inferiority feelings is often 
oversensitive to fancied slights? ; 
anyone can become better adjusted socially 

if he tries? 


š ; ill 
goodwill toward others often brings goodwi 


in return? 


E 


ONE OF THE greatest pleasures in life is within 
the reach of everyone. It is to have many 
pleasant associations with other people. 

People are available for companionship, 
friendship, and closer relationships. And anyone 
can learn to be attractive to others and socially 
skillful with them. No one needs to lack friends. 
No one needs to be an unwelcome member of 
a family or work situation. Social qualities are 
learned, and everyone who wants to improve 
and works at it can do so. 

Being able to get along with people is more 
than a pleasure. It is a necessity. Everyone must 
live with others and work with others. If he 
cannot do so with considerable pleasantness and 
skill, he will make the lives of those he comes 
in contact with unnecessarily disagreeable. He 
will also give his own life many unhappy mo- 
ments. 

The need for getting along with others presses 
upon everyone more urgently today than ever 
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before. Most people work amid scores if a 
hundreds of co-workers, travel among throngs Ms 
travelers, frequent congested streets, shop 1 
stores that are often crowded with other mop 
pers. Then they go home te still more peop 
who, though they may supply great comfort an 
satisfaction, make many demands as well. 

Most people are called upon more than ae 
before to adjust to others who are very aie 
them in family background, cultural background, 
and personal experience. People move from 4 
job in one vicinity to another perhaps far ewa 
marry someone from a different locality, S 
vacation in settings that are unfamiliar. Rap! 
worldwide transportation brings more people in 
contact with citizens of other countries. All such 
contacts require a kind of open-mindedness, 
understanding, flexibility, and social adeptness 
that would not be needed if one lived always 
among people whose backgrounds and interests 
were similar to his own. 


A child learns his social attitudes and be- 
haviors without being particularly aware that 
he is doing so. A young person nearing adult- 
hood can plan a program of improvement. He 
Can study himself, discover his faults, and take 
Steps to overcome them. He can recognize lack 
of qualities that he needs and work at devel- 
Oping them. 


This learning process will not be any easier 


than learning math or chemistry. At times it 
may be painful and difficult. But it will be far 
less painful and difficult in the teen years, when 
a person is in the final stages of forming his 
Personality, than it will be in adulthood, when 


à person is likely to be much more set in his 
Ways, 


Courtesy Tupperware 


Courtesy People who have good manners are 
pleasant to encounter. When someone holds a 
door open for you instead of letting it swing 
against you, you appreciate the little act of 
thoughtfulness. When you dial the wrong tele- 
phone number and the other person says cheer- 
fully, “That’s all right” or “It happens to all 
of us,” he leaves you feeling more comfortable 
than does someone who slams the receiver down 
as hard as he can. Likewise, someone who in- 
terrupts your occupations with a mistaken dial- 
ing and has the grace to say, “I’m sorry” is 
easier to forgive than someone who merely hangs 
up in a hurry. 

Such politenesses as please, thank you, Pm 
sorry, and excuse me may at times seem in- 
sincere or routine. But the other person appre- 
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Courtesy, tact, friendliness, sportsmanship, and attractive appearance are 
qualities which are helpful in establishing friendships. 


ciates them. When they are omitted, that person 
may or may not be offended. Whether or not 
he is; there is still likely to be at least a mo- 
mentary sense of affront. 

For example, consider the following. You ask 
a clerk for your size in a sweater that appeals 
to you, and she says only, “We don’t have it.” 
Someone bumps into you in the corridor and 
moves on without a word. Someone pushes past 
your seat in a theater, blocking your view for 
several seconds, and makes no apology for doing 
so. You pick up a dropped pencil for someone 
and it is accepted in silence. Someone crowds 
in front of you as if you were not there. In all 
of these cases, a little civilized politeness would 
have changed a slightly unpleasant occasion into 
One that was pleasant or at least easily bearable. 


Tact Tact once meant “a sense of touch,” 
and it is useful to think of it with that meaning 


here. Imagine someone planting a seedling. a 
grabs it and shakes off much of the soil "e 
protects the roots, bruising the leaves and E 
fragile stem. Then he rams it into the ta 
that he has made for it and shoves in ae 
of soil around it, pounding them level va 
hearty blows. His sense of touch has not rane 
well utilized. He accomplishes his immedia 
aim, but the plant wilts and dies. ; we 
People can manage their social relationships» 
too, without a proper sense of touch, hurting 
others quite unintentionally out of pure clumst- 
ness. In contrast are all of those who make 4 
situation that might be hurtful comfortable i 
stead by a tactful choice of words or a tactfu 
choice of behavior. I 
For example, a boy is asked to collect papers 
in a class and, in placing them on the teacher's 
desk, knocks over a plant. It falls to the floor 
and the container breaks into several pieces. 


Courtesy Pepsi-Cola Company 


Maturity good inner adjustment, positive attitudes, and the abilities to be 
Oneself and to be interesting are basic to long-lasting relationships. 


The boy is greatly embarrassed. The teacher 
sees this and says, “That’s almost comforting 
to me, John, because I did the same thing last 
week.” This is the truth of the matter. She goes 
on, “I’m used to repotting it. So don’t give 
it another thought.” 


Friendliness If you want friendly reactions 
from others, you must be friendly. You must 
show that you like others and have an interest 
in being with them. You do so by the pleasant 
expression on your face when you meet an ac- 
quaintance, by the warmth of your greeting, 
and by the attention you give to what the other 
Person says. You also show your friendliness by 
joining others at get-togethers of one sort or 
another. 

A guidance teacher in a high school had 
Weekly meetings with a group of students who 
wanted help in overcoming shyness. As part of 


the therapy, they had to perform certain actions 
that are typical of the friendly, outgoing person. 
Each member of the group was told to: 


1. Greet every friend and acquaintance before 
being greeted, if possible, and preferably 
use the person’s name. 

2. At least once a day stop and talk with an 
acquaintance. 

3. Invite someone to join him for lunch each 
day. 

4, Attend one school function every month, of- 
tener if possible. 


Carrying out these directions was difficult for 
these shy people. But they persevered, and the 
friendly acts became easier and easier with each 
repetition. This was just the beginning of the 
social changes they were working for. Yet they 
all felt that they had moved into a different 
relationship with others and would never go 
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back to the withdrawn behavior that had char- 
acterized them before. 

Changes like these that can be accomplished 
in the high school years may require real cour- 
age and bring some uneasy moments. But the 
high school years are short and life is long. Im- 
provements that are made usually result from 
uphill work, but the values and satisfactions 
they will give in all the many years ahead make 
the effort highly worthwhile. 


Good sportsmanship The good sport realizes 
that his victory means someone else’s defeat 
and, just as important, that his defeat means 
someone else’s victory. He sees both sides of 
the picture. In addition, when he is part of a 
team, he knows that he must share the pains 
as well as the pleasures of the results. He gives 
credit where credit is due and accepts disap- 
pointments gracefully. 

Persons who can see things from another’s 
point of view, who do not claim all the credit 
for a shared achievement, or who do not try 
to avoid deserved blame are appreciated. On 
the other hand, the persons who put their own 
interests before anyone else’s, who boast about 
their own triumphs, who whine about disap- 
pointments, who want things their way, or who 
spoil the pleasure of others by sulking or com- 
plaining are disliked. 

Two boys worked together on a report for 
a social studies class, They agreed that Jack 
would present the report even though Steve 
had provided the better material. The teacher 
enthusiastically praised Jack for the unusually 
good data used. He accepted the commendation 
without calling attention to the fact that what 
was singled out by the teacher was Steve’s work. 

A girl was invited to go shopping with her 
aunt in a nearby city while her uncle was con- 
ducting business there. She accepted happily. 
They arrived in time for lunch, and her uncle 
left them at a restaurant while he met his busi- 
ness associate. Before they had finished lunch, 
her uncle telephoned to say that he would com- 


plete his conference in an hour and hoped that 
they would not mind giving up their shopping 
plans and going home then. The aunt cheer- 
fully agreed. The girl was sullen all the way 
home. She had not accepted the fact that she 
was part of a team while the excursion lasted. 

For the other side of the picture, there are 
people like the following. A girl is asked to 
baby-sit with two younger children in the family 
because the parents have an important engage- 
ment for the evening. This is the night of a big 
basketball game she planned to attend. But she 
stays home without grumbling. A shy boy, not 
used to talking before a group, is at an organi- 
zation meeting that is very sparsely attended. 
The sponsor finds that no officer is present. He 
turns to Jim and says, “Jim, you might as well 
have the experience. Act as chairman, will you?’ 
Jim would like to say, “I'd rather not. Can't 
you get someone else to do it?” But he grits 
his teeth, takes over the chairmanship, and does 
his best. 


Attractive appearance No matter what they 
look like, people can be pleasant to know. It i$ 
personality that counts, not the shape of their 
noses, the size of their ears, the color of their 
skins, their height, or their figures. Some beau- 
tiful people are attractive only at a distance. 
As soon as one gets to know them, they may 
lose their appeal. Some of the great charmers 
in the world are people who can only be de- 
scribed as plain, homely, and even ugly. But 
they will rarely be described as dirty, un- 
combed, slumped, or surly. f 

If you are inclined to quarrel with the idea 
that it is important to be neat, clean, cheerful, 
and as straight-standing as possible, you might 
ask yourself why people usually take the trou- 
ble to put attractive wrapping on the presents 
they give. The outward appearance of a gift 
has no effect at all on what is inside. Neverthe- 
less, people would not consider bundling a 
present in soiled paper and knotted string— 
because it would be displeasing to the recipient. 


s You might also ask yourself why someone who 


is trading in his car for a new model usually 
goes to the trouble of cleaning it before he 
shows it to a dealer or why someone who is 
selling his house tries to have it looking particu- 
larly neat when prospective buyers are going 
to inspect it. 

It is a fact that people are presenting them- 
selves as gifts to the world, are offering them- 
selves for valuation, every day of their lives. 
Their inner qualities are the qualities that really 
count. The unwashed, the unkempt, the slump- 
ers, and the scowlers may have inner qualities 
of great worth and charm. But few people will 
want to take the trouble to discover them. Few 
will be unaffected by the slump that says, “I am 
not worth your attention.” Few will venture to 
disregard the keep out signs in the scowling 
face. 

Many people, by the way, are not aware of 
how often they may look cross, sad, or for- 
bidding. The mother of one girl held a mirror 
in front of her daughter's sour face at unex- 
pected moments. “That's the way you look,” 
she said. “As if you were warning people not 
to speak to you. Is that what you want?” 


BASIC PERSONAL QUALITIES 


The traits discussed thus far, though not hard 
to acquire, definitely help people get along with 
others. They also increase social attractiveness. 
But they are not the bedrock essentials in long- 
lasting relationships. 


Maturity and good inner adjustment Most 
valuable of all is a person’s ability to be a de- 
voted friend or spouse, dependability, sense of 
responsibility, self-reliance, self-control, objec- 
tivity, self-confidence, good humor, and kind- 
Ness. In other words, the mature and well- 
adjusted person is equipped to live happily with 
others and to work easily with them. 

People tend to take these qualities for 
Sranted in those they like. For that reason, they 
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Daily close contact with many other people is a 
condition of modern living. 


may not stand out when one thinks about what 
makes people likable. But they take on their 
true importance when one deals with a person 
who lacks some of them—who is inconsiderate, 
selfish, overly shy, hostile, or irresponsible. 
Then it is clear that they contribute very much 
to the lasting attractiveness of anyone. 


People of different ages often enjoy various activities together. 


Positive attitude toward others Aside from 
a person's attitude toward those who are per- 
sonally known to him, he also, over the years, 
develops an attitude toward people in general. 
This is revealed in statements | 


ike the following: 

“I like this kind of work because it brings 

me in contact with many people and I find most 
of them good to know.” 


“T think we can get everyone to work on the 
Project. This is a Cooperative group.” 

“I didn’t mind moving to this city. People 
are much the same wherey 


er you are—easy to 
get along with for the most part.” 
10 
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Contrasting attitudes are revealed in state- 
ments of this sort: 

“What can you expect? Most people are out 
to get you.” é 

£ waalia hope to get any help from neigh- 
bors. They’re all a selfish lot.” 

“I have no use for the masses of people. 
They’re uncaring sheep—that’s the best you 
can say for them.” . 

A positive attitude toward others is a socially 
attractive trait. Anyone naturally feels better 
in the presence of a person who is favorably 
inclined toward him than in the presence of 


Someone who is disdainful, antagonistic, or sus- 
Picious. A Positive attitude also leads to socially 
desirable behavior. It impels one toward kind- 
ness and courtesy. It helps one lean in the di- 
rection of overlooking faults. 

In addition, a positive attitude is likely to 
call forth pleasant behavior from others and 
thus the tone of a social encounter will be 
good. Perhaps you have heard someone say, 
“When I was shopping today, I found all the 
clerks pleasant and helpful.” Actually, the 
speaker was probably feeling kindly toward 
others and this generated goodwill in return. 

It is, of course, important not to confuse a 
Positive attitude with indiscriminate trust. It is 
only a matter of common sense to recognize 
the fact that everyone is far from perfect and 
that some people are scoundrels. When it comes 
to making a commitment to someone else, good 
judgment must be exercised. A positive atti- 
tude, therefore, does not oblige a person to 
do whatever favors are requested, to believe 
everything that is said, or to entrust property 
to another person. These depend on knowledge 
and sensible caution. 


Being oneself Another quality that is so- 
Cially desirable is the ability to be oneself. This 
does not mean, of course, that one may be un- 
mannerly if he feels like it, untidy, unkind, or 
Careless of speech. What is meant is something 
entirely different. For example, Hank and Rod- 
ney are alike in many ways. Both have a good 
Sense of humor. Both enjoy talking to others. 
Both enjoy making others laugh. Both like 
Classical music. 

Outwardly, however, the boys appear very 
different. In much of his behavior Hank is gov- 
erned by fear of what people will think of him. 
Asa result, he does not laugh at jokes unless 
he is quite sure that everyone else is going to 
laugh. He seldom starts a conversation, and is 
shy about expressing his opinions except to one 
Or two good friends. He dares to clown only 
in the bosom of his own family. He hides his 
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enthusiasm for classical music for fear that 
others will think him effeminate. 

Rodney, in contrast, is not inhibited by shy- 
ness or unsuitable fears of how others will 
think of him. He laughs at jokes because they 
are funny, not because others are laughing. He 
cheerily starts conversations with acquaintances 
as well as friends. He speaks up for what he 
believes regardless of whether or not he is go- 
ing along with majority opinion. When he is in 
a gay mood, he can make everyone laugh with- 
out feeling any self-consciousness. He is enthu- 
siastic in his appreciation of classical music 
and feels no need to conceal the feeling from 
anyone. 

Rodney dares to be himself. Hank does not. 

Probably everyone would like to be himself 
for his own comfort. It is a strain to be con- 
stantly watchful of what is said or done for 
fear that it will displease others. In addition, if 
he is himself, a person is socially more attrac- 
tive. Putting on a front behind which a differ- 
ent person exists tends to dull any natural live- 
liness. Spontancity has charm since it allows 
the variations in personality to show. If one 
is inhibited, it is not easy to become the Rodney 
type of person, but it is possible and certainly 
worthwhile. 


Being interesting You probably know at 
least one person who is mature, well-adjusted, 
likable, and socially skillful—but not particu- 
larly interesting to others. To be interesting is 
Not essential for social adjustment, but it is an 
asset worth developing. 

If you will think of someone who is interest- 
ing company, you will probably note that he 
has one or more of these characteristics: 


l. He has enough liveliness and zest for what 
he is doing to make joint ventures fun: : 
- His concerns are varied enough to give him 
Something in common with many different 
People. 


3. He can introduce you to new and enjoy- 
able appreciations and activities. 

4. He not only listens well but also has some- 
thing to talk about that holds the attention. 


To be interesting to others, a person must first 
enjoy life. Second, he must have some variety 
of interests. Without a doubt, interests can be 
spread too thin. But it is equally unwise to limit 
oneself to just a few unless they are fully ab- 
sorbing and worth his whole attention. If any- 
one is bored very often, he should look around 
at all that he might be doing that would be 
both enjoyable and good for him. Sports, out- 
of-school and in-school organizations, hobbies, 
music, physical activities such as swimming, 
reading—there are these and many other 
possibilities. 

Here is an example of reaching out for new 
interests. One boy and a friend decided to in- 
vestigate the flea market held in a vacant lot 
each weekend. There they could rent a space 
for a small sum and sell anything that they 
wished. This they did for a number of weeks 
and made money as well as some new friends. 
What they thought the most valuable part of 
the experience, however, was the variety of 
people they came to know in looking for sec- 
ondhand items to sell and then in selling them 
at the flea market. Each week offered new ex- 
citement and material for interesting stories 
afterward. 


AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Any fundamental improvement in character 
makes one better able to get along well with 
others. More thoughtfulness, more willingness 
to cooperate, more reliability, more genuine 
kindness, more self-confidence, more courage 
—qualities like these make people socially 
more attractive than they would be otherwise. 
Such improvements are, of course, long-term 
matters. There are also almost immediate 
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Pression are valuable social traits. 
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changes that can be guaranteed to improve so- 
cial relationships. 


Tactlessness Here are some examples of 
tactlessness to be especially avoided. 


Inadvertent insults. A student says to his 
teacher, “I guess I didn’t miss anything impor- 
tant when I was absent yesterday.” A girl 
watches another girl in a fluffy coat go by and 
remarks to her best friend, who is also wearing 
a fluffy coat, “These fluffy coats certainly make 
people look huge, don’t they?” 

Someone says to you, “You look so much 
like So-and-so!” Later you meet So-and-so, and 
you are appalled. There is a resemblance, but 
So-and-so is in many ways a much less attrac- 
tive person than you consider yourself to be. 


Ignoring expectations. A boy does not com- 
ment on his girl’s new dress or new hairdo. A 
girl is invited to share a birthday dinner with 
her boyfriend at his home. Meeting his mother 
the next day, she says nothing about the pleas- 
ant occasion of the evening before. 

Sometimes one does not make an expected 
comment in order not to be hurtful. But it is 
always possible to say something that is both 
true and pleasant about almost anything. Sup- 
pose when you see a friend on Monday, you 
find that she has had her hair cut in a very 
different style from her usual one. You think 
that the style is unattractive on her. But she is 
happy about it and waiting for your comment. 
You say, “You've had your hair cut! PI bet it 
feels wonderful to have it so short. You won’t 
even have to bother using rollers, will you? I 
wish mine were as easy to take care of.” 


Ignoring preoccupations, purposes, concerns of 
another person. A boy rushes into the kitchen 
and sees his mother busily preparing dinner 
for guests, yet he launches into a long account 
of something that happened in school that 
day. A girl whose little sister is sick says to 


her worried mother, “Mother, I’ve been think- 
ing of that dress I was telling you about. 
They're having a sale next week and. . = 
There is also the person who sings, hums, or 
whistles when someone else is trying to work. 


Moving in on someone else’s role. It is tact- 
less to expect another to interrupt his own 
activity to do a favor or to serve as an 
audience: 

“I know you won't mind doing this because 


» 


“This wont take much time; so will you 
» 

“I know you're interested in medicine; so 
you'll want to hear about my stay at the 
hospital.” 

“This is on your way; so I don’t hesitate 
to ask you to stop and . . Se 

“You're not bothered by this sort of thing; 


so will you...” 


Ignoring someone’s presence in a group. It 
is tactless to carry on a general conversation 
that leaves some members of the group out of 
things. An example is the boy in a group of 
friends who talks at length to two others about 
events at basketball practice. What he says 
has no interest or meaning for half the people 
who are having to listen. For another example, 
a girl who is telling an interesting story ad- 
dresses her remarks to only two of the people 
present: “You'll die when you hear this, 
Joyce,” and “Would you have believed this 
could happen, Jo?” The others present are 
left out and feel left out. 


Boasting Boasting is almost always appar- 
ent to the listener, who is likely to find it 
either annoying or embarrassing. It is some- 
times not evident to the boaster himself. Thus, 
a boy found himself telling friend after friend, 
“I don’t like it, but I have to practice every 
single afternoon. Coach says that I may be 
the best runner he’s ever turned out. Maybe 


he’s just saying that, but he sounds as if he 
means it.” 

The question to ask oneself if in any doubt 
about such remarks is: Am I saying this be- 
cause the other person would really be inter- 
ested or is the satisfaction only mine? Is there 
a hidden desire to build myself up in some- 
one else’s eyes through such statements? 


Loquacity The person who talks for the 
sake of talking and entirely for his own 
pleasure is a bore, wearying to listen to. 
Others may find him so difficult to be with 
that they avoid him rather than listen, listen, 
listen with no chance to talk themselves. 

One of the rules of good social conduct is 
to refrain from monopolizing the conversation. 
Some people merely need to remind themselves 
of this. Others, the compulsive talkers, probably 
find self-restraint as difficult as does the compul- 
sive eater or the alcoholic. They need to take 
extraordinary steps to be moderate, such as 
secretly timing themselves or having a friend 
signal when they become tedious. 

Akin to the loquacious person is the egocen- 
tic conversationalist. He talks only of himself 
with no concern for the listener. Of course, a 
person should talk of his experiences. But he 
should pick and choose among them for what 
will interest his audience. Something that 
means a great deal to him may hold no interest 
for others. A case in point is a dream. It is 
likely to fascinate the person who had the 
dream. Having to listen to the details of the 
dream is almost inevitably a great bore to any- 
one else. 


Domination There is a tendency in some 
people to try to control the lives of others. 
They give , directions and they give advice 
when neither is wanted or necessary. 

The desire to be in control and to tell others 
what to do may come from a genuine superi- 
ority of skill or knowledge or recognition of 
a real need in another person. Nonetheless, 
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Shared activities are enjoyable and add zest to life. 


the tendency should be w: 
work Situations, no one is | 
to domination. 


atched. Except in 
ikely to react well 


Young people are familiar with the feeling 


əf irritation or even hostility that results 
when needless advice or direction 


is given 
them. They should recall this reaction in adult- 
hood when they are tempted to try to run 


someone else’s life or to give advice when it 
will be offensive. They should remember that 
there is usually no real justification for seeking 
to govern even a piece of another adult’s life. 
The one doing so gets pleasure from it, un- 
questionably, but at someone else’s expense. 
In most cases, the best rule is to hold back, no 
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matter how much good one may think he is 
doing the other person. 


Touchiness A person who has inferiority 


feelings is often overly sensitive to fancied 
slights. Here is a case in point: Joe was look- 
ing over Bils collection of science-fiction 
paperbacks. He asked if he could borrow one 
that he had heard was exceptionally good. 
Bill said, “Yes, take it. I have two copies. I 
bought one and then my father also bought 
one the other day.” 

Later Joe showed the book to another 
friend who said, “I’ve been trying to get hold 
of that. I read a review, but none of the local 


° bookstores has a copy left. Do you think Bill 
would sell me that one?” 

Joe said yes, took the money, and now is 
rather sure that Bill will be very angry at the 
liberty he has taken, since he is very touchy. 
Joe dreads handing Bill the money and ex- 
plaining, though he is quite sure that Bill 
will be glad to get it. 

A touchy person probably cannot get rid 
of his oversensitivity without conquering his 
feelings of inferiority, but he can govern his 
reactions. Jane, who knows that she is quick 
to take offense, was in this situation. She 
went to the auditorium to try out for a part 
in the class play. The drama teacher had all the 
students present—except Jane—try out for the 
various parts. Finally she said, “Well, that’s all. 


I'll post the selections tomorrow.” One of the 
students said, “But Jane hasn’t had a chance.” 
The teacher, genuinely disturbed, said, “Why, 
Jane, I didn’t see you. Come up here.” Jane’s 
first impulse was to dash out of the auditorium, 
greatly offended by the oversight. But she 
thought fast, hid her feelings, and cheerfully 
walked up to the stage for her turn. 


CHOICES 


Interest versus inquisitiveness To be inter- 
ested in what another person wants to tell 
you is a fine social trait. To pry into his 
life and his affairs is unwarranted and annoy- 
ing. There are many things that people often 
choose not to tell othérs, such as salary, age, 


A well-adjusted person enjoys doing things alone occasionally. 


Ideal Basic Industries, Inc. 
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Activity which requires practice and teamwork 
contributes to social adjustment. 


and the price of possessions. The best rule to 
follow is to ask questions only when you are 
sure the other person is willing to answer. If 
you are asking only to satisfy your curiosity, 
hesitate and, in most cases, do not ask, 

Generosity versus unnecessary self-sacrifice 
Social adjustment often involves conflicts be- 
tween one’s own needs and the needs of other 
people. Robinson Crusoe on his desert island 
did not have to worry about such adjustments 
—until Friday arrived on the scene. When 
he did, problems were solved on a master- 
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servant basis. Some people still try to live 
that way, either domineering or submitting. 

Life is not a matter of such a choice. There 
is another set of options. At times, it is neces- 
sary to help others, accede to others, and 
cooperate with others. At other times, a per- 
son owes a duty to himself that can be met 
only by turning away from others. This double 
allegiance—to others and to oneself—causes 
problems. A simple example is that of a 
woman who likes to do her housework in the 
morning. Two neighbors frequently drop 1m 
for coffee and stay most of the morning talk- 
ing. She enjoys their company, and she knows 
that they enjoy their visits. Yet she dislikes 
spending the morning in idle conversation as 
she often does. How should she choose? 

How would you choose in this more serious 
case? The oldest child in a family of four IS 
mentally retarded. Now eleven, he needs con- 
stant attention. It has been recommended to 
the family that he be placed in an institution, 
but the mother will not consent to this. In- 
stead, she has given up most of her own 
interests to devote herself to him, usually 
sacrificing family social needs to him also. 

Neither of these cases can be decided on the 
assumption that any sacrifice for someone else 
is good just because it is a sacrifice. Respect 
for one’s own worth and one’s own needs 
must be put on one side of the scale and the 
value of the other person's needs on the other. 


In weighing the two, there are several points 
to consider: 


1. How important to his welfare are the 
individual’s own needs? , 

2. Is the good he is doing by denying his 
own wants worth the sacrifice? 

3. Is there a compromise solution that will al- 
low both parties as much as is essential? 

4. If one person gives up what he needs for 
another, how much resentment will there 
be? If there is much, may not this make 
the sacrifice more harmful than helpful? 


— 


ə Defense of rights versus belligerence A bel- 
ligerent person has a chip on his shoulder 
and takes offense at any seeming slight or 
encroachment on his rights. He falls into two 
errors. He makes demands many times that 
are excessive or even silly. He makes them in 
a hostile manner almost as if daring the other 
person to refuse, ready to fight angrily if he 
fails to get his way. 

An example is a boy to whom the teacher 
said before class, “There’s some crumpled 
paper by your desk. Do you mind picking it 
up and putting it in the basket?” 

He answered, “I didn’t drop it there.” 

“I know,” replied the teacher. “But pick it 
up anyway, will you?” 

“I didn’t drop it and I won't pick it up.” 
Then he stared at the teacher and added, “Try 
to make me.” n 

In cases like this, the determining question 
should be, “Is this really worth fighting for? 
If I hold back, will it be because of good 
judgment and not timidity or fear?” If the an- 
swer to the first is no and to the second yes, 
then one should refuse to make an issue of the 
matter. 


a 


Social activity versus solitary activity In the 
American culture, social participation tends to 
be overvalued. Many people have the idea that 
there is something wrong with a person who 
likes and needs solitary activity and that any 
activity with other people has special virtue 
Just because it is social. i 

Actually, the world would be very ill off if 
the only kind of people that it harbored were 
those greatly inclined toward being with others 
much of the time. The artists, the writers, the 
inventors, the scholars, and the scientists— 
Whose contributions may be without parallel in 
value—have to do some or much of their work 
by themselves. Doubtless throughout their child- 
ood and adolescence they made a place in 
their lives for solitary activity. 


One can imagine the total outcome of their 
hard work to be a superlative kind of joy and 
feeling of accomplishment. Most people cannot 
know anything of this magnitude. Yet many of 
their own solitary activities give them these very 
pleasures in a small way. There is a place for 
solitary activities in every life. 

Balance is the keynote for most people. Some 
social activity is an essential part of life, and 
each person must arrange for a sufficient amount. 
Consider these comments on what social ac- 
tivities may offer. 

“I had a good time and was with good 
friends,” someone says of a party. “What more 
could you ask for?” 

“I enjoy being on all these committees and, 
of course, like the honor of being treasurer of 
the class,” says another. “It’s all good for me, 
too. I’m learning, as I never have before, how 
to budget my time, get other people organized, 
how to be diplomatic, how to persuade, how to 
give in, how to talk freely in a group and be- 
fore a group, and a lot else. I couldn’t have 
better experience.” 

Still a third one comments, “I work at a 
supermarket. My contacts with the employees 
and customers helped me to get over some of 
my shyness. I can make conversation with peo- 
ple without any trouble now. I couldn’t before. 
I needed that.” y 

A fourth says, “I like to be around people 
and have friends with very different interests 
that I do things with. This has broadened my 
own interests. It has another advantage too. It 
gives me a chance to try out ideas and to hear 
how others think about things. I find out some 
ways in which Im wrong and a great deal that 
I didn’t know before.” 

There are many activities in which the goal 
is not socialization, and many that require soli- 
tude. This is true of reading, developing such 
abilities as playing the piano, or working at 
hobbies and similar pursuits, such as painting, 
gardening, sewing. Such interests are necessary 
not only because they add to personal satis- 
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Attending sports events provides experiences in being with people. 


faction but also because they develop resources 


that are useful in many different circumstances 
throughout life. 


IMPROVING SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

General inner adjustment and maturity The 
person who has inferiority feelings, who is 
overly suspicious of others, who is too readily 
anxious, or who is hostile toward others who 
have done nothing to deserve such a feeling 
obviously has social disadvantages. The same is 
true of the immature person. He lacks the qual- 
ities so needed in all kinds of social relationships 
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—self-control, dependability, consideration for 
others, self-reliance, and objectivity. ? 
Any over-all improvement in the personality 
is sure to be a social improvement. Beyond any 
doubt, you will be happier and more success- 
ful in life if you will really work at making 
needed changes in yourself. This will, of course, 
take time. Quicker improvements that are well 


worth making may be brought about in the 
following ways. 


Observation, verbalization, and practice 
When you are with other people, you may see 
them behaving in socially skillful ways that you 


“envy and admire. A girl remarked one day to 


a teacher that she wished she could say thank 
you for a pleasant party the way a friend of 
hers did: “My friend is so graceful about it. 
She always says just enough and not too much.” 

The teacher suggested that the girl observe 
her friend’s behavior closely and then describe 
it, perhaps like this: “She’s very definite. She 
smiles and looks the hostess in the eye and 
says her thanks in one sentence and then she’s 
through. After that,” the teacher went on, “you 
will have a rule that you can put into practice 
for yourself. You'll observe better because you're 
putting what you see into words in your mind. 
You'll remember it better because you've put 
it into words. Practice will complete the learn- 
ing process.” 

Suppose that you go with a friend to ask a 
teacher about the next day’s assignment. You 
listen while he says, “You look awfully busy, 
but could you spare the time for a quick ques- 
tion about tomorrow’s assignment?” You observe 
the teacher’s gracious response to his tactful 
approach and you think, “When you ask a favor, 
it’s a good idea to indicate that you know you 
may be imposing.” 

The procedure also works with bad behavior, 
helping you to remember what to avoid. You 
are a witness to a quarrel between a friend 
and her fifteen-year-old brother. Your friend 
says, “I hate you with your awful complexion.” 
Because you are not emotionally involved, you 
can see how greatly he is hurt by the remark 
and you can also see that your friend is en- 
tirely off the point of the quarrel. You say to 
yourself, “When you quarrel with someone, 
avoid mentioning physical defects because they 
are off the point. Moreover, after the quarrel 
IS settled, the personal remarks may leave a 
long-lasting hurt.” 

You listen to a friend tell a group about an 
amusing incident, but you notice that she spoils 
the story by cataloging every small detail. You 
think, “When you’re telling an anecdote, follow 
a straight line to the point of it. Don’t get 
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sidetracked into details that have no real sig- 
nificance.” Then you practice these principles 
whenever you have a chance. 


Experience To learn about people and how 
to get along with them, direct experience is 
essential. Contacts with many people develop 
poise and the ability to make the quick and 
appropriate adaptations so often needed in social 
situations. Direct experience also develops under- 
standing of how much people differ and ap- 
preciation of their differences. 

If you are not getting enough of the pleasure 
and the practice of being with other people in 
out-of-the-classroom and out-of-the-home situa- 
tions, there are many easy ways of doing so. 
For example, a newcomer at young people’s 
gatherings at churches is- welcome there but 
allowed to be fairly anonymous if he wishes. 
The spirit is friendly, and everyone seems to 
like being there. There are other organizations 
that provide good social experiences for young 
people. For that matter, just going to basketball 
and football games and being part of the crowd 
offers social experience that is helpful. 

During the high school years, a person gets 
to the point at which the main direction of his 
life is largely of his own choosing, and he must 
think ahead to what he is going to become as 
a person. His social learning during adolescence 
is not the end of his learning about people nor 
the end of his development of social skills. He 
may make such improvements throughout his 
adult life. But adolescence is the most opportune 
time for a person to plan definite learning ex- 
periences if he needs them and to make them 
as varied as possible. 

Thus a girl, given this advice by an aunt, 
joined a young people’s group, attended basket- 
ball and football games regularly with friends, 
and joined a photography club at school. 
Being rather shy and retiring, she needed social 
experience. She was able to get it in these ways 
that were no strain on her and that proved 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or 
discuss in class ... 


Me 


10. 
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Select a much-admired girl that you all 
know. List the qualities she has that 
make you like her. Do the same for a 
much-admired boy. 

What traits in other people annoy you? 
Think about an acquaintance who really 
seems to be himself in social situations. 
Describe his behavior on three or four 
occasions when he has expressed his 
own nature freely and admirably. 

List ten rules of etiquette and examine 
each to see how the rule contributes to 
the grace and attractiveness of human 
relationships. 

Look for examples of good social be- 
havior. Then make rules which would 
help a person less adept socially to 
improve in each respect. 

Give as many examples as you can of 
courteous behavior that you have ob- 
served. 

Recall and give examples of tactless- 
ness in the form of inadvertent insults: 
ignoring expectations, preoccupations, 
Purposes, and concerns of another per- 
son; moving in on someone else's role: 
ignoring someone's presence in a group. 
Describe people whom you would call 
good sports. 

Describe the most interesting person 
that you know. Why is he interesting? 
Give examples of people who have been 
inquisitive, belligerent, or immature in 
their social behavior. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply 
your knowledge to your own life... 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Ask your father to tell you what qual- 
ities he most admires in men he knows. 
Compare these qualities with the social 
traits and the basic personal qualities 
which are discussed in this chapter on 
pages 5-13. 

Ask your mother to tell you what 
qualities she most admires in women 
she knows. Compare these qualities 
with the social traits and the basic per- 
sonal qualities which are discussed in 
this chapter. 

Rate yourself on each of the following 
traits: 


courtesy boastfulness 
tact talkativeness 
appearance domination 
friendliness touchiness 


sportsmanship inquisitiveness 
positive attitude belligerence 
Think over the various advantages of 
social activity. Is there any way that 
-you can increase your opportunities for 
‘social activities? 
Select an area of social adjustment in 
which you need improvement. Is there 
an easily managed activity or behavior 
that would improve you and that you 
could carry out every day? 
Are there times when you must decide 
between a solitary activity and a social 
one? On what do you base your deci- 
sion? Are your decisions the right 
ones? 


Chapter 2 


Understanding 


between the Sexes 


Do you know that... 


sex appeal is not merely a physical charac- 
teristic? Í 

everyone has some basic attractiveness to 
the opposite sex? 

Overt signs are not true signs of masculinity 
or femininity? 

what adolescents accept as suitable behavior 
in other adolescents is often not what they 
would consider suitable for themselves? 
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adolescence is the best time to correct the 
errors and omissions and distortions in 
the concepts that govern attitudes toward 
the opposite sex? 

good general social adjustment improves 
an individual's adjustment to the opposite 
sex? 

there are no clear-cut psychological differ- 
ences between the sexes? 
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Not LONG aco one of the authors interviewed 
Student leaders in various parts of the country. 
The topics to be discussed did not include get- 
ting along with the opposite sex. Yet on several 
Occasions the groups asked if they might talk 
about and get help with that problem. This was 
unexpected, since all of these students were 
Socially successful boys and girls: class presi- 
dents, officers in the student council, and year- 
book and newspaper editors, for example. 
Nevertheless, they were still wondering what it 
is that boys like in girls, what it is that girls 
like in boys, what girls mean when they say or 
do this or that, and why boys behave as they 
do in such-and-such a situation. 

This would seem to illustrate no more than 
What everyone knows, that the relationships be- 
tween the sexes are always interesting. But it 


makes another point as well, one not generally 
recognized: Most of the elements in a situation 
can be familiar, but if the situation appears 
strange, it may be difficult to bring one’s col- 
lected experience to bear on it. An example 
from another area will illustrate the point. 
Students in a child psychology class were 
observing a six-month-old child. The mother 
asked if anyone would like to hold the baby. 
Several students took turns in doing so, each 
handling the squirming infant skillfully and 
amusing it effectively. Then a boy who had 
been looking on with particular interest said 
that he would like to try because he had never 
held a baby. This boy had all the muscular 
skills that are involved in holding an active 
baby, and he had, besides, a clear notion of 
what a baby is. Nevertheless, the idea of hold- 
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ing a baby for the very first time alarmed him 
so much that he was extremely awkward. The 
child started to cry and had to be quickly 
returned to the mother. If the boy had used 
old skills—holding the baby with the care and 
gentleness that he would easily give a puppy 
or talking to the baby as to any human being— 
he would not have felt “completely out of his 
element” and would have handled matters much 
better. 

The same can be said for social relationships 
between boys and girls. Before they reach ad- 
olescence, most children have learned the so- 
cial skills that they will need in the new 
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The social skills that are developed early in life are useful in boy-girl friendships. 


situation. They know how to express opinions 
and ask questions and make comments in con- 
versation, how to walk side by side with some- 
one, how to move ahead or drop behind when 
going through doorways, how to go with a 
friend to the movies, how to eat in public, how 
to offer help, how to accept help, for example. 
They have also learned how society expects 
them to behave as a boy or as a girl. 

These social skills are useful in the new boy- 
girl relationships of adolescence. If this fact IS 
kept in mind, it will make one more confident 
even when awkwardness or uneasiness is felt 
because of the physical excitement of being with 
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conversation is one of the characteristics that 
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The ability to carry on a relaxed 
make a person attractive to the opposite sex. 


the opposite sex, because the opposite sex seems 
to have become mysteriously different, or be- 
cause the desire to please another person has be- 
come intensified. 


ATTRACTION BETWEEN THE SEXES 


It is often thought that sexual attractiveness 
is a quality that a person is born with and not 
acquired. There is seeming evidence of this in 
the fact that some people apparently go through 
no awkward stage in adjusting to the opposite 
sex and never know a time when they are not 
sought after. 

People differ in their sexual makeup, as they 
do in every other characteristic. Some are more 
quickly reactive and some are physically more 
appealing to the opposite sex. But physical sex 
appeal is probably but a small part of what 
makes a woman attractive to men and a man 
attractive to women. If it were the all-important 
factor, then a woman very attractive to men in 
a primitive culture would be equally attractive 
to men if transformed into a modern girl, what- 
ever her personality. It is very doubtful if this 
would be true. It is just as possible that a 
Primitive woman whose appeal was slight, trans- 
formed into a modern girl with just the right 
Personality and grooming, would be most at- 
tractive to the Opposite sex, 

Sex appeal is composed of many character- 
istics, a number of which are learned. One of 
the most important is confidence in one’s basic 


appeal—that is, the appeal that exists naturally 
between the sexes, 


Confidence in one’s basic appeal A person 
attractive to the Opposite sex expects to be liked 
and this, perhaps not surprisingly, helps a great 
deal to make it so. The point can be illus- 
trated with people seen on television. It is easy 
to find at least one example of a person who 
is romantically attractive even though he does 
not present what might be called a romantic 
figure. Part of his charm is due to his confidence 
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in his basic appeal for the opposite sex. He 
feels what he has perhaps never put into words, 
what he may never have thought of: A male is 
naturally attractive to a female, and a female is 
naturally attractive to a male. 

Everyone has basic appeal. It is not depen- 
dent on appearance. It is not dependent on 
superficial aspects of masculinity or femininity. 
It cannot be measured by popularity. 


Basic appeal and good looks Al young peo- 
ple would probably like to be extremely good- 
looking. They must not, however, judge their 
appeal by their appearance. The person who is 
favored with good looks does attract the at- 
tention of others, and particularly attention of 
the opposite sex. Good-looking people are not 
only visually appealing but also more visible. 
The result is that they are more likely to be 
noticed and sought out for dates, Yet if basic 
appeal for the opposite sex were in proportion 
to good looks, handsome men and beautiful 
women would always be married to each other: 
which is certainly not the case. 1 
Good health and good grooming have uni- 
versal physical appeal. The clean, healthy, 
good-smelling baby in clean clothes is a pleas- 
ant object for everyone. So is the clean, 
healthy, — good-smelling teenager in clean 
clothes. Many young people wish in vain for 
attributes that can never be theirs, instead of 
concentrating on what they can attain through 
healthful diet, exercise, and good grooming. 


Basic appeal and overt signs of masculinity or 
femininity Girls who are more delicately 
built, with more sense of style in their dress, 
more involvement in typically feminine activi- 
ties, and a more Open interest in boys are not 
by these tokens more biologically feminine 
than girls who do not demonstrate these traits. 
Boys who are taller, stronger, better built, more 
athletic, and more Openly interested in girls 
are not necessarily more masculine than boys 
who are different in these respects. 
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Poise, maturity, attractive appearance, and self-confidence appeal to members 


Of the Opposite sex. 


Basic appeal and popularity One cannot 
Judge one’s basic appeal by popularity. The 
Person who is only moderately in demand for 
dates and social affairs, even the person who 
Sees himself as unpopular, should remember 
that he is potentially an attractive person and 
Should build on this fact. 

Poise Many people think of what is called 
Sex appeal as something almost too mysterious 
to be analyzed. And yet someone describing a 
Woman who has long been known for sex ap- 
Peal attributed it to two qualities more than 


any others: her sense of being attractive and 
her genuine poise. 

The poise he referred to is a relaxed sure- 
ness of self, and an casy, comfortable ability 
to be herself without strain when with the op- 
posite sex. Everyone knows in general what 
poise is from his experiences with his family 
and close friends. In their presence he feels no 
tension, no concern about being accepted, no 
inner questioning of how well he is doing, no 
worry about their opinion of him. It is this 
same easy self-confidence that one needs with 
the opposite sex. 
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Dating is a good 
the opposite sex. 


with members of 
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Such poise comes only through associating 
with the opposite sex. Any pleasant association 
is likely to help it along—talking together, 
working together, enjoying the same recrea- 
tion together, even just saying hello at school. 
Committees, school parties, church parties, and 
the like, promote it. Merely going to places 
where other boys and girls are likely to be en- 
joying themselves will help in developing a little 
more poise, as at basketball and football 
games, the lake or pool, school events, or the 
skating rink. 

Dating, of course, is the best way of all. At 
first a young person may feel overly aware of 
the exact behaviors that should be followed 
and how well he is accepted. His goal should 
be to get his mind off himself and to enjoy the 
companionship in this essentially pleasurable 
situation. He should try to be natural and with- 
out pretense. The relationship may not be 
worth continuing if the other person cannot 
like him as he really is. 

Students may disagree with this because who 
dates whom is sometimes a matter of prestige. 
But they should try to look beyond the present 
to the long years of adulthood. For the sake 
of that major part of their lives, they should 
learn through the dating experience to be nat- 
ural and relaxed when with the opposite sex. 
For that matter, they should have too much 
Pride to feel that the only way they can win 
favor is to act a part. 


Poise in problem situations The ability to 
handle problems that arise unexpectedly is the 
ultimate test of poise. Poise can be achieved 
through practice. The chances are that every- 
one has had some awkward moments and has 
handled some situations badly. But with experi- 
ence, he develops the ability to foresee prob- 
lems and make plans for responding to them, 
as well as the ability to maintain his equilib- 
rium when the unexpected happens. Dating 
will develop enough poise and security to pre- 


vent the awkward behavior that the inexperi- 
enced may show. 

One group of boys and girls criticized a girl 
who had slapped a boy when he tried to kiss 
her after a date. “It was so overdone!” said 
one girl discussing it. “There was no need for 
anything like that. She could just have refused 
in some light way or else talked to him seri- 
ously, but not overdoing it, you know. I’ve ex- 
plained to boys what I expect and they always 
take it well.” 


Poise in conversation One of the necessities 
in any social situation is to be able to carry on 
a conversation, to say something that will be 
interesting to the other person, and to be able 
to fill long pauses with talk if silence would be 
awkward. Ideally, this is a comfortable ex- 
change of ideas, with neither person overdoing 
the talking or saying much that’ is dull and/ 
or self-centered. If the situation is not this re- 
laxed and pleasant, the person with poise can 
make it seem such. Because of his skill, the one 
he is with finds it an agreeable experience 
rather than a strain. 

One way to develop the ability to talk easily 
with the opposite sex is to think of topics of 
conversation before the actual occasion for 
them. This preparation, artificial though it is, 
will make things more comfortable and help to 
develop poise. Conversational ability is one of 
the characteristics that make a boy or a girl 
attractive to the opposite sex. Anyone likes to 
be with a person who makes talking together 
an interesting and agreeable experience, one 
that is free of tension. In contrast, anyone af- 
ter a while is likely to avoid the person he does 
not enjoy talking to. 


Maturity Poise and confidence in one’s basic 
appeal for the opposite sex should be accompa- 
nied by good social adjustment. To be as attrac- 
tive as possible, everyone needs the qualities for 
getting along with other people. 
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Young children easily form friendships with both 
boys and girls. 


is maturity—a realistic 
view of life, a sense of responsibility, a concern 


self-control, self-reliance. 


ment of life, including dating situations. 

Without perhaps being really aware of this 
implication in what they are Saying, teenagers 
often make special mention of the qualities 
that are associated with maturity when they 
talk of what appeals to them in their dating 
companions: 

“I like her because she’s sensible. She doesn’t 
expect me to spend more money than I have. 
She understands my point of view.” 

“I like him because I can rely on him. He 
sort of takes the responsibility,” 
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“I like her because she isn’t silly and thought- 
less and all that. And I can talk to her. She 
really listens. She understands.” ae 

“I like him because he isn’t always thinking 
just about himself. I mean, he thinks about my 
side of it too. He doesn’t want me to do any- 
thing I might regret.” 

“I can depend on him—I don’t know, he 
sort of keeps his promises, that’s all.” 

“She’s not childish, babyish—she’s not a 
spoiled-brat type.” 


The total personality Attraction between 
boys and girls is, of course, an individual mat- 
ter. Some like a quiet person. Others like @ 
talkative one. Some like one kind of appear- 
ance. Some like another. Some like a joking, 
lighthearted approach to life. Others like a 
more serious one. Some like high intelligence. 
Others prefer averageness. 

Each person has his own unique style. If a 
person does his best with whatever he has the 
potentiality for being, he will surely appeal 
many people. It is common for a person to w!S 
with all his feelings that he might be someone 
different from what he is. This is the most fruit- 
less kind of activity. Every person, if he capi- 
talizes on what he can be, will find many satis- 
factions and will also find many who will like 
him and want to associate with him. At the 
same time, if he develops his own potentialities, 
he will move into activities in which there will 
be many other people that he can like too. 


THE SEX ROLES 


From early childhood, boys and girls are 
taught attitudes and ways of behaving that s0- 
ciety considers appropriate to the male sex 
and to the female sex. Sex roles differ some- 
what in detail from family to family, from 
place to place, and from economic level to eco- 
nomic level, Nonetheless, there are character- 
istics that are typical of the whole society. 
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During the elementary school years, friendships are usually formed with mem- 


bers of the same sex. 


Women are considered to be more in need 
Of protection than men, and men are expected 
to give protection and not accept it. Women 
appreciate a certain amount of chivalrous serv- 
ice from men—fetching and carrying, the 
Opening of doors, the providing of transport 
and meals—particularly in the courtship situa- 
tion, Women are expected to be skillful at 
housekeeping tasks. Men are expected to be 
Clever with machinery and interested in sports. 
Heavy work is done by men, not women. 

Omen are allowed a freer expression of their 
emotions than are men. Men are generally ex- 
pected, to take charge and take the lead. 

omen are less often given such positions, par- 
ticularly in industry and government. 


In general, it may be said that the male role 
reflects the heavier bones, greater muscular 
strength, and more sustained output of energy 
that belong to the male sex. Bigness, heavi- 
ness, roughness, and strength are consid- 
ered masculine qualities. Smallness, lightness, 
smoothness, and fragility are considered femi- 
nine qualities. The fact that the female does 
the childbearing also, naturally, has an effect 
on sex role attitudes and behaviors. 

The physical characteristics of the sexes are 
by no means the only determinants of sex role 
attitudes and behaviors, however. In each cul- 
ture, there are standards of what is appropriate 
for the male and what is appropriate for the 
female. For example, in some cultures it is 
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taken for granted that it is just as suitable for 
women as for men to be dentists, doctors, 
physicists, and chemists. In other cultures, such 
vocations are thought to be typically ones for 
the male sex. 

Cultures change in what is prescribed for the 
sex roles. In the American culture, more women 
work outside the home than was previously 
the case. Little by little, women are being con- 
sidered for higher management positions. More 
men with families help take care of the chil- 
dren and help with the housework. The reader 
will think of other changes in the sex roles 
that have taken place even in his own span of 
life. 


UNDERSTANDING THE OPPOSITE SEX 


There is a period in the school years when 
children separate into two exclusive groups. 
Each group takes particular pride in its own 
distinguishing characteristics and feels a degree 
of scorn for the other group. In the teen years, 
any such scornful attitude toward the opposite 
sex should be abandoned. It has no place in 
adult life. Instead, the powerful natural attrac- 
tion between the sexes should be acknowledged, 
and efforts should be made to get some first- 
hand understanding of the ways of thought and 
behavior that belong to the interesting other 
half of the human race. 

Differences between the sexes cannot be 
summed up in any clear-cut way since varia- 
tions in masculine and feminine characteristics 
overlap. If one considers that Cleopatra, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Madame Curie, and Marilyn 
Monroe were all women and that St. Francis 
of Assisi, Napoleon, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
John Keats, and Albert Einstein were all men, 
it becomes evident that generalizations are 
dangerous. Even the best of generalizations 
about men and women cannot be confidently 
applied to individual cases. 

Men seem to have more of the qualities of 
leadership than women. But what about Flor- 


° ence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Catherine the 
Great, Carrie Nation, Clara Barton, and Mary 
Baker Eddy? Women sometimes seem more 
generally tenderhearted than men. But what 
about Dr. Schweitzer, John Howard, Thomas 
Dooley, and Father Damien? 


Physical differences between the sexes Even 
in the field of athletics, the differences between 
the sexes are not clearly defined. Some women 
are better at sports than are many men—better 
archers, bowlers, tennis players, golfers, runners, 
jumpers, skiers, skaters, and swimmers. Here, 
nonetheless, a more pronounced contrast be- 
tween the sexes is evident. In athletic competi- 
tions, the conditions under which women com- 
pete are ordinarily not so difficult as those 
arranged for men. And men and women do 
not compete because the best male athlete 
would inevitably win the event. 

Some women are physically stronger than 
Some men, but the least muscular man com- 
Pared with the least muscular woman will be 
the stronger of the two. Similarly, the least 
Masculine-looking man, if placed beside the 
Most feminine-looking woman, will appear un- 
mistakably masculine in build and general ap- 
Pearance, 

One’s attitude toward such facts might tell 
Something about his attitude toward his sex 
Tole. Physical superiorities of this sort are not 
Something to envy or something to feel trium- 
Phant about. They are merely facts of life, like 
the difference in the ability to grow a beard. 


P Sychological differences between the sexes 
Sychological differences are equally hard to 
Pin down. It must be remembered that boys 
and girls are first of all human beings. Boys 
and girls have the same basic needs and many 
of the same goals. Boys and girls alike are 
Pleased by success and distressed by failure, 
Want a feeling of personal worth, want to be 
valued by other people, want companionship 
9 some extent, and are swayed by all the com- 
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Boys often take a large objective view of the 
world. 


mon human emotions. Boys and girls alike can 
be embarrassed, shamed, and humiliated. Boys 
and girls alike are glad of kindness and under- 
standing. 

In some general ways, members of the same 
sex are likely to resemble each other psycho- 
logically and be different from members of the 
opposite sex. This is partly because of the bio- 
logical role that they are born to play in life. 
It is also due to physical structure and, it may 
be, to some inborn psychological differences. 
Some of it is also due to the kind of training 
in the sex role that they are given as they grow 
up. 
Girls are likely to be more openly and freely 
responsive than boys. They are more aware 
than boys of details and more interested in the 
surface of objects. They are also more inter- 
ested in the depths of human beings than boys 
are. 

Boys are likely to conceal their emotions bet- 
ter than girls. They are more interested than 
girls in the workings of inanimate objects, but 
they tend to take human beings at their face 
value. They are steadier in their concentrations 
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In early dating, boys and girls usually follow 
the typical patterns of where to go and how to 
behave. 


than girls and take a large objective view of 
the world rather than a narrow subjective one. 

Girls are likely to say, “I wonder why he said 
that.” Boys are likely to answer, “What does 
that matter? He means it!” Girls will often 
impress boys as being changeable, impulsive, 
and illogical. Boys will often impress girls as 
being conventional, foolhardy, and immature. 

Psychological differences between the sexes 
are not hard and fast rules by which masculin- 
ity or femininity are to be judged. There are 
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many masculine men in the world who are 
deeply interested in motives and details, in po- 
etry and music rather than sports, in the sur- 
face of objects rather than the inner workings 
of them, and so on. There are many feminine 
women who are logical, mechanically minded, 
objective, and interested in sports, for example. 


DATING 


Usually girls begin to date at about fourteen 
and boys at about fifteen. The reason for the 
difference in age is that boys trail girls in 
physiological development, which must natu- 
rally precede the development of heterosexual 
interests, or normal sexuality. 

Some boys and girls begin dating at 
a younger age, and some wait until they are 
older. No harm seems to result from delay. 
In fact, it is probably better for each boy oF 
girl to consult his or her own inner readiness 
for this step forward into life, provided that 
he or she does not hang back out of’ an un- 
necessary fear of being socially inadequate. 
Everyone knows enough about social life to em- 
bark on dating with considerable confidence, if 
he reminds himself of all the social skills that 
he has already acquired. 


In early dating boys and girls usually fol- 


low the typical patterns of where to go and 
how to behave. Their attention is more likely 
to be on procedures and how well they are 
doing than on their companions. If all goes 
well, they soon begin choosing their com- 
panions on the basis of congeniality. They 
look forward to their dates not as an ordeal 
or as a prerequisite to feelings of social suc- 
cess but as a pleasurable opportunity to be 
with someone whose company they enjoy. 

Both boys and girls are usually nervous 
about dating at first. In the interviews men- 
tioned at the beginning of this chapter, many 
illuminating things were said about the awk- 
wardness of boys and girls who were not yet 
experienced in dating. 


“He asked me out,” said one girl, “after 
one of the football games. We went, and I 
could tell that he was scared. He was real 
shy. Usually he runs around with other boys, 
and it was kind of hard to find anything to 
talk about. We talked about school and our 
friends and everything, but just the same I 
could tell that he wasn’t at ease.” 

Another girl said of a boy, “When we got 
to my house, I could see that he was trying to 
get up the nerve to kiss me. And then when 
we got there, he grabbed me and was so 
scared about it all that it just spoiled every- 
thing. He should have just asked if he could 
kiss me. I would have said, ‘Not this time. 
Not on the first date.’ Then it wouldn’t have 
been such a shock to us both when he tried 
it so abruptly. I know he was just nervous. 
But why couldn’t he have thought it through 
ahead of time and been more smooth about 
it all?” 

One girl put her finger on the heart of the 
Matter: “I think the only way that kids can 
learn to relax on a date is by dating.” 

Young people should look at every experi- 
ence both from the point of view of what 
they are getting from it at the moment and 
from the point of view of what they will get 
from it in the long run. They are still growing 
and developing, and it is what they do in 
these years that will in many ways determine 
the sort of adults they will become. 


Desirable dating goals Dating provides op- 
Portunities to get to know members of the 
©PPosite sex. This can only be accomplished 
a there is an honest revelation of personality. 
Likes and dislikes, tastes, opinions, and re- 
Actions should be expressed freely but with- 
ne of course, any boorish insistence on hav- 
Ng one’s own way. Serious uncongenialities 
may be uncovered by this sort of honesty. If 
SO, both partners to the relationship will do 
nell to look elsewhere for companionship. 
ating is not worth continuing if the people 


Courtesy Personal Products, Inc. 


Some young people prefer group dating to single- 
couple dating. 


involved do not like each other for what they 
really are. 

Continued dating should also be in a setting 
of mutual respect and consideration. A gener- 
ous wish to inspire trust and confidence should 
prevail. Then there is the possibility for real 
friendship in the new and disturbing circum- 
stances of sexual attraction. 

When one understands the differences be- 
tween the sexes and is glad of them, when one 
can enjoy the attraction between the sexes 
without being overbalanced by it, when one 
is able to recognize true congenialities in some- 
one of the opposite sex as easily—or almost 
as easily—as in someone of one’s own sex, 
then one will be at home in these relation- 


ships. 
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Some young people feel that going steady gives a 
boy and a girl the opportunity to become well 
acquainted and to develop real affection for each 
other. 


The nondaters Some young people do not 
care to date. Dating has disadvantages, It takes 
time. It takes money. It absorbs one’s atten- 
tion. It may result in wasting an evening with 
an uncongenial partner. Some do not have 
money to spend on dating. Some have jobs 
and cannot take the time for dating. Many 
likable boys and girls are left out just because 
they lack such superficial attractions as good 
looks, good clothes, or a car. 

Often those who are left out, or who leave 
themselves out because of shyness, care very 
much and may be extremely unhappy about 
their situation throughout their high school 
years. They would benefit by participating in 
mixed sports events, such as volleyball, soft- 
ball, and gymnastics, or square dancing and 
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folk dancing offered by some schools, 
churches, and youth organizations in the com- 
munity. 


Going steady Some students are in favor of 
going steady. Others try it for a while and then 
go back to casual dating. Those in favor of 
it offer these reasons: 

First, they say, it is a comfortable way to 
date. The person who goes steady does not 
have to sit at home without a date when he 
would like to have one. Also, he does not 
have the bother of adapting to different dating 
partners, one or another of whom may turn 
out to be boring or difficult. . 

Second, going steady gives a boy and a girl 
an opportunity to get really well acquainted 
and to develop real affection for each other. 
This sort of experience, they say, is worth 
more than the superficial knowledge that ue 
gets from casual dating. Moreover, havinë 
someone of their own age who really cares 
for them and with whom they can talk freely 
means a great deal at a time of life when 
they are trying to break away from their close 
relationship with their parents. 

Students who favor, instead, dating a num- 
ber of different people believe that a wide- 
ranging romantic acquaintance with a variety 
of personalities develops poise and conversa- 
tional skill. It also helps young people find 
out what sort of personality traits makes 8 
special appeal to them. Adolescence can be @ 
time of exploration and discovery, not a time 
for taking shelter in a single absorbing rela- 
tionship with one person. 

In addition, some fear that the going-steady 
relationship may become so close and intense 
that the couple are tempted to drift into 8 
very intimate association long before they are 
ready for it. Most young people have some 
restraints, and it seems important that these 
not be broken down through the growing fa 
miliarity and the deepening affection that going 
steady brings. 


Undesirable dating behaviors Some students 
do not care whether they like their dating 
Partners or not, as long as they have many 
dates or have dates with people who are in 
demand. This is rather like ordering the most 
expensive dishes on a menu merely because 
they are the most expensive or like buying an 
unbecoming and ill-fitting article of clothing 
merely because it is fashionable. However, it 
takes Strength of character and a great deal 
of self-confidence to go one’s own way with- 
Out regard for public opinion. Many young 
People feel that a glamorous reputation counts 
for more than personal pleasure or personal 
Srowth. Nevertheless, they will probably soon 
discover that prestige in the adult world is 


Games are usually enjoyed on informal group dates. 
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based on qualities more substantial than 
popularity. 

Some boys and girls are so awed by the 
dating situation that they are afraid of assert- 
ing themselves in any way for fear of dis- 
pleasing their dates. They hesitate to express 
preferences and quickly fall in with any plan 
for the evening that dating partner puts for- 
ward. They generally behave as if they have 
been dated as a favor that may never be 
repeated if they show signs of being real 
people with tastes, interests, and opinions of 
their own. Such boys and girls are not re- 
warding companions. As one well-adjusted 
girl said, “I’ve dated boys who were just too 
nice. They agreed with everything I said, and 
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Hiking and exploring are pleasurable activities 
which provide opportunities for young people to 
become better acquainted. 


insisted that I make all the choices. They 
were just too wishy-washy. I felt kind of sorry 
for them, but I didn’t enjoy being with them.” 

Many boys and girls come to realize that 
their basic appeal gives them great power over 
those who are attracted to them. They may 
use this power to make the other person bow 
and scrape at the expense of his dignity and 
self-respect. The temptation to make abusive 
use of someone else’s devotion exists for every- 
one. Those who succumb to the temptation 
are showing an unpleasant side of human 
nature that will make them less attractive in 
the eyes of anyone who observes the disagree- 
able spectacle. Self-restraint is necessary here, 
as it is in all human relations. 


E RELATIONSHIP 


_ One of the questions that confront young 
people who date or go steady is the extent to 
which they wish to engage in physical inti- 
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macy. Whether it be affection that supplies 
the motivation or the excitement of being with 
someone attractive, one partner or both will cer- 
tainly want to make some sort of physical con- 
tact, even if it is no more than holding hands. 
How much the impulse toward intimacy should 
be indulged is a question that puzzles many a 
teenager. 


Influence of the culture The culture of a 
country is merely the characteristic ideas and 
behavior of the people who inhabit it. The 
culture is not an arbiter of what is right or 
wrong. There have been cultures in which 
murder, incest, and gross corruption in govern- 
ment have been tolerantly accepted by the 
majority. Obviously, the easy public accept- 
ance of it did not make this sort of behavior 
right. 

The American culture has grown increas- 
ingly permissive. The rules governing dress, 
manners, and makeup have been greatly re- 
laxed. So have the rules governing the discus- 
sion and portrayal of sexual behavior. It 15 
however, doubtful whether the rules governing 
sexual behavior have changed as much as w 
public discussion and public portrayal of i 
would suggest. The behayior that is tolerantly 
accepted by the majority when it is indulge 
in by public figures may be sharply condemmne 
when it goes on in the neighborhood an 
personal acquaintances. In any case, the fac 
that the majority accepts a certain kind of ae 
havior is no guarantee that the behavior is righ 
from the viewpoint of individual conscience. 


Influence of the widely publicized Modern 
books, movies, and television deal very frankly 
with sex. The sexual behavior of colleg® 
students is discussed in the most outspoken 
terms in magazines and newspapers. Actions 
of public figures that not long ago would have 
been considered shocking and unpardonable 


R n 
are now reported as nothing more tha Ç 


interesting news. 


Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to think 
that what is widely publicized is the rule. 
One reads, for example, that the practice of 
dating in the preteen years is growing. Yet 
research shows that cases of preteen dating 
are infrequent. One can also get the idea 
from magazine articles that sex behavior 
among teenagers is extremely free and that 
all of the old restrictions tend to be ignored. 

The great proportion of young people do not 
80 to extremes. Of two writers who have 
Studied adolescent behavior very carefully, one 
Says that what adolescents accept as suitable 
behavior in other adolescents is not what they 
Consider suitable behavior for themselves. The 
other writes that the vast majority of high 
School students are quite conservative and 
Testrained in the areas of premarital sexual 
Codes and behavior, He goes on to say that 
a often divide girls into two classes, serious 
a and casual dates. With casual dates, they 
a = view achieving intimate sex behavior as 
ieee and are likely to boast about it to 

riends. 
was n principal of a large city high school 
nis n erviewed on his work with young peo- 
teachin a period of almost forty years of 
thi ng and administration. Among other 
ngs, he said that he thought parents would 


be surprised to learn how many young people 
accept traditional values and goals in respect 
to sex conduct. He quoted a student who said 
that he thought sex films give the wrong pic- 
ture of young people. “The guys I know,” 
added the boy, “have difficulty talking with 
girls. They wouldn’t think of having sexual 
relationships with them. Shy boys and shy 
girls. They’re the typical ones.” 


The present situation This is the setting 
within which a young person must make choices 
as to his own behavior—a permissive culture 
and an outspoken press. He cannot help being 
aware of it. Yet he must not let it influence his 
personal decisions. 

Girls are still expected to decide how far 
sexual intimacy should go. Most boys respect 
the girl’s decision. It is therefore essential for 
the girl to have some kind of code worked out 
that she believes in and can maintain. Com- 
mon, for example, are the rules: No parking. 
No kissing before the third date. No prolonged 
lovemaking. These are good, serviceable 
standards, but a girl should also think through 
the matter sufficiently well to have command 
of her principles and her reasons for them. 
Books on this subject are included in Books 
That Will Interest Students on pages 417-423. 


Reece a eh ee eee 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To +h; 
i think about, talk over with friends, or 
Scuss in class . . . 


ty a high school boys and girls wanted 
to promote dating with several partners 
stead of going steady, how would 
they go about bringing such a change 
2 in the teenage patterns of behavior? 


What opportunities are there in your 
School and community for joining mixed 
Sroups in wholesome recreation? 


3. What characteristics in the sex roles 
seem to be changing in the American 
culture? What characteristics do you 
think will not change? Why? What 
characteristics would you prefer to re- 
main unchanged? Why? 

4. Make out a dating code of behavior for 
boys of your age and another for girls 
of your age. Include a long enough list 
of statements so that any boy or girl 
following them would know in general 
how to behave in a dating situation. 
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10. 


Make a list, to pool with other lists in 
the class, of all the social and recrea- 
tional activities you think desirable on 
dates. 

In what ways do the sex roles overlap 
—that is, in what ways are activities 
for boys equally acceptable for girls, 
and vice versa? 

Note the people named on pages 32-33. 
What is the point being made with each? 
You may wish to consult a biographical 
dictionary or an encyclopedia. 

What do you feel is wrong with such 
behaviors as seeking prestige, submis- 
siveness, and exploitation, as mentioned 
on pages 37-38. 

How do you feel about going steady? 
Discuss the pros and cons. 

Describe the American culture as it is 
right now in respect to sex mores, as 
you get it from newspapers, magazines, 
and TV. What do you approve of in 
your description? Why? What do you 
disapprove of? Why? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply 
your knowledge to your own life . . . 


g 
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Ask your mother or father (even better, 
your grandmother or grandfather) what 
changes they have observed in stand- 
ards of proper behavior for men and 
for women. 

Think over the social traits that you 
acquired in childhood and note those 
which are helpful in your relationships 
with the opposite sex. 

What are your own purposes in dat- 
ing? Evaluate them. 


10. 


Do you think that you have any unfa- 
vorable prejudices in respect to the 
opposite sex? If so, how did they de- 
velop? 

What are your father’s typically mas- 
culine role characteristics? What others 
would be appropriate to a male? 
What are your mother’s typically femi- 
nine role characteristics? What others 
would be appropriate to a female? 
There is often some awkwardness in 
early boy-girl relationships. This is true 
in other kinds of situations as well. 
Think of other new ventures you have 
undertaken. What initial awkwardnesses 
have you shown? How have you gotten 
over them? 

If you do not date, what are your rea- 
sons? Are they suitable or unsuitable? 
If your reason is shyness, what might 
you do to improve the situation? If vor 
are not asked to date, investigate socl4 
groups of boys and girls in your com 
munity that you could join. 

Make a list of the ways in which you 
remember being encouraged in your sex 
role by your parents. What behaviors 
have they required of you because YOU 
are a girl and not a boy, or a boy an 
not a girl? How do the sex roles ° 
your friends differ from the one that 
you have learned? ` 

In your home, what tasks, authority. 
and responsibility belong solely to your 
father? To your mother? Does the div!- 
sion work? Could it be improved upon? 
Should more of the homemaking chores 
and responsibilities be divided of 
should more of them be shared? Ob- 
serve how other families differ from 
yours in division of labor, responsibil 
ity, and authority. 


Chapter 3 


The Working World 


Do you know that... 


there are a great many books which describe 
na of all kinds? 
e are a great number of vocational 
ee that will prepare you for a job? 
St every girl will work outside the 
home at some time in her life? 


maturity is essential for success in the work- 


ing world? 
work can be an important leisure-time ac- 
tivity? 


much more than one’s aptitudes should be 
considered in choosing a job? 


eee C LLLILLL..LCC——— V 


“I ! 
i HAVING my fun now,” a high school jun- 
in (marked. “In another five years I will be 


In : P 2 
life» Job. It will seem like going to prison for 
s SE Was asked if the idea of having his own 
Ource 


of money, with no parental strings at- 
> appealed to him. It did. That is the 
looking p. of the business world that he was 
Were ° Orward to. “But,” he said, “if someone 
as far give me a million dollars, I would stay 
I live me from work as I could as long as 
mile reminded of the fact that many 
Sarnestl ires have jobs and persevere in them as 

Y as people who are dependent on what 


the 
th Y earn. It was also called to his attention 
at man 


tached 
Only 


ensin 2 men who retire with an adequate 
On promptly find another job for the pleas- 


Ure - 
he ç okie The boy was not impressed. 
thing fe reward for working that meant any- 


him was the money it would bring. 


Unlike him, many boys and girls have hob- 
bies that give them a continuing pleasure day 
after day. A girl who learned to sew for her 
dolls in childhood now makes her own clothes 
with great satisfaction. A boy has a model train 
layout that is the wonder of the neighborhood. 
Another boy makes a hobby of the stock 
market and has learned nearly as much -about 
buying and selling stocks and bonds as a stock- 
broker. A girl has discovered the rewards of 
management. She runs a baby-sitting service 
and is proud of the high standards and the 
reliability of the baby-sitters she assigns. She 
earns money as manager of the service, but 
that is the least of the business for her. “I like 
to help people,” she says. “Its fun to have 
parents tell me that I’m performing a needed 
service.” 

These young people know from personal ex- 
perience that work has much to offer them be- 
sides money. They would probably agree with 
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Mechanical interests can lead to the development of occupational skills. 


work of a farming or seafaring or storekeep- 
ing father because they admire their fathers or 
because the details of the job seem attractive. 

An intense interest may be a sufficient foun- 
dation for a happy vocational choice. Every- 
one has met clerks in stores who are particu- 
larly interested in what they are selling and in 
the customer’s needs—and remembers them 
with pleasure. They have only the ordinary 
skills that nearly everyone possesses, but they 
are good in their jobs because of their strong 
interest. 

Many vocations, however, require not only 
interest but also specialized knowledge and 
skills. Examples are the trades of plumbing, 
carpentry, and electrical work. Many a boy 
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may have a strong interest in one of these 
areas, but an apprenticeship for the developing 
of his capabilities will be necessary before he 
can be employed. 


Tested aptitudes An aptitude is a potential- 
ity for learning something, an inherited knack 
or capability. Eleven aptitudes are listed in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, which is 


published by the United States Department of 
Labor: 


1. Intelligence: general learning ability 

2. Verbal: comprehending and using words 

3. Numerical: performing arithmetical oper- 
ations quickly and accurately 


4. Finger dexterity: manipulating small ob- 
jects with the fingers accurately and rap- 
idly 

5. Manual dexterity: moving hands easily 
and skillfully 

6. Motor coordination: coordinating eyes 
and hands or fingers in making precise 
movements with speed, making a move- 
ment response accurately and quickly 

7. Spatial: thinking visually of geometric 
forms 

8. Form perception: seeing detail, seeing 
slight differences in shapes and shadings 
of figures and slight differences in lines 

9. Clerical perception: seeing pertinent de- 
tail in typewritten or printed copy or in 
tables 

10. Eye-hand-foot coordination: moving hand 
and foot coordinately with each other in 
accordance with visual stimuli 

11. Color discrimination; perceiving similari- 
ties or differences in colors, identifying, 
matching, recognizing harmonies and con- 
trasts 


Some aptitudes are discovered in the ordi- 
ad Course of events. However, there are sev- 
ral vocational aptitude tests which young 
es may take in order to establish a solid 
Oundation for making a vocational choice. In 
Some cases, the aptitude test may reveal that a 
s a lacks the potential for developing the 
fu Is required in a field in which he has strong 
fo “test, but it will also indicate the kind of work 

t Which he seems well equipped. 
erat for example, who had displayed some 
as Wve talent in dress design learned that she 
Youn average color discrimination, which 
Very have greatly handicapped her In that 
Plan Competitive field. A boy who had always 
thst be to be a dentist like his father found 
and fin had not inherited his father’s manual 
h hen dexterity. Contrariwise, a boy who 
ered ad no ideas for his future work discov- 
that he was far above average in mechan- 


ical aptitudes, and he began to give some 
interested thought to lines of work that would 
make use of these aptitudes. 


Complex abilities There are certain complex 
abilities that might be grouped in two classes: 
creative and social. Among the creative tal- 
ents are those for musical composition, paint- 
ing, sculpture, design, writing, and invention. 
These are talents that usually influence child- 
hood and teen activities. The degree of talent 
may vary from slight to strong. A person who 
has only moderate talent in a creative field 
may possess skills and personality traits which 
will increase his chances for achievement. In 
contrast, someone who has a very strong crea- 
tive talent may lack the qualities which would 
enable him to make the best possible use of it. 

Anyone with a creative talent should try to 
find work in which it can play a part. Since 
financial rewards are sometimes low, however, 
he would be wise to have other possibilities for 
himself in mind also. 

Social abilities include talents for teaching, 
for persuasion, for organization, and for lead- 
ership. The possessor of one or more of these 
social abilities ordinarily has some idea of his 
capabilities by the time he reaches high school, 
unless he has been greatly deprived of oppor- 
tunities to develop them. To use them in a 
vocation, however, he must develop other abil- 
ities and interests as well. Thus, the person 
who has a talent for teaching must learn to 
study in high school so that he is eligible for 
college, where the real preparation for teaching 


will take place. 


Special physical capacities and traits | There 
are people who have uncommon physical 
strength and endurance or unusual tolerance 
for such conditions as extreme cold, extreme 
heat, noise, fumes, poor ventilation. There are 
those who have especially acute hearing or eye- 
sight, unusual sensitivity of fingertips, remark- 
able balance, particularly good tolerance for 
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Foxboro Company 
Professions which require precision, s 
demand a very high level of special skill. 


heights, an exceptionally fine voice, or unusual 
good looks. 

Some occupations require one or more of 
these special physical qualities. Steeplejacks, 
window washers, and construction workers, for 
instance, must have a good head for heights. 
Harbor pilots must have unusually good eye- 
sight. Men who make deliveries of refrigera- 
tors and stoves must be strong. The possessor 
of unusual physical capacities and traits should 
recognize such assets in himself and give some 
thought to the vocations in which they would 
be especially valuable. 


Self-assessment A young certified public ac- 
countant, competent and successful, dislikes 
what he is doing, although his major interest 
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uch as diamond cleaving and engineering, 


in life is mathematics. “I did it to please my 
dad,” he said, “but what I would really like to 
do is to teach mathematics in college. I like to 
work With people and to feel that Pm helping 
them. I don’t care much for the business 
world.” He left a strong personal preference 
out of his calculations when he was choosing 
his career. 

A woman of thirty perseveres unsuccessfully 
in the field of her strongest interest, acting, al- 
though she is handicapped by only moderate 
acting ability. 

A boy who loves animals plans to become 
a veterinarian. Yet he shrinks from hurting the 
family dogs even to give them medication. He 
also has little control over his pets. In addition, 
he is greatly bothered by unpleasant smells. 


s 


f A girl has decided to get a job as a clerk 
in a store. Yet she has little numerical ability 
and is particularly fond of the outdoors. 
. There are several factors to be considered 
i choosing a field of work: abilities and apti- 
tudes, strong interests, strong personal prefer- 
ences, ahd physical capacities. Sometimes one 
factor will have to be sacrificed to another, in 
which case you should try to make sure that 
the most important factor survives. Do you 
Want outdoor work or indoor work, dirty work 
or clean work, work in company or work 
alone, work with people or work with things, 
Verbal work or manual work, work in which 
you are told what to do or work in which you 
make your own decisions, work with a great 
deal of variety, or work which is repetitious? 
You will have to make the final choice, per- 
haps on the basis of a powerful personal pref- 


erence that you cannot ignore without paying 
a price in happiness that you cannot afford to 
pay. Vocational interest tests, which may be 
taken in high school, will be helpful in choos- 
ing a suitable vocation. 

One final point can be made in this matter 
of personal choice: there is nothing in a job 
that can take the place of personal content- 
ment. The president of a corporation may envy 
a roadworker who is happy in his job if the 
president of the corporation is not. 


CHOOSING A VOCATION 


In the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
more than 35,000 jobs are listed. They fall into 
many large classifications, such as selling jobs, 
service jobs, teaching jobs, manufacturing jobs. 
There are indoor jobs and outdoor jobs, sitting 


On-the-job training prepares workers for many positions in the business world. 


Courtesy of General Electric Company 
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The ability to cooperate and communicate in solving problems is an asset in 


most occupations. 


jobs, jobs on foot, and jobs on wheels, noisy 
jobs, and quiet jobs. 

Consider the variety of jobs which someone 
who enjoys driving might select. He might 
drive a taxi, a local bus, or a long-distance bus. 
He might prefer driving a mail truck, a local 
delivery truck, a trailer truck, or a highway 
maintenance truck. Other driving jobs include 
Operating a snowplow, a dump truck, a forklift 
truck, a bookmobile, and an ambulance. 

Secretarial jobs have an almost infinite range 
of backgrounds. There are secretarial positions 
in the fields of law, medicine, industry, finance, 
publishing, entertainment, and merchandising, 
for example. Teaching can be done in public 
or private schools, in nursery school, kinder- 
garten, elementary grades, high school, or col- 
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lege, and the subjects that can be taught are 
as various as human activity itself. š 

A person who decides on a job, on the basis 
of a sound appraisal of his capabilities, may 
not succeed in being hired. However, a person 
who is equipped for a particular job, sufficiently 
trained for it, and especially interested in it 
has a better chance of being hired and remain- 
ing employed than someone who is less 
qualified. 1 

In addition to finding out as much as possi- 
ble about their capabilities, interests, and pref- 
erences, students may investigate job possibilities 
in several ways. They may read about various 
Occupations and talk to people employed in 
different fields about requirements and oppo! 
tunities. In some businesses, the personne 


Courtesy Armstrong Ceiling Systems 


l . 
a ty business organizations, there ts a demand 
Many different kinds of skill. 


departments encourage students to visit the or- 
ation to discuss the operation of the busi- 
S and employment opportunities within it. 
E and summer jobs provide experience 


ich may help students to decide on & field 
Work, 


Reading In public libraries and school li- 
Taries 


as S there are many books on vocations 
Tha especially for PA: people. See Books 
E ill Interest Students, pages ET 
em © Of these books give an overall picture of 
in ment Possibilities which will be bapa 
Spe te a preliminary selection of fields o 

pal interest, Having thus reduced the list 
the possibilities, you can study specific jobs in 

many books and pamphlets available. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


are opportunities for leadership and creative 


ete wide variety of occupations. 


activity in a 
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A job is most likely to be satisfying if it is related to one’s Personal interests. 
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T — 
here are many career opportunities in the fields of communication and enter- 


tainment. 


qulsiring _ Most people are rather glad to 
ad their work with interested students. The 
infor s of friends are often good sources of 
7 apa Business officials may also be will- 
quien answer questions about educational re- 
ae working hours, duties, wages, and 
of ad S if you pick the right time. Make lists 
rio Vantages and possible drawbacks of the 
US occupations you learn about. 


Obser Ying 


i Be alert when in stores, service 
Stations rt w A 
° 


Shops, p dentists? offices, post offices, barber 
Places uses, planes, repair shops, and other 
Would be f business. Try to imagine what it 
Station e like to be the salesclerk, the service 

e Operator, the dentist, the receptionist, 
the N: St office clerk, the barber, the bus driver, 

€wardess, the repairman. 

and ee industries offer tours of their plants, 
cial Pecial tours of various types of commer- 
Enterprises can often be arranged for 


groups of students. These will be informative 
if you try to imagine yourself in the situation 
of the workers that you are observing. 


Part-time work Most students who have 
part-time jobs profit from the experience. For 
example, a grocery store delivery boy can learn 
about store routines and the duties of the peo- 
ple who work in the store. He may have the 
opportunity to observe the need for self- 
discipline in employees in their dealings with 
each other and with customers. As a result, he 
may decide if grocery retail business does or 


does not appeal to him. 


PREPARATION FOR THE JOB 


Whatever extra training for the chosen job 
may be required, a high school education is a 
necessity. Unemployment rates for those with- 
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International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


Consider the wide variety of occupational skills required in the transportation 


and shipping industries. 


out a high school education are much higher 
than those for high school graduates. In addi- 
tion, a high school education makes a consid- 
erable difference in lifetime earnings. For some 
occupations, elementary school graduates earn 
from $24,000 to $36,000 less in their lifetimes 
than do those with a high school diploma. 

A high school diploma is valued by employ- 
ers not merely because of the additional learn- 
ing that has been acquired. It is valued as an 
important sign of persistence, determination, 
and personal responsibility. Many employers 
feel that a dropout from high school may well 


be a dropout frorn the job too; therefore, why 
waste training on him? 
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Training on the job If you read through the 
help-wanted ads in your local newspaper, you 
will frequently see such words as “No experi- 
ence needed—we will train.” In some cases, 
the training consists of an explanation of the 
duties involved. Then the salesclerk or recep- 
tionist or waitress, for instance, is assigned to 
work in the company of experienced people 
who can help with any difficulties that may 
turn up. Sometimes the training period is more 
formal and lasts longer. The trainee earns while 
he learns, however, and what he learns pre- 
pares him for earning more in the future. 
There are about 300 skilled trades, including 
plumbing, masonry, carpentry, and the electri- 


° 


cal trades, that are learned by means of a for- 
mal apprenticeship. The apprentice receives 
wages as he works with an established prac- 
titioner of the trade, learning by observation, 
practice, and instruction. He sometimes under- 
goes classroom training as well. 


Vocational schools Vocational schools offer 
practical preparation for specific types of jobs 
in such fields as welding, optometry, art, music, 
acting, modeling, electronics, medical technol- 
ogy, secretarial work, business, and industrial 
engineering. 

_ Before enrolling in a vocational school, it is 
important to check its reputation. Its record of 


placing graduates in jobs is evidence of whether 
its training will qualify you for employment in 
a particular job. Many of the schools are 
thoroughly reliable and will improve your quali- 
fications for work. 


College education Many professions require 
a college education—for example, teaching, 
medicine, dentistry, psychology, law, architec- 
ture, and engineering. In others, a college 
education gives such distinct advantages that 
it is almost a necessity—for example, in jour- 
nalism, stockbroking, advertising, and any kind 
of creative work. If nothing else, one learns 
in college how much there is to know in the 
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INFORMATION FOR PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Information 
about colleges 
and universities 


Financial assistance 


College 
entrance 
examinations. 


Locating a 
Suitable 
college 
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Write to the registrar of the college or university that interests you, and ask for 
a catalog. Therein you will find the cost of attending (tuition, other fees, and 
living expenses), admission requirements, and the programs offered. 


You may consult Lovejoy: College Guide and the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s American Universities and Colleges and American Junior Colleges, in 
which more than a thousand colleges and universities are described. 


Every college and university offers some scholarships. These are described in 
the catalogs. 


In most communities, several organizations offer scholarships. 
Local banks make long-term loans for college attendance. 


Some students pay their college expenses with money earned in summer and 
part-time jobs. It is usually advisable, however, to have money on hand for at 
least the first semester, if not the first year. It takes time to adjust to college 
life and to find a part-time job. 


The American College Testing Program (ACT) has a battery of four tests: 
English, mathematics, social studies, and natural sciences. These tests measure 
the abilities that students need for college work. There is also a Student Profile 
Section, with questions on the student's aspirations, background, nonclassroom 
achievements, and immediate plans for the future. The battery is administered 
five times a year, from October through July, at more than 2,000 test centers 
in the United States and Canada. Results are sent to the colleges and scholarship 
agencies designated by the student. There is a fee. Address inquiries to Publi- 
cation and Information Services Division, The American College Testing Program, 
P.O. Box 168, lowa City, lowa 52240. 


The College Entrance Examination Board offers the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) and Achievement Tests in fifteen subjects. These tests are given, 
November through July, at about 4,500 centers throughout the United States and 
in 91 foreign countries. Reports are sent to the colleges designated by the 
candidate. There is a fee. Address inquiries to College Entrance Examination 
Board, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027 


There are several organizations which act as clearing houses for students who 
want to go to college. They are nonprofit organizations, 
provide is to bring students and suitable colleges togeth 
charges a registration fee. They do not advise, 
records, or guarantee placement. Colleges review 
students who register, 


and the service they 
er. Each organization 
counsel, evaluate students’ 
the complete official records of 
and the college admissions officers select the students. 
American College Admissions Center, Liberty Trust Building, Broad and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 (Eastern colleges) 


Colleges Admissions Assistance Center, 


461 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 10016 


College Admissions Center, 801 Davis Street, Evanston, Ill. 60201 


Private College Admissions Center, 1740 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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eas and that the widening of one’s horizons 

necessary part of continuing mental po 
school Who is getting good grades in Hen 
nanci; should consider going to eee mi 
never psiStance is available now as ! Bs 
wi cen before. There are organizations 
need “IP you find the college best suited to your 
° and abilities. 
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cate girl should prepare herself for a we? 
Sutsig, Almost surely she will want to a 
For . he home at some period in her life. 
the Some girls, this will be the time Pen 
ter the n and have children and the a 
Other Children are old enough to go to sc Os 
home 8ils who feel that they should be 2 


While the children are growing up W! 


almost surely want a job after the children 


ais aren will have no choice as to whether 
or iyi ey work. They may yes pte 
a family or help to support it. sh oh = 
their job so fulfilling that they Keh ee 
in that area throughout their working ; 

i en One needs only to 
ae goal i ioe how important women’s 
ae iy the work world. They fill many of 
ae sein of teacher, nurse, office worker, 
eae aitress: beauty operator, entertainer, 
clerk, del. sosial worker. But they are also 
ae 6 G success in professions and kinds of 
cae: ie held largely by men. There are 
ee Fe toco women engineers, women 
ae 7 omen chemists, women lawyers, 
By eleison commentators, women in 
wo! 
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Before deciding on a vocation, some students visit busi 
learn firsthand about employment Opportunities. 


Congress, Women in government offices of other 
kinds, women Statisticians, and women in ad- 
vertising and public relations. 

Probably no kind of work is out of the ques- 
tion for a woman unless it is one that demands 
more physical Strength than she has. Even ex- 
ecutive positions in business, long closed to 
Women, are being opened more and more to 
them. Capable women have found their way to 
the top and one reads of women who are pres- 
idents and founders of companies, bank officers, 
Store Managers, management consultants, re- 
search directors, and personnel managers. The 


list of such Women is small, but unquestionably 
it will grow. 


Women are good 
o the work world. 
ndable. In a recent 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


ness organizations to 


out sick for shorter periods than men and 
Switch jobs less often. For all women, sick days 
a year averaged 5.6; for all men it was not 
much less, 5.3. 

To this should be added that women have 
as great a contribution as men to make to the 
world of work. They have intelligence, poten- 
tialities for developing skills, and special 
talents, just as men do, and should make use 


of them either in the work world or in other 
ways. 


Vocational Preparation A high school girl 
remarked, “I love physics more than any other 
subject and would like to major in it in college. 
But I plan to be married sometime and have 
children. In those circumstances, such a major 
would be foolish.” 

Her conclusion is questionable. If one voca- 
tional interest stands out strongly for a girl, 
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e obtain part-time jobs. 
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about various occupations, many young peopl 
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Occupational skills may be learned and developed 
in high school or a vocational school. 
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as with the one who made the above state- 
ments, and she can at least get a job in that 
speciality before marriage, the chances are 
that she should go ahead with that one. She 
cannot predict what the future will bring, and 
a good preparation in a genuine interest is 
likely to be the best investment of her time. 
If a girl has more than one vocational pos- 
sibility, she should probably develop herself in 
whatever offers practical advantages as well as 
self-fulfillment. 

Some vocational specialization is essential 
for most girls. They should look with care 
into what they are capable of and make proper 
Preparation for holding a job. If a girl has a 
strong professional leaning, she might consider 
Postponing marriage if necessary in order to 
get the education she needs. If she has no such 
inclination, she should train herself in a useful 
skill for three reasons: 


1. Not every girl who plans to marry does 
marry. 

2. A wife will have a far better understanding 
of her husband’s leisure needs if she her- 
self has had personal experience of employ- 
ment, either before she marries or before 
her first child is born. 

3. Every wife and mother will have empty 
hours on her hands when her children 
approach the age of independence. She will 
be a better mother if she has interests to 
which she can divert her attention at that 
time, thus freeing her children to make 
lives of their own. 


Every girl should develop leisure interests 
that differ from work only in that they are 
done purely for pleasure and not for pay. 


GETTING ALONG ON THE JoB 


Courtesy is as essential in the work world 
as it is in every aspect of life in which people 
come in contact with each other. Being busi- 
nesslike involves a change of focus. On 


leisurely occasions, the important thing is for 
everyone to have a good time. On the job, 
the focal point must be the accomplishment 
of the work that one is being paid to do. 

In many situations, the atmosphere is 
friendly, informal, and cheerful, but the job is 
always in the foreground. As long as it stays 
in the foreground, everyone concerned is glad 
of the good humor, the occasional jokes, and 
the purely social exchanges that now and then 
brighten the routines. It is when the work 
Sinks into the background or is forgotten en- 
Urely that trouble starts. 

New workers should concentrate all their 
attention on the job until they have trained 
themselves to remember at all times that they 
TN being paid to work. Boys often find this 
rs difficult to do than girls. In their sex role, 
eee have been oriented from childhood to- 
Hay earning a living as their major goal in 
aa Usually girls have been directed primarily 
eS marriage and motherhood. But girls 
i earn to become useful employees. Learn- 
thin to concentrate on the job and put first 

8s first will also make them better wives 
and mothers, 
oo other qualities that are important in 
meee along on the job are the qualities of 
ee including emotional maturity. Any 
tain; Of childish behavior will be a handicap— 
WEA sulking, losing one’s temper, impul- 
TEn irresponsibility, overdependence on 
scliccg for help, unwillingness to accept oe 
Side, Dteredness and, therefore, Jack of con 


iderat; j 
Worker. for the rights and feelings of fellow 


Chang; ' 
job ing jobs Some people obtain the right 
Othe the beginning of their working lives: 
may select the wrong job as did the 
Public accountant who thinks that he 
th Prefer to teach mathematics. Now an 
Someone finds the right job with the 
employer or accepts the wrong job 


w 

bee 
au 

every factor except the actual work 


se 


is right—and then regrets it. Often a person 
accepts a position because any sort of job is 
immediately necessary for self-support. Two 
points should be made on this subject. . 

First, any sort of work experience, however 
uncongenial it may be, will be worthwhile if 
one tries to do the job well. The gains in 
self-discipline, general knowledge, particular 
skills, and practice in the work situation will 
benefit both the employer and the worker and 
will make the worker more valuable to the 
next employer. 

Second, few jobs are perfect. In the most 
congenial sort of work, performed in the most 
agreeable surroundings, there may be times 
when everything seems to go wrong or when 
the sense of purpose disappears, sometimes 
for days on end. Ordinarily, most jobs have 
unpleasant aspects. A teacher who loves to 
teach may dislike paper work or the necessity 
of dealing with unruly students. A mechanic 
may find that his boss does not want him to 
take the time to find better solutions for tricky 
repair problems. An architect may be forced 
to make compromises in his standards to suit 
a client. A salesclerk may enjoy dealing with 
customers but dislike keeping the stock in 
order. In any kind of work, there may be 
disagreeable fellow workers‘ or disagreeable 
bosses. 

With these two points in mind, the individ- 
ual may still feel that he should make 
a change, either a change of jobs in the same 
field or a change of fields. It is very possible 
that he will be acting wisely in doing so. But 
after the first change has been made, there 
should be an increasingly thorough investiga- 
tion in advance of making another job change. 
New fields should be approached even more 
warily than new jobs. It should always be 
kept in mind that the difficulty may lie in 
one’s own attitude toward work and not in 

itself. 
oe learn to like the work by becom- 
ing better acquainted with it and by becoming 


Women reach hi 
tions for men. 


better skilled at it. Furthermore, one must 
learn to take unpleasant parts of it in one’s 
Stride, concentrating on what is enjoyable, 
accepting the bad side as the Price that 


evidently has to be paid for many of the real 
pleasures in life, 


Compensating avocations In some 
tries, most of the work is don 
and people perform jobs that for many are 
tiresomely repetitive. Workers, for example, 
may merely push buttons or repeat the same 
movements all day. 
In that case, many workers find satisfaction 
in avocations, leisure-time activities. They work 


at their paid jobs in order to earn money 
to live on, and the 


y achieve a feeling of 
accomplishment jn their avocations. It is pre- 


indus- 
e by machines 
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gh levels of achievement in fields formerly regarded as occupa- 


dicted that the length of the working day for 
automated jobs will be shortened, giving the 
employees more daylight hours for the work 
at an avocation that makes them grow as 
persons. They will also have a chance of 
acquiring the purely recreational skills that 
not only make life more interesting to them- 
selves but also make them more interesting 
to other people. 

Avocational interests may also be a good 
resource for the future. As the tide of inven- 
tion moves onward, jobs change and the pos- 
sessor of a single useful skill may find himself 
left high and dry long before his working 
years are over because there is no longer a 
demand for his services, This was the case 
for stablemen after the automobile was in- 
vented, for firemen on steam locomotives when 


Man 
Y Women find satisfaction in volunteer service. 


ET engines came into general use, and for 
Š ay clerks and bookkeepers with the 
the aie computers. It will undoubtedly be 
T ispa, for many other workers who are now 
3 a pensable but who may become unemploy- 
ce pee they have other working skills. 
activities S first be developed as leisure-time 
Ome avocations depend on secondary tal- 
serious a: interests that are too slight for 
n evelopment but that offer considerable 
Sports ha enjoyment just the same. Many 
hobbies into this category. So may such 
Orkin as painting, cooking, music, wood- 
railroad gardening, interior decoration, model 
ing, coin and stamp collecting, writing, 


antiqu, ; 
oie Weaving, pottery, and other handi- 


eni 
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On the other hand, many avocations are so 
soundly based that they turn into full-time 
jobs. One young housewife slipcovered her 
furniture for the fun of meeting a challenge. 
She enjoyed the work and did it well enough 
to hire out her talent to other housewives in 
the neighborhood. One man, who worked on 
an assembly line, took a night-school course 
in oil burners only so that he would be better 
able to keep his own furnace in good running 
order. He discovered that he enjoyed figuring 
out what was wrong and also that he was 
particularly good at making repairs. He now 
earns his living by operating a furnace clean- 
ing and repair service. He is bored by routine 
cleaning jobs but finds the challenge of com- 
plicated repairs exciting. So he accepts the 
dull side of his work as the price he must 
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pay for being in a business that draws forth 
all his skill and ingenuity now and then and 
puts them to triumphant use. He also likes 
being his own boss. 

A man in his fifties had worked for many 
years as a salesclerk in a large office supplies 
store. The store went out of business and he 
was unable to find a similar job. However, 
the knowledge he had gained about paints and 
varnishes through his hobby of home improve- 
ment qualified him to become a clerk in the 


paint department of a hardware store. His 
other avocational interests would also have 
made him an asset in a pet shop or a sporting 
goods store. 

A mind constantly open to new information, 
a willingness to develop one’s skills—these are 
qualities that provide job insurance. But even 
if the new information and the new skill are 
never put to serious use, they will enrich one’s 
life and make it far more worth living, day by 
day. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


1. Select an occupation about which you 
can get information through a personal 
interview. Report the following to the 
class: (a) skills required, (b) a typical 
working day, (c) why the person inter- 
viewed likes his job, (d) what he does 
not like about his job, (e) how he got 
the job, (f) what preparation he had 
for the job, (g) financial benefits other 
than salary, (h) anything else you think 
the class would like to know. 

2. Discuss with others your vocational 
Plans and why you chose this field of 
work, 

3. Discuss with others your personal pref- 
erences in respect to work. 

4. What social interests and skills may 
be helpful in your chosen vocation? 

5. Do you think that a woman should 
work after marriage? What are your 
reasons? 

6. If you are a girl and plan to work after 
marriage, how will you adjust to the 
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special work problems of a married 
woman? 

7. If you work part-time, consider the 
advantages the job has for you in 
selecting a vocation and in getting 4 
good start in that vocation. 

8. Examine the list of vocational schools 
in the yellow section of the telephone 
directory under “Schools.” Select one 
school not chosen by anyone else in the 


class, visit it after first writing or tele- 


phoning for an appointment and stating 
your purpose. Report the following in- 
formation to the class: (a) number of 
students enrolled, (b) date established: 
(c) number of faculty, (d) occupational 
training offered, (e) length of the 
course, (f) entrance requirements, (9) 
tuition, (h) number of graduates placed 
in positions last year, (i) average be 
ginning salary of graduates. 

9. Find out from the State Employment 
Service what businesses in your town 
or city have openings for young workers- 

10. Arrange to have men and women from 
various lines of work come to your 
class to talk about the opportunities 
for young people in their occupations: 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual 


activities to help you to apply 


your knowledge to your own life . . . 


a. 


There are kinds of work that you have 
enjoyed or are enjoying. What are the 
Special pleasures you receive from such 
activity? 

Consider all of your interests: recrea- 
tional, reading, social, work. What clues 
may these give you as to the kind of 
vocation you might like to follow? 
Investigate the pleasures and satisfac- 
tions of the jobs of members of your 
Own family or other adults you know 
Well. 

Look at the help-wanted ads in your 
local newspaper even though you are 
not yet ready for a job. This will give 
you some perspective on the kinds of 
Positions that are open. 

Evaluate yourself on each of the apti- 
tudes on pages 44-45. Perhaps your 
Psychology teacher may arrange to give 


the class an aptitude test. Do not con- 
sider the results of such a test abso- 
lutely dependable. Use them as the 
basis for further thought about your- 
self. 

What traits do you have that will help 
you to get along with people at work? 
What undesirable traits may hurt you? 
What can you do about them? 
Interview a woman who particularly 
enjoys homemaking and find out what 
she considers its greatest pleasures. 
Consider your physical capacities and 
traits. List what you can do and also en- 
dure and what you cannot. 

If you had a full-time job, how would 
you budget your time after working 
hours? 

List the types of leisure activity that 
people engage in, such as various so- 
cial activities, different kinds of hob- 
bies, and sports. How varied are your 
activities? What are you doing now to 
ensure proper variety as an adult? 
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Chapter 4 


Selecting a Partner 


Do you know that... 


being in love and loving are not one and 
the same thing? 

a strong sexual attraction by itself is the 
least reliable basis for marriage? 

one must beware of the halo effect in choos- 
ing a marriage partner? 


the rate of divorce for teenage couples is 
much greater than for those who married 
in their twenties? 

marriage is not a solution for personal prob- 
lems? 

the engagement is a testing period? 


Se 


A GIRL WHO had received excellent grades in 
a college course on marriage suddenly married 
a young man whom she had known only two 
months. An astonished friend said to her, only 
half in fun, “How could you do it? You know 
you broke all the rules, marrying in such a 
hurry!” The girl replied, “But you don’t marry 
by rules. It’s an emotional decision.” 

There are no set rules for making a good 
marriage. However, becoming acquainted with 
a wide variety of people of the opposite sex 
may be helpful in deciding what qualities you 
would like your marriage partner to possess. 
Since marriage is a great personal commitment, 
it is also wise to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the person who particularly attracts you. 
If you then discover anything that makes you 
waver, it should be given full weight in your 
final decision. Nevertheless, the final decision 


will be a feeling decision, whether it is deliber- 
ate or hasty. 
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However, if you go slowly and keep your 
eyes open, your feelings will reflect the real 
facts of the situation and will therefore be a 
safe guide. It will also be helpful to have a 
clear idea of what you should be looking for in 
a mate and the pitfalls that you should guard 
against. 


A SOLID FOUNDATION 


Anyone embarking on a journey into outer 
space would take great care to choose a fellow 
astronaut who had already proved to be a con- 
genial companion, whose habits and standards 
were similar to his own, who could be de- 
pended on to do his fair share all the way, 
and who was in complete agreement about the 
ultimate destination and how to get there. 

The problems faced by marriage partners 
have many resemblances to those of astronauts 
confined in a space vehicle. The limited physi- 


° cal environment offers many opportunities for 
the two people who share it to get on each 
other's nerves. If things go wrong, both will 
suffer, even though only one may be at fault. 
If there is disagreement about the goals and 
the means of attaining them, there may be only 
aimless drifting while the partners wrangle and 
try to change each other’s minds. If they cannot 
agree or compromise, they may have to give 
up. Then they may have to go through the 
whole process of choice of a partner and prep- 
aration all over again—because so much has 
been wasted on a false start. 

A marriage will be a good marriage if there 
is love, congeniality, compatibility, sufficient sex- 
ual satisfaction, and maturity. While love seems 
the most important of these, it will not suffice 
alone. The other characteristics of the relation- 
ship are essential too. 


Love The word love is used both for a 
lasting affection and for a shorter-lived roman- 
tic attachment. It is the first kind—often spoken 
of as genuine love or real love—that must exist 
between a couple if their marriage is to be a 
happy one. 

Lasting love does not depend on sex. It can 
exist between any two people, related or unre- 
lated, of the same sex or of different sexes, of 
the same age or of different ages. Such love 
goes beyond liking but it is based on liking, 
or friendship. 

A man and a woman who really love each 
Other also like each other. They are in sympathy 
With each others concerns, they have inter- 
ests in common, and they feel a mutual attrac- 
tion of personalities. There is a pleasant 
harmony in their association. In addition, they 
80 one step further: they put each others com- 
fort on the same level of importance as their 
Own. 

Marital love combines this kind of love with 
Sexual attraction. Even so, it must not be con- 
fused with another kind of love that is wholly 
Centered around the excitements of sexual ap- 
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The wedding is a turning point in a couple’s lives. 
Happiness in marriage depends largely on deci- 
sions made before the wedding. 


peal. This is often referred to with such phrases 
as “romantic love,” “falling in love,” “passion- 
ate love,” and “infatuation.” 

Romantic love is very different from lasting 
love. It is an extremely powerful attraction com- 
pounded of strong sex excitement and strong— 
though superficial—personality appeal. Such is 
the pleasure it affords that the two people long 
to be together as much as possible. They find 
each other extremely interesting and try in 
every way to please each other. It is a wonder- 
ful experience, but too intense to last in this 
form. In some cases, romantic love develops into 


Successful marriages are built on romantic attachment and long-lasting affection. 


long-lasting love but there is no assurance that 
it will do so. 

While romantic love is a delightful experience, 
it is also deceptive. The excitements of sexual 
attraction distort perceptions and disorder judg- 
ment much as does anger or fear, It is hard 
to see things as they really are when anger 
Surges. It is equally hard to see things as they 
really are when one is riding high on romantic, 
or passionate, love. 

Almost everyone wants to marry someone 
whom he thinks he truly loves and will go on 
loving all his life, but not everyone succeeds in 
doing so. There are three tests that can be 
applied to determine whether real love exists. 

First, if real love exists, one will feel an 
active impulse to aid the loved one if he or 
she gets into difficulty, large or small. If a man 
wishes he were elsewhere when his girl needs 
assistance, he can dismiss the idea that he loves 
her. If a girl is only ashamed and uncomfortable 
when her man gets into an awkward situation, 
she does not love him. In this connection, ro- 
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mantic love may be misleading. Sexual interest 
by itself can provide a strong motivation for 
helpful acts while it still has the strength that 
novelty supplies. 

Second, if real love exists, there will be some 
shared interests to provide material for quiet, 
pleasurable companionship. If a man and a girl 
have nothing in common except a feeling of 
excitement when physically near or meditating 
on the other, they are experiencing infatuation. 
Although such sexual attraction is one of the 
most powerful forces that people can know, it 
is invariably intermittent and transient. And 
marriage is intended to be continuous and 
manent. 

Therefore, the third test of real love is its 
lasting quality. The test of time will reveal 
whether a couple is enjoying the mutual attrac- 
tion of personalities and the pleasure of shared 
interests or only the excitement of sex. In time, 
a couple will learn about each other’s charac- 
teristics—undesirable as well as desirable—and 
thus have a basis on which to decide whether 


per- 


they are really ready to take each other “for 


better or for worse.” More than two hundred 
fifty years ago Joseph Addison, an English essay- 
ist, wrote soberly, “Those marriages generally 
abound most with love and constancy that are 
preceded by a long courtship.” What he said 
is reflected in the advice so often given today: 
a couple is wise to know each other for nine 
months to a year before deciding on marriage. 

Some happily married couples had no hesi- 
tation in choosing each other. But most people 
do not fall into that category. Choice of a 
marriage partner is not always obvious and easy. 
They may wonder whether they should really 
be satisfied to spend life with a certain person 
or whether they should wait a little longer and 
look a little further. 


Congeniality If a person looks for congen- 
iality in a prospective mate—not merely for the 
excitement of sexual stimulation but for the 
calm enjoyments of shared interests and a nat- 
ural harmony in outlook—then he will have 
the greatest assurance of a lasting love and a 
happy marriage. Congenial people are comfort- 
able with each other. They find it easy to 
understand and sympathize with each other’s 
moods and feelings. Each is attracted by the 
other’s total personality. They like each other. 
They are friends. If married life begins with 
a foundation of real friendship along with sex- 
ual attraction, it is entirely possible that liking 
will slowly but surely become loving as time 
goes by. 


Compatible standards and values Standards 
and values are largely learned. They are to a 
shat extent the result of the kind of culture 
can aly life that one has grown up in. They 
N N On everything from manners to morals, 
ultim. eating habits and personal cleanliness to 
ate goals in life. 

ing ce and Fred are an example of conflict- 
Napkin dards and values. She grew up with 

S at every meal, guest towels in the bath- 
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Enjoyment of the same activities and shared 
interests are factors to be considered in choosing 
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room, please and thank you at every appro- 
Priate moment, privacy for the basic physical 
functions, and a belief that special occasions 
require special dress. He customarily leaves the 
bathroom door open at all times, is used to 
eating without formality, is vulgar in his speech, 
and is scornful of dressing up. She places a 
high value on achievement and on maintaining 
a smooth surface. He thinks it more important 
to be without pretension and also to enjoy life 
moment by moment. In spite of their genuine 
congeniality, the two are likely to have collisions 
in their daily life as soon as they leave off the 
best behavior and the eagerness to please that 
have characterized the courtship period. 
Nonetheless, it is possible for these two very 
Congenial people to make themselves more com- 
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Participation in group activities enables a couple to observe many facets of each 
other's personality. 


patible in their standards and values. That is 
one or the other of them may find it possible 
to adopt new standards and values, or both may 
make compromises that will bring them closer 
together in their ways. In order to achieve that 
sort of change, they must have acquired both 
the realistic view of life and the self-control 
that belong to maturity. 


Maturity The mature person has a realistic 
view of life. He has concern for the welfare 
of other people. He faces problems and troubles 
courageously. He is in control of himself. He 
can be depended upon. He also can depend upon 
himself. 

Two mature people are likely to get along 
rather well in any situation, whether it is one 
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of marriage, work, or play, and whether or not 
they are especially congenial or compatible. Two 
people who are congenial and compatible may 
still have needless difficulties in a marriage if 
they are immature. 


Sexual harmony People can be congenial and 
compatible in sexual matters as in every other 
department of life. Here congeniality is prob- 
ably more important than compatibility. There 
can be trouble when sex standards and attitudes 
in the man and the woman are very different. 
Congenial people, however, can probably work 
their way through such difficulties. 

The need for sexual satisfaction is a basic 
need. Sexual feeling is sometimes self-generated 
and can occur when no one is around either 
to arouse it or to satisfy it. It may also occur 
as a response to passing stimuli. Needless to say, 
it may also be aroused by the presence or 
even the thought of someone of the opposite 
Sex, — 
Any two people of opposite sex are likely to 
feel some basic physical attraction, however 
faint, toward each other. When sexual desire 
becomes strongly focused on one particular per- 
son and when it is associated with general con- 
geniality, it becomes the foundation for one of 
the Most rewarding relationships that can exist 
in life. The feeling of being in love will be based 
on firm reality, As a result, at times when 
Sexual feeling is quiet, there will be other sources 
of satisfaction to take its place—and the sexual 
experience itself will be infinitely richer because 
it will involve the whole person. 

_ But this happy combination of sexual attrac- 
Bs and general congeniality does not invari- 
ma occur. A person may be mysteriously taken 
saa an one who is not congenial. The reason 
only = given is that he is actually responding 
other © reminders of childhood longings. The 
pen Aes may have characteristics that hap- 
that we e associated with childish satisfactions 
that n re too limited or with childish hungers 

ever achieved satisfaction in the first place. 


If one should marry on this basis, there will 
be problems ahead. The time will almost in- 
evitably come after marriage when the attraction 
will fade. A strong sexual attraction by itself 
is the most unreliable of the bases for marriage. 


CHOOSING A MARRIAGE PARTNER 


Every happy marriage is something of an 
enigma to onlookers, because congeniality in- 
volves a delicate meshing of two particular 
personalities. Consequently, a positive listing 
of individual traits to be watched for in choos- 
ing a marriage partner is an impossibility. 
The characteristics that would make one per- 
son happy might make another person miser- 
able, and vice versa. 

On the negative side, however, there are 
cautions important for everyone. 


The halo effect In the American culture, it 
is considered almost wrong to marry without 
being in love. Romantic love casts a glamorous 
and deceptive halo over the person with whom 
one is in love. It makes immaturities seem 
somehow delightful and attractive. It tempo- 
rarily bridges any gaps in real congeniality that 
may exist. 

In the courtship period, many a man has 
been charmed by a girl’s bossiness, delighted 
by her jealousy, intrigued by her swift ups and 
downs of feeling, touched by her fearfulness, 
amused by her reckless expenditures, captivated 
by her inconsistencies, flattered by her igno- 
rance, and made to feel protective by her 
impracticality. 

Many a girl has been flattered by a man’s 
possessiveness, happily overwhelmed by his 
masterful disregard of her wishes, fascinated 
by his preoccupation with interests that bore 
her, gratified by his careless freedom with 
money, touched by his untidiriess, caught up 
unknowingly in his selfishness, entertained by 
his bad taste, impressed by his disregard of 
her opinions, moved by his inability to get 
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Exchanging ideas enables a couple to compare values. 
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along with other people, awed by his boasting, 
and comforted by his dependence on her. 

After marriage, when the first raptures of 
possession have died down, any or all of such 
traits may become the source of conflict or 
serious irritation. Many husbands and wives 
are puzzled when they recall traits that partic- 
ularly pleased them in their courtship days 
and that now have become almost unbearable. 

One husband says that the thing he would 
most like to change in his wife is her uncon- 
trolled temper. Yet he remembers how it once 
amused him. “I even used to tease her some- 
times just to get her going,” he says. 

A wife recalls that one of her husband's 
most endearing qualities in dating days was 
the recklessness with which he spent money on 
her. He still spends money recklessly, but now 
it angers her. She resents the fact that she must 
economize while he squanders money. 


Best behavior People who for some reason 
or another want to impress someone else will 
be on their best behavior until the issue is 
settled. After that, they relax and are them- 
selves. The changes are often startling. ` 

One girl went with a young man for almost 
a year. After they married, she discovered he 
disliked bathing. Whenever she saw him in 
the courtship period, he was fresh from a 
shower and wearing a clean shirt. 

A young man got a rude surprise when he 
learned that his new wife disliked dogs. In 
courtship days, she had taken pains to conceal 
her unfavorable attitude toward them—because 
she wanted to please him. On the other hand, 
he had pretended to enjoy concerts because he 
wanted to please her. After marriage, he ad- 
mitted that he had had a hard time staying 
awake at them and hoped never to go to one 
again. 
in Another young couple found that their tastes 

entertainment did not coincide at all. Each 
fh been unwilling to be honest for fear of 

8 hurtful. 


During their engagement period, a girl gave 
admiring approval to her fiancé’s plan for hav- 
ing his widowed mother live with them some- 
day. When the day came, after they had been 
married a number of years, she was resolute 
in opposing the plan. Her reasons were good. 
Nevertheless, her husband suffered increased 
feelings of guilt because he was forced to see 
his mother unhappy in a retirement home. He 
was honest in courtship days, but his girl was 
on her best behavior. 


Self-deception Sometimes people are as anx- 
ious to be pleased as they are to please, and 
they will refuse to take in the plain hints of 
unpleasant truths that they are given. 

A girl insisted after her marriage that she 
had always believed her husband to be joking 
when he displayed racial prejudice. “I couldn’t 
believe he really meant what he said. I laughed 
at it, and then he’d say that he meant it—and 
it turned out that he did! But I just couldn’t 
believe it at the time. I thought that he was 
teasing me.” 

Another girl was dismayed to learn that her 
husband did not want children: “He said it 
often enough. He was always saying it, but I 
was sure he’d change his mind after we got 
married .. . 

A young husband blamed himself for not 
believing that his wife hated to cook. 
“I thought it would be different after we had 
a home of our own. I told her that it didn’t 
matter because I was sure she’d get to like 


it ” 


» 


Secrets Many people have a problem area 
in their lives that they do not like to talk 
about because it lies close to the roots of self- 
esteem. A young man who had gone with a 
girl for over a year said, “My father drinks 
too much. He’s a real problem. I’m ashamed 
of him. I worry about how the family is going 
to get along and what TH be called on to do 
in the way of helping to support them. But 
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for some reason I’ve never been able to talk 
to Carol about it.” 

A girl said, “My parents are divorced, and 
my mother has turned into a real messy per- 
son. I haven’t given Ted a hint of it—I know 
I should, but I can’t. I’m afraid he’ll think I 
might turn into someone just like her.” 


THE ENGAGEMENT PERIOD 


The engagement period serves a very neces- 
Sary and useful purpose. As the table on page 
76 shows, an engagement of six months or 
longer is more predictive of marital happiness 
than a shorter one or none at all. 

An engaged couple have a new social status. 

ey are recognized as a pair and are invited 
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everywhere together, as a rule. Thus they are 
given many opportunities to find out what it 
will be like to be a married couple on the 
social scene. Stresses and strains will occur 
to test congeniality, compatibility, and maturity. 

The engagement period should be consid- 
ered first of all as a testing period. If one or 
the other of the engaged pair begins to feel 
doubts, the engagement period is the time to 
face them squarely. It is painful, of course, to 
break off an engagement. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that it is not nearly as painful 
and damaging as to live in a very unhappy 
marriage or to break up a marriage. 


Friends and relatives The fact that two 
people are congenial is no assurance that their 
parents, brothers and sisters, and friends will 
share the feeling of congeniality. Often enough, 
family and friends may feel some resentment 
and feel that there is intrusion on a closed circle. 

More commonly, however, during the en- 
gagement period everyone is likely to be 
courteous, careful about giving offense, and as 
undemanding as possible, Prejudices will be 
hidden and good qualities will have a better 
chance to be noticed. This will permit all 
concerned to get better acquainted under the 
most favorable conditions, 

If this does not happen—and it will not 
always happen—the couple will at least be 
warned of what to expect from their friends 
and relatives after marriage. To believe that 
when the marriage has taken place, this very 
fact will make a difference in these attitudes is 
very unrealistic. Sometimes it will, Usually it 
will not. In the latter case, one practical solu- 
tion is to plan to live in some community 
other than that of the family. Distance will 
eliminate many irritations and conflicts. 


Adjustments to bring about compatibility The 
engagement period is the ideal time for find- 
ing out whether one can make the changes in 
behavior that seem necessary in the contem- 


plated marriage. Here are examples of such 
efforts as revealed in a questionnaire given to 
engaged young people: 

“I am careless about money and am trying 
now to budget my expenditures.” 

“I have always paid too little attention to 
my appearance and am trying to be neater.” 

“I have a rather pessimistic outlook on 
things and am trying to be less discouraging.” 

“I am always late for everything and am 
gradually becoming more time conscious.” 

“I have what you might call a jealous streak 
and am hoping to overcome it.” 

“I am too negative about new interests and 
Want to be more open-minded.” 


Tolerance What cannot be changed must be 
tolerated, and tolerance, too, is something that 
should be tested in the engagement period. For 
example, one young woman said, “My tempo 
is fast, My fiancé’s is slow. I move fast, decide 
On things quickly, and get things done in a 
hurry. My fiancé is just the opposite. He’s very 
deliberate, and everything he does is measured. 
Ometimes it makes me feel like screaming. 
He’s very bright, and he has a wonderful en- 
Blneering job for next year. But he’s so slow 
about everything! Either I must get adjusted 
now or not marry him.” i 

The young man is not likely to change his 
tempo very much because it is fundamental to 
his nature. It is the responsibility of the young 
Woman to find out before marriage whether 
She can be tolerant, 


Goals and values The engagement period 
should also be used to explore rather thor- 
Pughly “each other's goals and values as to 
as Ying children, child-rearing practices, work- 
ni wives, the handling of money, and religious 
ain tes. This should be a matter of extended 
cussion, leading to some mutual agreements 
compromises. 

lief, ne young couple discovered that their be- 

about religious practices differed sharply. 


The girl was uncomfortable if she did not go 
to church every Sunday. The young man be- 
lieved that only inner feeling counted. They 
decided that this disagreement was something 
that would work itself out. It did not. After 
marriage, the argument continued. As a result, 
Sunday, instead of being a day of rest, became 
a day on which they could practically count on 
a serious quarrel and a considerable amount of 
personal regret that they had married. Both 
were still hoping to change the other’s mind, 
a situation which could have been avoided by 
reaching an agreement or compromise before 
marriage. 

Every disagreement that turns up should be 
argued out before the final step is taken, 
whether it concerns tastes in food, in dress, in 


The engagement period is a time for a couple to 
think through their values. 
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An engaged couple is recognized as a pair in social situations. 


manners, in home decoration, or opinions in 
politics, religion, or general philosophy of life. 
In that way, the engagement will become 4 
useful and informative period that will—if the 
engagement survives—lay the groundwork for 
a successful marriage. 


PREDICTING MARIT 


In a number of studies, an effort has been 
made to discover what qualities contribute to 
a good marriage, qualities in the individual 
and in the relationship between two individuals. 
There are questionnaires based on such in- 
vestigations that couples can fill out. The 
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answers are evaluated and the chances of a 
good marriage predicted. Such predictions and 
the data leading to them are worth considera- 
tion. At the same time, they should not be 
regarded as final evidence that the marriage 
will or will not succeed. The results of several 
studies are given in the table on page 76. 


Marriage as an escape Marriage should be 
a positive step forward. It should never be a 
backward step away from personal problems 
or a step taken merely because one’s friends 
are marrying. 

Some people are anxious to marry and will- 
ing to marry almost anyone in order to escape 
from an unpleasant situation—an unhappy 


` home, a difficult life at school, a limited and 
discouraging life in the community. 

The unhappy home, with quatreling parents 
and perhaps an ill-kept house, ought to be seen 
as a somber warning of the difficulties that lie 
ahead for any young married couple. There 
«was a time when those quarreling parents were 
young people with expectations of happiness. 
When they became engaged, they did not sit 
down and plan a life of disputes, disorder, 
debt, infidelity, and quiet or noisy despair. They 
had hoped for a good life together. 

They may have failed because they chose 
their partners wrongly or because they were 
themselves immature and therefore incapable 
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of the adjustments needed to make a good 
marriage. In any case, they are proof that 
using marriage as an escape may mean only 
moving from one unpleasant situation to an- 
other that will become equally unpleasant. 

As for difficulties at school, failure in one 
department of life increases the chances of 
failure in another. If one is incapable of the 
self-discipline needed to persevere in school- 
work, one is unlikely to be capable of it in 
homemaking too, with its often monotonous 
and repetitive tasks. 

If an escape from an unhappy home is 
needed, the best escape is into a job and a 
home of one’s own as a single person. In that 


n tastes, customs, opinions, religion, and 
d can lay the groundwork for a 
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PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE* 


CIRCUMSTANCE POOREST 


INTERMEDIATE 


BEST 


Ages at 
marriage 
Educational 
attainment 


Pregnancy 


Acquaintance 
before 
marriage 


Previous 
dating 
Patterns 


Personality 
dynamics 


Motivation for 
“marrying 


Status of 
families of 
orientation 
Parental 
attitudes 
before 
marriage 


Both 17 or younger 


Both school dropouts 


Premarital pregnancy 


Less than six months, no 
engagement period, formal 
or informal 


Limited number of dating 
partners, went steady im- 
mediately, or short period 
between first date and 
first date with fiancé 


Generally poor interper- 
sonal skills, lacking ma- 
turity, limited interests, 
poor personal and social 
adjustment 


Drift into marriage, be- 
cause of pregnancy, 
seemed like the thing to 
do, just wanted to, or 
other impulsive reasons 
with no strong emphasis 
on marital and parental 
roles 


Both lower 


Strongly opposed 


Female 17, male 20 or 
older 


Female dropout, male 


high school graduate 


No premarital pregnancy, 
pregnancy immediately 
following marriage 

One year, at least, with 
at least six months en- 
gagement or understand- 
ing to marry 

Some dating experience 
before first dating fiancé 


Mixed 


Mixed, marriage as pre- 
ferred to career, though 
had previous post-high- 
school educational aspira- 
tions and for females 
perhaps tentative plans to 
work, etc. 


Mixed, lower, and middle 
or high 


Mildy opposed or resign- 
ed acceptance 


Female at least 18, male 
20 or older 


Both high school gradu- 
ates, male, at least, with 
some education beyond 
high school 


Pregnancy delayed until 
at least one year follow- 
ing marriage 

Several years, with at 
least six months engage- 


ment or understanding to 
marry 


Numerous different dates, 
played the field, some 
Previous experience with 
going steady 


Generally competent in 
interpersonal relations, 
flexible, mature, main- 
taining healthy and pleas- 
urable relations with 
others 


No post-high-school ed- 
ucational aspirations and, 
for females: marriage, 
family, and homemaking 
preferred as career over 
working, living independ- 
ently; positive emphasis 
upon role as wife and 
mother 


Both middle or high 


Supportive once the de- 
cision was clear 


“Lee G. Burchinal, “Trends and Prospects for Young Marriages in the United States,” Journal of Marriage 
and the Family, p. 251, May, 1965. 
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Wedding Elopement and civil cere- 
mony 
Economic Virtually completely de- Low dependence upon 
basis pendent upon relatives relatives, mostly inde- 
pendent income, even if 
near hardship level 
Residence Always lived with in-laws Doubled up with relatives 


or other relatives 


some of the time, inde- 
pendent other periods of 
time 


Conventional, hometown, 
and church-sanctioned 
At least assured income 
above self-perceived hard- 
ship level 


Always maintained own 
independent place of resi- 
dence 


Rejecting or punitive, as- 
sistance provided as a 
method of controlling the 
marriage 


Post-marriage 
Parental views 


Cool 


Psychologically suppor- 
tive, sincerely want to 
help the young couple, 
assistance provided with 
no strings attached 


EE LE I a EE TET 


Way, one can establish a solid base from which 
to start the search for a marriage partner with 
whom a really good marriage can be created. 
It cannot be said too often that marriage is a 
matter of mutual support. At times, one part- 
ner will be in special need of it, and at other 
times the other will. But in order to be ready 
to give support when it is asked of you, you 
will first have to learn how to rely on yourself. 


Marriage as a solution Married life is so 
different from single life that it sometimes 
Seems that a person must automatically be- 
Come a different person after marriage. Ma- 
ture people making a good marriage grow and 
change. But they are the sort of people who 
Would grow and change to meet the conditions 
of any new way of life. Personality problems 
ate not cured by marriage. Feelings of in- 
fetiority are not eradicated by it. Social rela- 
tionships are not made easier because of it. 
re alcoholic is liable to find more reason "i 
Center not less, after marriage. The self- 
Will red, immature, and maladjusted person 
Probably spoil two lives instead of one. 
tea handicapped by alcoholism, criminal 
neies, or a history of mental illness with 
“Vidence that therapy has accomplished 


major personality changes are not good candi- 
dates for marriage. Sometimes they have such 
personal charm that their disabilities seem less 
serious than is really the fact. Also, their belief 
that marriage will make all the difference for 
them is often very convincing. In such cases, 
one must remind oneself that marriage is not 
a miracle worker. 

One should also remember that people can- 
not be changed except by their own efforts. 
Reform must start from within and be pushed 
on by an individual’s own determination. En- 
couragement from another person will help 
only if inner resolution is strong. 


Marriage as a bandwagon One marriage 
often sets off a sort of chain reaction in a 
social group. The better the marriage, the 
more likely it will be that other people will 
feel a longing to climb aboard the bright 
attractive bandwagon that seems to be passing 
them by. It takes a steady head and a good 
fund of common sense to resist that unrealistic 


impulse. 


Marriage and religious differences Much re- 
search has been done on marriages between 
people of different faiths, with special concen- 
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MARITAL SURVIVAL RATES* 


=g=====—— t, 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION SURVIVAL PERCENT 


Catholic-Catholic 96.2 
Mixed Presbyterian 94.6 
Lutheran-Lutheran 94.1 
Mixed Lutheran 93.0 
Mixed Methodist 92.9 
Methodist-Methodist 91.4 
Presbyterian-Presbyterian 91.0 
Catholic-Lutheran 90.5 
Mixed Baptist 90.0 
Catholic-Presbyterian 89.8 
Baptist-Baptist 89.8 
Catholic-Methodist 83.8 
Mixed unspecified Protestant 82.7 
Catholic-Baptist 81.6 
Catholic-unspecified Religions 77.6 
Protestant-Protestant (unspecified) 35.0 
Catholic-unspecified Protestant 28.7 

87.6 


Total population 


*Lee G. Burchinal and Loren E. Chancellor, “Sur- 
vival Rates among Religiously Homogamous and 
Interreligious Marriages,” Social Forces, vol. XLI, 
no. 4, pp. 353-363, 1963. 


tration on marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants and marriages between Christians 
and Jews. Data on interfaith marriages are in- 
cluded in the table of marital survival rates. It 
cannot be considered as the final word on the 
matter, however, since there is no information 
about questions of congeniality, compatibility, 
and maturity. 

Most sociologists would say that the person 
marrying out of his own faith runs at least a 
slightly greater risk of having problems in his 
marriage than does the person who marries 
someone of the same religion. Going to the 
same church gives a married couple another 
interest in common and ensures their having 
another viewpoint also in common. Any in- 
crease in areas of agreement is always helpful 
to a marriage. When there are children, there 
will be no dissension as to religious education. 
In addition, if an entire family has one church 
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allegiance, religion becomes a unifying and 
wholesome influence in their lives. 

Nevertheless, everything really depends on 
the individuals concerned. There are many 
happy interfaith marriages. When marriages 
are in other ways unhappy, the difference in 
religion may seem more intense and may add 
to other troubles, but that is because there are 
other sources of conflict. 

In other words, maturity is probably of first 
importance in a marriage between persons of 
different religions. Mature people not only find 
solutions to problems but also avoid insoluble 
problems in the first place. 


Interracial marriages The situation with re- 
gard to race is changing so rapidly that re- 
search becomes outdated almost as soon as it 
is done. In interracial marriages, as in the. case 
of all marriages, maturity is a most important 
factor. Perfection in maturity and congenial- 
ity is rare, however, and a difference in race 
will make it harder to reconcile other causes 
of friction that may exist. Special caution must 
be recommended when such a marriage is 
contemplated. 


TEENAGE MARRIAGE 


The rate of divorce for teenage couples is 
between two and four times greater than for 
marriages entered into by people in their 
twenties. This is evidence that a teenage mar- 
riage does not have the best chance for success. 

Divorce rates do not reveal the whole story. 
It cannot be concluded that a man and woman 
are happily married because they stay married. 
Many unhappy marriages are continued for 
religious reasons. In some cases, the husband— 
mothers are usually given custody—does not 
want to part with the children. In other cases, 
the wife feels insecure about making a new 
life for herself. Sometimes their families exert 
pressure on the husband and wife to remain 


married even though the marriage was not 
favored by either family in the first place. 


Immaturity There is some evidence to indi- 
cate that it is the immature teenagers who are the 
most likely to seek early marriage. They lack 
self-reliance. They feel insecure and dependent. 
Therefore, they seek what seems to them the 
safety and protection of marriage as a refuge 
from a world whose demands on them they 
do not feel competent to handle by themselves. 


Too early a choice It would obviously be a 
mistake to go into a factory and choose furniture 
in the process of being manufactured be- 
fore one has decided what sort of home he or 
she will be living in. But teenagers who choose 
marriage partners are making their choices 
among people still in the process of change 
and without any clear idea of what they them- 
selves may want when they have completed 
their own growing up. 

One girl went with the same boy for three 
years, starting when they were seniors in high 
school. They planned to marry, and she was 
heartbroken when he put an end to the en- 
gagement. because he had found someone he 
liked better. After several months of bitter 
depression, she began to date again and met 
the young man she has since married. 3 

She said, “I guess I've changed a lot since 
the days when I was going with Phil. Marv 
isn’t a bit like him, and yet I know I’ve made 
the right choice. I can’t imagine being happy 
with Phil now. I was so much younger ‘hen, 
and impressed by things that don’t impress me 
in the same way anymore. I’m glad now that 
Phil had the courage to break it off when he 
did.” Her friends agree. 


Unforeseen deprivations Teenagers who 
marry must face the fact that they will be 
o deny deprived of activities that are par- 
oy suited to their time of life—extra- 

tricular group activities, the free exploiation 


of vocational opportunities, and all of the fun 
of dating. The newly married girl generally 
drops out of school. This was the case with 90 
percent of the girls in an investigation of high 
school marriages in one state. Boys who marry 
may continue in school, but they are no longer 
free to enjoy life in the ways that are natural 
to them. They have economic responsibilities 
and personal allegiances that they must satisfy. 
At first, the companionship, sexual satisfac- 
tion, and stability of life in marriage seems 
more than enough to make up for what they 
have lost. As burdens increase and the new- 
ness of the relationship wears off, they will 
probably miss greatly the carefreeness and rec- 
reational activities that they enjoyed before mar- 
riage. ‘Bitterness and resentment often result. 


TRENDS IN MARRIAGE AGE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Age 
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*Bureau of the Census 
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Courtesy Johnson & Johnson Baby Care Program 


The chances for success in marriage are improved by preparation for family 


responsibility. 


The forced marriage The answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to all high school principals in 
one state revealed that 85 percent of the girls 
in communities with a population between 
2,000 and 10,000 who married while still in 
high school were pregnant at ‘the time. In 
communities with a population between 10,000 
and 40,000, 73 percent of the high school girls 
marrying were pregnant. 

Such marriages have all the usual disadvan- 
tages of the teenage marriage plus a few 
more. Both parties to the marriage are liable 
to feel at least a little trapped, which is not a 
feeling that brings out the best in people. They 
may have no congeniality or compatibility to 
bind them together. The parents of the young 
couple, while agreeing to the marriage as what 
they consider a matter of necessity, may be 
greatly disappointed or even antagonistic and 
their attitudes will be influential. Finally, care 
of the child will add to the normal difficulties 
encountered in the first year of marriage. 


The children of a teenage marriage Giving 
a child a good start in life is the most impor- 


tant and probably the most difficult job of 
parents. It requires a large supply of patience, 
self-control, responsibility, and the capacity to 
be unselfish. In the early years of the child’s 
life, his welfare must come first. Both parents 
must be prepared to make great sacrifices of 
their personal needs and interests in order to 
assure the child’s comfort. 

Mature and well-adjusted people are likely 
to meet these requirements with comparative 
ease. Young people in their teens who are still 
struggling to find their psychological and eco- 
nomic footing in the adult world will probably 
not respond so well. 

Furthermore, a teenage mother will have 
no opportunity to give herself a good founda- 
tion of vocational training in anticipation of 
the time when her children will no longer need 
her. And that time will come for her when 
she is still young enough to have many work- 
ing years ahead of her. She will have to start 
from the beginning to prepare herself for a 
job, and the basic training will not be as easy 
then as it would have been in her formative 
years. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


fk 


10, 


Discuss: Two people are deeply in love. 
What would be any elements in the 
situation that in your opinion would 
make the marriage a bad one? 

The two people of a marriage should 
have somewhat compatible standards. 
If you were contemplating marriage. 
what differences in standards would 
you be unable to tolerate? 

What traits in other people do you think 
charming if you do not have to live with 
them? 

Discuss with the deepest insight pos- 
sible the aftereffects of a divorce on 
each person concerned. 

What qualities would you want in a 
marriage partner if you were marrying 
at your present age? 

Which qualities in a marriage partner 
might seem less important two years 
from now than at the present? 

Look. back two years. What qualities in 
a marriage partner would then have 
seemed important? Are those qualities 
still important to you? Why or why 
not? 

Why are troubles with mothers-in-law 
and fathers-in-law common and under- 
Standable? 

What are the characteristics of a cour? 
Ship situation that you could not possi- 
bly expect to continue throughout the 
marriage? 

Think of a person you ha ' 
long time. Have you learned anything 
about him in the last year that you had 
no knowledge of before that? What has 
revealed it now? 


ourt- 


ve known a 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life . . . 


RIS 


2. 


10. 


In two columns, list your own maturi- 
ties and immaturities. 

Which of your immaturities would hurt 
a marriage? What are you doing to im- 
prove? 

What immaturities in another person 
would make you hesitate to marry him? 
What qualities that you dislike in your- 
self would you take care not to show 
someone you were going with? 

Think of someone you liked on first 
acquaintance but came to dislike on 
finding out more about him. 

What characteristics do your parents 
dislike in you? Which of these do you 
agree should be changed? How willing ' 
are you to change them? How much 
have you tried? How difficult has it 
been? How would you behave if it were 
your spouse who wanted the change? 
For each parent, think of the following: 
What characteristics does he have that 
have been an advantage in the mar- 
riage? 

What characteristics in your parent of 
the opposite sex would you like to have 
in the person you marry? Which ones 
would you dislike? 

How much opportunity have you given 
yourself to become acquainted with’ 
many people of the opposite sex? 
What characteristics in yourself would 
you like to have strengthened through 
your association with a marriage part- 
ner—sense of humor, interests, care of 
property, personal attractiveness, good 
judgment in respect to money? 
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Ckapter 5 


An Effective 
Marital Relationship 


Do you know that... 


quarrels and disagreements occur in most 
marriages? 

there is some drudgery and routine in mar- 
ried life? 

only when people have mastered the respon- 
sibility for their own welfare are they 
ready to take on the responsibilities of 
marriage? 


liking is as important as loving in a mar- 
riage? 

being realistic about money is essential for 
a good marriage? 


a good family provides environmental variety 
for the children? 


the happiness or unhappiness of the first 
year may affect a child for years? 


S ....BOLLllll la w —< i ——Ñ iu u ——————————— u u 


A GOOD MARRIAGE is the most rewarding ex- 
perience that life can offer. It provides for the 
reliable satisfaction of certain vital personal 
needs, both physical and psychological. It also 
serves as the base from which one can work 
toward private goals that are important mostly 
to oneself alone. In addition, a good marriage 
provides children of the family with the kind 
of experience that will help them grow into 
sturdy, well-adjusted adults. 

But a good marriage does not simply 
happen, not even when the choice of marriage 
partners is the best possible. The process of 
changing two single lives into one shared life 
requires a great deal of mutual compromise 
and self-sacrifice, day by day and year by year. 
Both husband and wife have to be individually 
determined to make their marriage a success. 
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This may be at the cost of considerable altera- 


tions in the ideas and behaviors they brought 
to the marriage. 


THE RIGHT ATTITUDE 


In the engagement period it is sensible to be 
particularly aware of the other person’s faults 
as well as of his good qualities. That is the 
time to wonder whether the necessary adjust- 
ments can be made. 

After marriage a different point of view is 
necessary. Each should then be particularly 
aware of the other person’s good qualities. 
When faults cannot be ignored, they may seem 
less important if it is remembered that if the 


fault were eradicated, a virtue might well dis- 
appear with it. 


Clairol, Inc. 


Ina Successful marriage there are many times of great enjoyment. 


The other side of the coin Bill says, “Meals 
are sometimes delayed in our house. Anne is 
busy with something else, quite often helping 
Someone out in some way, and she doesn’t get 
dinner started on time. But on the other hand, 
i : get home late, she isn’t upset at all, even 
to ae s had to put everything back in the oven 
to mee warm. And I can bring someone home 
stride r any old time—she takes it In her 
easy, That's the other side of her bighearted, 
going way—and I value it.” 

H aggie says, “Darrell’s a do-it-now person. 
nto extremes about it, and sometimes 
the Oe al: Once he actually got up from 
e in the middle of dinner to put in a 


new washer because he heard the sink tap 
dripping. He just can’t rest if something needs 
to be done. But then I look at other husbands, 
putting things off forever and ever, and I 
can’t complain.” 

Al says, “Jill hasn’t much of a sense of pro- 
portion. She takes things hard, trivial things 
lots of times. She’s always making mountains 
out of molehills. Sometimes I’m not in the 
mood for it. But on the whole it surely builds 
up my ego, the way she looks to me for re- 
assurance. It’s nice to be needed.” 


Self-criticism One happily married wife says, 
“Whenever my husband does something that 
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really bothers me, I try to pair it up with 
something in myself that ought to be changed, 
and then I try to change. It takes my mind 
off his faults anyway. A friend of mine trades 
things off with her husband: ‘If I stop doing 
this, will you stop doing that?’ It works for 
them; it doesn’t work for us. I tried it. It made 
Phil resentful. But I’ve noticed that if I quietly 
sneak in a reference to one of his mannerisms 
that I dislike or the fact that he’d bought a lot 
of expensive tools that he never used—and 
then really work at something that he’s com- 
plained about in me—well, after a while Pd 
notice that he wasn’t doing it any more. But 
he couldn’t stand to have me comment on that 
happy fact. For us, silence is golden! ” 


Compromises and sacrifices The aim of hus- 
bands and wives should be to go a little more 
than halfway in making the compromises and 
sacrifices that will inevitably be necessary to 
make a good marriage. Then each partner will 
feel that he is getting a little more than he is 
giving, which will make the painful part of the 
effort seem worthwhile. Fifty-fifty is fair, but if 
each partner tries to give more than 50 percent, 
the resulting margin of goodwill will be help- 
ful when troubles occur. 


REALISTIC EXPECTATIONS 


Romantic love will fade Romantic love in- 
volves not only high sexual excitement but 
also a longing to be with the other person as 
much as possible. As knowledge of the other 
person increases, the mystery that is essential 
to romantic love inevitably disappears. As 
novelty wears off, people become somewhat 
desensitized to each other as a sexual stimulus. 

The man, probably more than the woman, 
would like to continue to feel this way toward 
someone. The woman, probably more than the 
man, wants someone to continue to feel this 
Way toward her. But mature husbands and 
wives accept the fact that they must settle for 
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another kind of love, one quieter and there- 
fore more likely to be sustained for a lifetime. 
This quieter and steadier love helps married 
people to face serious illness and financial 
trouble, as well as head colds and upset 
stomachs, and enables them to realize that the 
other person cannot be charming and decora- 
tive and beautifully groomed at all times. It is 
this perhaps unexciting love that cherishes, that 
comforts, that gives security, and that provides 
a steady warmth throughout life. 


Drudgery and routine For the majority of 
people, married life will include housework 
that is monotonous and repetitive, money 
worries, and unpleasant chores. This should be 
expected. Adult life is a combination of times 
when everything is comfortable, pleasant, and 
exhilarating and times when there is drudgery, 
boredom, overexertion, and frustration, What 
should be particularly remembered’ in marriage 
is that one must expect and accept the dis- 
couraging and distasteful along with the satis- 
fying. Even more, though it is sometimes 
difficult, one should be cheerful, considerate of 


the marriage partner, and interested in his or 
her activities. 


Quarrels and disagreements The handling 
of money, the division of household tasks, the 
disciplining and care of children, friendships, 
recreational needs, in-laws, vacation choices, 
manners, mannerisms, sexual needs, personal 
preferences of all kinds—these are all possible 
sources of conflict. Such conflicts will not 
necessarily occur, and they need not be un- 
pleasant if they do occur. 

Even in the best-regulated households, there 
are likely to be quarrels, anger, and hurt feel- 
ings now and then. Every couple should be 
prepared to hold back from saying “I told you 
so!” or “Now the truth comes out!” or “I'll 
never forgive you for that! ” They should also 
be prepared to forget the unpleasantness as 
quickly as they would forget a summer storm. 


Imperfections Everyone would like to have 
a perfect mate: someone whose moods always 
match his own, whose behavior is always just 
what is wanted, who is always sympathetic and 
understanding. No one does, of course, and to 
Want too much from a spouse is to doom one- 
Self to disappointment and to burden the other 
Person unduly, Every husband and wife must 
be prepared to live a part of life—and perhaps 
the larger part of it—as a self-sustaining per- 
Son. To a considerable extent, he must depend 
Solely on his own resources for interests, for 
growth, for direction, and for courage. 


CONFLICTS 


In even congenial couples, differences in 
backgrounds, customs and standards, and as- 
Pirations can cause trouble. 


Differing backgrounds Jill was born in a 
fairly large city and has lived there all of her 
life., After graduation from high school, she 
attended business school for a year and then, 
at eighteen-and-a-half, got a job as a stenog- 
Tapher in a large firm. She dated a number of 
men but finally married Al, who was an ac- 
Countant in the same company. He was born 
2nd brought up on a farm and attended college 
for two years. 

They were basically congenial and in many 
Ways compatible. They were both fond of chil- 
area, They liked the city and delighted in 
exploring it together, They enjoyed the same 
ar, of recreation. They agreed in their politi- 
° Views, and they liked much the same sort 
in People. But Al was brought up in a home 
ym ich the father was the undisputed boss. 
moe: brought up in a home in which the 
man cr, a nagging and never-contented wo- 
disag had ruled the household by being very 
Wa 8teeable whenever she failed to get her 

` AS a farm boy, Al easily accepted physi- 
*spects of life that Jill had been trained 


to 1 
think og as being “not very nice.” Als 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Realistic couples expect occasional tensions in 
marriage. 


family attended church regularly. Jill went to 
church only now and then. With her, going to 
church was not a family affair. Her mother 
attended a different one. Her father did not 
go to church at all. 

After marriage, Al confidently assumed 
command of the household and was startled 
when Jill resented it. Churchgoing thrust itself 
forward as a matter for special decisions. Jill’s 
squeamishness bothered Al, just as his frankness 


bothered Jill. 


Differing customs and standards Anne was 
brought up in a family that had always been 
extremely sociable. Visitors were frequent and 
unfailingly welcome. Everyone in the family 
was free at any time to bring a friend or two 
home for lunch or dinner. Housekeeping was 
adequate but casual. The house was always 
clean, but sometimes it was in disorder. Good 


sportsmanship, giving up- personal desires if 
they conflicted with those of the group, and 
an easy companionship were all qualities much 
admired in her family. 
© Anne was openhanded almost to a fault. 
Money exists to be spent, she felt, and spend 
it she did, though often on family or friends 
rather than on herself. Like the rest of her 
family, she gladly lent any possession—lawn 
mower, typewriter, or even the family car. 
She married Bill, a quiet, self-contained boy 
whom she had met at college. Bill was the kind 
of person who enjoys some social activity but 
needs a certain amount of solitude and quiet 
to feel good. The constant flow of people in 
the house wore on his nerves, and his pleas for 
a quiet evening at home grew more and more 


frequent. He was not stingy, but he was care- 
ful with money. It hurt him to see Anne spend 
so freely and sometimes carelessly the money 
he worked hard to earn. His mother was a fine 
housekeeper, and he liked to have things neat 
and orderly as well as clean. 


Differing aspirations Darrell was very am- 
bitious, both professionally and socially. His 
wife Maggie was not sympathetic with his 
drive to get ahead. She disliked the idea of 
putting herself out, as she said, just to make 
an impression on people who had more money 
or who had risen higher in the social and busi- 
ness worlds. At times she made fun of his plans 
for the future. To her they seemed superficial 
and unwholesome. Her idea was to have a 


In marriage, romantic love deepens into enduring affection. 
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house in a good neighborhood, to enjoy life 


day by day, and to rear happy children. 


Adjustment of conflicts All the couples de- 
scribed above have stayed together and their 
marriages are judged to be particularly happy 
by their friends and by themselves, too. The 
interesting thing is that of these husbands and 
wives none is quite the same person that he 
was when he married. Each has made changes 
in his or her ideas and behavior in order to fit 
them to those of the marriage partner. View- 
Points have enlarged. Tastes and interests 
have broadened. 

They all had some qualities in common— 
a capacity to look at themselves with a certain 
amount of detachment, a respect for other 
People’s rights, an awareness that other points 
of view can exist, and a realistic acceptance of 
the fact that few things are perfect. As a 
result, each was able to be tolerant when 
tolerance was necessary, and each was able 
to change when change was desirable. 

Jill goes regularly to church and likes the 
Practice now that it has been established. She 
agrees with Al that the routine gives the chil- 
dren a sense of stability. For his part, Al does 
Not rule the household as his father did. He 
Saw his mother’s life from a new viewpoint 


after he married. He decided that he did not ` 


Want that sort of meek submissiveness and 
Self-denial for Jill. The final word is still his, 
but they talk things over before he decides any- 
thing. His final word is often, “Well, if it means 
` pr much to you, go ahead.” 

Jill says, “The thing is, you can’t have two 
People settle things by taking a vote. It would 
= one against one if they disagree. And he 

ce all around things better than 1 do. Besides, 
all T always willing to listen, and that’s really 
Say Want—to be listened to, to have my fair 

` Another way I’ve changed—I'm much 
diva, accepting of the physical side of life. I 
Consia, liked his attitude better than mine. He 

ers sex as perfectly natural, and that’s 
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In the early years of marriage, husbands and wives 
learn to understand one another's emotional re- 


actions. 


the way I wanted to be when I started thinking 
about it. He gave me the confidence to be 
that way.” 

Bill’s feelings about Anne’s generous im- 
pulses changed. “She’s opened my eyes to a 
lot of things I didn’t really like in myself,” he 
says. “I used to hold back from letting anyone 
use anything of mine, because I wanted to 
keep it mine—a nasty sort of possessiveness. I 
wouldn’t lend things even when I knew the 
other person is just as careful as I am. I like 
her way better, and I’ve tried to imitate it.” 

It helps that Anne is understanding about 
his need for solitude. When he disappears in 
the middle of a noisy social evening, she covers 
up for him. She accepts his inability to put up 
with long sessions of entertaining. As for 
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Planning and management are shared responsi- 
bilities in marriage. 


finances, she says, “I know Im extravagant. 
There is no excuse for it. It isn’t mature. So 
I budget myself. I have a fund that I use for 
presents and impulse buying. I do not charge 
such purchases to our account.” 

Darrell is still ambitious but less single- 
mindedly so. He sees the point of enjoying 
-himself a little on the way to his goals. Maggie 
has come to understand his need to get to the 
top if he can, and to accept it. She says, “I 
still think it’s silly and maybe wrong to place so 
high a value on worldly success. But that’s the 
way it has to be. I suppose it’s something that 
went wrong in his childhood. But he wouldn’t 
be the same person if he were different. That 
sounds silly, but that sums it up, as far as I am 


\ 


concerned. He wouldn’t be Darrell if he weren’t 
terribly ambitious, and Darrell’s the one for me.” 

However, because he now feels understood, 
Darrell is less tense and unyielding about the 
details of his plans to rise in the world. He 
knows that Maggie genuinely wants for him 
what he wants for himself and that she will 
help as long as he does not demand a com- 
plete sacrifice of her goals. He now finds that 
he enjoys taking things easy at times. 


SPECIAL PROBLEM AREAS 


There are areas in marriage that easily be- 
come the source of problems. 


Handling of money There is no evidence 
that income level is directly related to the 
level of marital happiness. There are unhappy 
high-income couples and unhappy low-income 
couples. But when money is limited, the man- 
agement of it makes problems. If bills go 
unpaid, financial worries will make tempers 
short. If the partners have different wants and 
there is not enough money to satisfy both, one 
of them may be left with a grievance. 

One cause of money troubles is the fact that 
many young people do not face facts in plan- 
ning what they can afford in the way of home 
comforts after they marry. In one investiga- 
tion of young people in the teens, 78 percent 
expected to have a washing machine when 
married, 77 percent an air-conditioner, 57 per- 
cent a dryer, 38 percent a dishwasher, and 23 
percent a freezer. 

In another survey, it was found that 57 
percent of the young couples between eighteen 
and twenty-four years of age had installment 
debts, sometimes tying up as much as one- 
fifth of their income. In no other age were so 
many couples attempting to carry so heavy a 
burden of debt. 

Assuming that there is enough money for the 
family to live on, then ill feelings and quarrels 
about money can best be-avoided by: 


ae i 
Accepting the fact that very few families 


can buy everything they wish: Most people 
ram learn to go without some of the 
“ae they would like to have. It is essen- 
P to be realistic and self-disciplining here 
i In other aspects of life. 

mi the fact that expenditures are a 
iia, i and not something that the 
on of one person should decide: Of all the 
Tired that must be talked over and 
Pil „upon in marriage, handling the 
Plann income is one of the most important. 
Then a how the money should be spent: 
thers ne plan should be followed unless 
= is a good, mutually agreed upon 

Son for making an exception. 


Nn 


Bring; 
Sires R up children Children can be a 
Young coy a conflict in marriage. Many 
care and ples do not anticipate the amount of 
Usbands watchfulness that a baby needs. Some 
° a soa the fact that their needs must 
Child’s life ` S in the first year of the 
Principal p ome wives resent the fact that the 
ater on, TK OF child rearing falls on them. 
find them. husbands and wives in some cases 
Questions e in sharp disagreement on many 
e o discipline and general upbringing. 
Marriage <n consideration always needed in 
Such difficulti take care of some aspects of eo 
SUggeste a Otherwise, the following may 


Par 
i should recognize the fact that their 
childhocg strongly influenced by their ow? 
Juana and adolescent experiences- They 
Tearin try to include new ideas about child 
pe Ë in their decisions and try to be 
2. “N-minded 
i 
eo is a joint venture. Husband 
ents. © must try to arrive at some agree- 
3. Process, how they will carry out the 
i i 4 “4: 
facto, ai s welfare should be the deciding 
in decisions as to how to treat him. 


Adjusting to the wife’s working Many young 
women keep their jobs after they marry. After 
children are born, some women continue to 
work for financial reasons. Others work for 
the interest, stimulation, and sense of accom- 
plishment their jobs give them. 

Problems in this area center around deci- 
sions to work, care of the home, and care of 
the children. Some principles that may offer 


help are: 

1. If a woman works, she should have relief 
from some of her home duties, if that is 
possible. The husband should be less de- 
manding about what is done and also take 
on some of the chores. It would be wise 
to agree on this before marriage. 


d a wife share the chores and the 


A husband an 
a home. 
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2. No woman should feel that the only way 
to self-fulfillment is through a job. Home- 
making is an important occupation and to 
many women a very satisfying one. De- 
veloping homemaking skills in the way of 
preparing meals that are attractive and 
nutritious, keeping a clean and orderly 
home, managing money and appliances to 
get the most out of them, and being able to 
entertain graciously are achievements not 
to be taken lightly. If there are children, 
they will need much of the mother’s time. 
When they are in school, she might turn 
some of her energy to community service 
or to self-improvement in knowledge, ap- 
preciations, and skills. 

3. If a mother cannot be with her children, 
it is very important that she find a mother- 
substitute who genuinely loves children and 
is a good influence on them. When there 
are investigations of how well children of 
working mothers get along, the deciding 
factor is always the quality of the person 
who is taking care of the children. 


Weakening of affection In a good marriage 
husbands and wives make each other happy. 
How to do this is too subtle and personal a 
matter to encompass in dos and do nots. None- 


theless, the following principles are worth 
remembering: 


1. After marriage, husbands and wives often 
relax the practices and standards that made 
them attractive during courtship days. No 
one can be on his best behavior all of the 
time in a family situation. But when a 
certain degree of cleanliness and of cour- 
tesy seem important to the spouse, one 
should attempt to stay at least at that level. 

2. Everyone likes to be appreciated. Yet it is 
often easier to find fault than to mention 
good qualities. Nagging is typical of many 
wives—perhaps more than of husbands. It 
is never pleasant and it is often nothing 
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more than a bad habit. The nagging wife 
should continuously try to cut down on 
her nagging and, if she must remind, try 
to find more clever and agreeable ways 
to do so. 

3. Women should avoid the mistake of turn- 
ing away from the husband to center atten- 
tion wholly on the child. 


Relations with in-laws Congenial in-laws 
can add much to the family circle in affection, 
security, and companionship. They can, of 
course, make trouble too. There are certain 
natural reasons for this. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult for parents to be as tolerant of a son-in- 
law or a daughter-in-law as of their own child. 
They are used to his faults, they may be more 
than usually appreciative of his virtues, and 
they have loved him for a long time. It may 
trouble them to see him care for his spouse 
more than for them. 

In addition, parents and brothers and sisters 
are used to family prerogatives. They may criti- 
cize, give advice, borrow, ask favors, tell con- 
fidences without hesitation. Any of this may be 
annoying to the spouse. Also the husband or 
wife may have different standards from the 
in-laws and this may cause misunderstandings 
and, possibly, antagonism. 

Some suggestions for this sometimes diffi- 
cult situation are: 


1. If possible, do not live with in-laws. They 
may be loving and helpful, but it will be 
tempting to them to want to give advice ‘or 
instructions and to expect to have living 
arrangements fit their desires. When the 
situation cannot be avoided, any possible 
separation of the two households seems 
wise. Tact and understanding are essential. 

2. Be as forbearing as possible. Qualities 
in your spouse’s relatives may be ones he 
likes. Behaviors may be normal and natural 
ones. They may still irritate you. Try to 
relax and accept them. 


3. If the relationships are not good, avoid 
association as much as possible. If it takes 
place seldom enough, it may be within 
your ability to be courteous and at your 
best with them. 


DIVORCE 


About 20 to 25 percent of all first marriages 
end in annulment, desertion, or divorce. The 
causes of these failures can probably be 
grouped in two large categories: 


1. Poor choices of marriage partners 
2. Unrealistic expectations of marriage and 
an inability to adjust to the real facts 


Poor choices As a rule, the poor choices 
will have been made because not enough time 
and sober thought were given to the selection. 
The longer the engagement, within reason, the 
better will be the chances of making a good 
choice. As mentioned in Chapter 4, six 
months should be the minimum. But a long 
engagement will be of little use unless the 
engaged couple make up their minds to believe 
any unpleasing discoveries that they may make 
about each other or about themselves. 


Unrealistic expectations Marriage can pro- 
vide a situation that helps people change them- 
selves. The strong desire to deserve the devo- 


A child learns from his parents during his early years what to expect of life. 
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tion of one’s partner, to measure up to his 
or her higher standards, to give as much as 
or more than one is getting—all this can 
help one change if he is already the kind who 
tries to be a better person. But it is this will- 
ingness to change that is important. Marriage 
by itself will not work any such miracles. 

In other words, faults in the other person 
will not magically disappear or somehow lose 
their sting after marriage. Maladjustments will 
continue to exist. The shy person will not 
suddenly acquire social ease and skills. The 
person who is afraid of life will not suddenly 
become courageous. The discontented person 
will not suddenly become contented and at 
peace with himself and the world. 

Some people look forward to marriage as a 
situation that will be as happy and as free from 
irksome responsibilities and troubles as the 
courtship often is. They discover that life is as 
real and earnest and stressful after marriage 
as it was before. They are startled when the 
idealized spouse turns out to be at times cross, 
foolish, selfish, stubborn, and tiresome. Wives 
in particular are hurt by the disappearance of 
romantic feelings and behavior. 


Easy discouragement Divorce has become 
So common that some young couples may 
think of it as the best solution to marital 
problems as soon as serious ones arise, This is a 
dangerous viewpoint. Every lengthy and worth- 
while undertaking—a job, a marriage, parent- 
hood—has times of success and times of 
failure, times of happy satisfaction and times 
of discouragement. Any such undertaking de- 
mands perseverance. 

Troubles will surely occur in all marriages. 
They must be met with the hope of over- 
coming them. Only when everything has been 
tried to make a success of the venture should 
an acceptance of failure enter into the picture. 

Marriage counselors work with many cases 
that seem hopeless. Some, with the help of the 
counselor, are improved so much that the mar- 
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riage continues and becomes a satisfactory 
one. In others, of course, the situation is gen- 
uinely hopeless and separation or divorce seems 
the only solution. 


THE FAMILY 


A happy family is one in which there is 
tolerance, cheerfulness, affection, and trust. 
Approval is expressed more often than dis- 
approval. Projects are more often encouraged 
than discouraged. There may be quarrels. But 
when they are over, they are over and life is 
pleasant again. At all times there is respect for 
the rights and individuality of every member 
of the household. From the beginning, children 
are treated like human beings. They are made 
welcome, their rights are respected, and their 
company is enjoyed. 


Responsibility of parenthood Everyone ordi- 
narily has many responsibilities. He takes them 
on only one or two at a time if he is lucky, 
making sure that he has a sufficiently firm 
grip on each one before he moves on to the 
next. 

Students are learning to handle the first 
one, which is the responsibility for oneself. 
This responsibility includes taking full charge 
of physical and psychological health, discover- 
ing personal goals, and preparing for and tak- 
ing the first steps toward reaching those goals. 
The student who does not care about his 
grades because his parents do not care or who 
neglects his health is hurting himself. The 
person who will suffer the most from his fail- 
ures or excesses is himself. 

When people have mastered the responsi- 
bility for their own welfare, they will be ready 
to take on the responsibility of a job and the 
responsibility of a home. At first the home 
may be very simple, perhaps a room in a 
rooming house or a one-room apartment. After 
that, there is the responsibility of marriage. 
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Successful parents expect and accept differences among their children. 


When a person has taken on all of these 
responsibilities, for self, for job, for home, and 
for marriage, he will find that they will have 
to be juggled. Sometimes one is in the fore- 
ground, sometimes another. None of them can 
be neglected for long. Wives who expect their 
husbands to put marriage first at all times are 
wanting the impossible. Husbands who expect 
their wives to put comfort and convenience 
of a husband first at all times are being un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless, there is one responsi- 
bility that should always come first for both, 
and it should not be undertaken unless one is 
Prepared to put it first. That is the responsi- 
bility of parenthood. 

It must come first because it involves de- 
Pendent lives that will normally continue long 
after the lives of the parents are over. To 

Ting new life into the world and then by 
Neglect or abuse let a needlessly unhappy 
Person develop is a crime that every human 


“ng must take seriously. 


It is an exploded idea that children forget 
and get over the painful aspects of their child- 
aood. Unconscious memories of rejection, neg- 
lect, insecurity, and unreasonable discipline in 
the early years of life will influence their 
responses to the world as long as they live. 


Preparation for parenthood Ideally, a hus- 
band and wife should complete their mutual 
adjustment to marriage and to each other 
before they venture into parenthood. -They 
should also firmly face the fact that they may 
have to sacrifice much that is of personal 
importance in order to make sure that the 
needs of the child are satisfied. Furthermore, 
these sacrifices will have to be made cheerfully. 

They should also face the fact that their 
child is going to remember what happens to 
him. From the beginning, everything that they 
do will teach him what life is. What he 
learns will largely determine his basic attitudes 
toward life as an adult. The neglected or 
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abused baby may grow up to be fearful about 
life. The child who feels rejected or who is 
given no say in his life may grow up with feel- 
ings of inferiority or hostility that will be a 
permanent handicap. The child with constantly 
quarreling parents is likely to become an in- 
secure adult, unable to assert himself with 
confidence. 


The right care of a child A child will not 
suffer serious harm from every bad experience 
that he may happen to have. The right sort of 
watchfulness may be easier to maintain if this 
comparison is kept in mind: Parents lay the 
foundation of their child’s whole life in his 
childhood. Once the bottom layer is soundly 
established, a few bad blocks here and there 
will not matter, provided that they do not all 
land in the same place. If they do, extra sup- 
ports should be put in at that spot before the 
building goes further. But the bottom layer, 
laid in infancy, is particularly important be- 
cause it represents the basic trust in the good- 
ness of life that is vitally necessary to the 
formation of a well-adjusted adult. The de- 
spairing baby who, wet and cold in the dark, 
cries in vain will have despair always with 
him as an unconscious memory. The baby who 
meets roughness and ‘harshness at every turn 
will see the world as a rough, harsh place and 
be afraid. 

The right attitude Some parents regard 
their children as raw material that they can 
shape to suit themselves. Here again a com- 
Parison may be useful. A child is an unknown 
Seed. A gardener who took a seed at random 
and made up his mind to grow a pink zinnia 
With it would be wondered at. But some 
Parents, as if ignorant of inherited characteris- 
tics, behave like that. They make up their 
Minds beforehand what they want their child 
to be and then try to mold him into that form. 
n doing so, they injure or destroy what might 


have been. 


The great joy of parenthood ought to be 
the joy of discovery. A new human life has 
come into the world, and all that can be 
certainly predicted is that it will not duplicate 
any other human being. If parents are wise, 
they will give it as many opportunities to de- 
velop in different directions as they can, 
encouraging it to grow freely without nipping 
anything in the bud or trying to pick the bud 
open prematurely. Their only aim for their 
child should be to assist him toward the three 
goals that belong to all human beings: self- 
control, self-reliance, and self-fulfillment. 


AVOIDING PARENTAL PITFALLS 


Acceptance of individual differences Chil- 
dren should be allowed to grow at their own 
rate and neither be pushed nor held back. 
Parents should guard against becoming wor- 
ried if other children walk or talk at an earlier 
age or show other signs of precocity. The 
normal range for all aspects of development 
is very broad. If parents are in serious doubt 
that their child is developing normally, they 
should consult an expert in the field for re- 
assurance or advice. They should not establish 
a norm on their own and attempt to force the 
child to keep pace with it. 


Toilet training Great tolerance and patience 
on the part of the parents is needed. Training 
should probably not be begun until the child is 
at least eighteen months old. Scolding and 
shaming the child should be avoided. Praise 
for success and sympathy for mistakes will 
create the best atmosphere for learning the 
muscular control needed. 


Consistency Everyone likes to know where 
he stands with the law of the land. Adults 
should consider how they would feel if speed 
limits and parking regulations were not only 
unposted but also changed from day to day, so 
that they could never be sure that they were 
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Children learn by example. They are likely to imitate the characteristics of 


their parents. 


safe from a ticket. Then they will understand 
how a child feels when his mother sometimes 
laughs at his pranks and sometimes gets furious 
and spanks, sometimes sympathizes with his 
mishaps and sometimes scolds him for them, 
sometimes applauds messy experiments in self- 
reliance and sometimes gets angry. Parents 
should think about what is absolutely neces- 
sary in the way of discipline and then limit 
themselves to those necessities. 


Tolerance It is important for children to 


learn that there is nothing about the human 
body that is inherently bad or shameful. Some 
parents expect their children to be angelic. 
They know what impulses and vengeful day- 
dreams pop up in their own minds, but they 
are startled when their children have them. 
They are interested in sex, but they expect 
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their children to ignore that side of life. They 
lose their tempers, but they criticize their own 
children for doing so. 

The infornied parent is tolerant and under- 
standing. When a child says, “I hate you! Id 
like to kill you!” he responds with something 
like, “I understand how you feel. I’m getting in 
your way, and you don’t like it. But it has to be 
done, and pretty soon we'll be friends again,” 


because he knows that emotions and impulses 
are involuntary. 


Self-awareness Parents can fall into error 


without knowing it because selfish motives are 
pressing for expression at the expense of the 
child. For example, between two and three 
years of age a child goes through a negativ- 
istic period when he is liable to say no to 
everything. The informed parent recognizes 


` that this is normal for the age. He distracts 
the child when necessary and makes no issue 
of it. 

But some parents cannot tolerate being 
bested, even by a baby. They will insist on 
their rights even against a three-year-old—and 
of course they are victorious. The child suffers. 
In his first bid for independence, he is made 
to feel guilty, and he will remember the feeling. 

Some parents are inconsistent with their 
children and may unconsciously enjoy the sen- 
sation of having someone anxiously watchful 
of their changes of mood. Some lay down 
endless rules for their children to obey, often 
because they enjoy the sensation of power and 
possession. Some give way to jealousy and feed 
a childish hunger for love by demanding their 
child’s whole capacity for giving affection. 
Some are overprotective, perhaps to conceal 
from themselves an inner rejection of the 
child. 

When a little boy typically turns against his 
father in early childhood and shows more 
affection for his mother, some mothers en- 
courage him because they enjoy the father’s 
discomfiture. Some fathers are foolishly hurt 
by the child’s natural behavior and bear a 
grudge. When the little girl makes much of 
her father at the expense of her mother, some 
fathers use her affection as a weapon against 
their wives. Some mothers turn their resent- 
ment against the little girl, who does not 
deserve it. 


Understanding what children are Children 
come into the world psychologically unde- 
veloped. They begin life without knowledge, 
without self-control of any kind, and without 
reasoning ability. At the start, a baby is a 
Psychological seed. All of his development is 
yet to come. 

To tell a baby to stop crying, for example, 
Shows no understanding of what a baby is. He 
cannot comprehend. One young mother re- 
marked, “Yes, but if I say it sharply enough, 
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Children learn by sharing family responsibilities. 


so that he knows I mean it, he stops. What 
about that? ” What she does in such instances 
is to frighten her baby into a kind of paralysis 
of fear. 

Children often do clumsy, illogical, danger- 
ous, annoying things. They do so because they 
do not know any better. It should be re- 
membered that they have far more to learn in 
the first six years of their lives than students 
have in high school and college combined. 
They should receive patient, tolerant, warm- 
hearted assistance in that enormous task. 


PARENTS AS TEACHERS 


The baby is a newcomer to life. Is life 
basically good or bad? He does not know. He 
will find the answer to that important ques- 
tion from his parents as he lives the first 
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months and years of his life, and he will re- 
member it as long as he lives. 

If he learns that life is basically good, he 
will meet any disasters that come his way later 
on with courage and fortitude, enduring them 
for the sake of better times to come. If he 
learns that life is basically bad, he will 
crumple under trouble. 

For that reason, parents should be deter- 
mined to keep their baby comfortable and 
happy in the first years of life. They should 
introduce him only gradually and reassuringly 
to the pains of defeat and uncertainty. In that 
way, they will bring up brave boys and brave 
girls. 


Examples for learning Parents are the mod- 
els from which their children will pattern them- 
selves. Children learn by example. If parents 
are overaggressive, cruel, surly, maladjusted, 
or criminal, their children will learn to be the 
same without any special tutoring. Even if 
there should be special tutoring in the other 
direction, the example will remain by far the 
stronger influence. That is, a hostile mother is 
likely to bring up hostile children even if she 
devotes two hours a day to telling them to be 
helpful and kind. A father who cheats is likely 
to bring up cheating children, even if he urges 
them at every opportunity to be honest. 


If parents want their children to be so- 
cially skilled, kindhearted, courageous, self- 
controlled, industrious, persevering, and eager 
to learn, they will themselves have to acquire 
these characteristics and then pass them along 
by example. 

The sex roles, in particular, are best learned 
by example. It is considered essential that girls 
have in their lives women or older girls from 
whom they can learn by observation what it is 
to be a woman. Boys should have men or older 
boys from whom they can learn by observation 
what it is to be a man. Parents can serve this 
purpose better than anyone else—if they are 
people who are comfortable in their sex roles. 


Settings for learning Parents also provide 
the settings through which the child learns. Va- 
riety in physical surroundings, people, interests, 
and activities open the way to wide learning 
at a time when the individual is both ready 
and eager to become acquainted with all as- 
pects of life. In such a setting, parents who are 
making the most of themselves, who are inter- 
ested in continuing their own growth, who have 
absorbing hobbies, and who welcome the 
clumsy participation of their children in these 
interests and activities—these are the parents 


who are giving their children the best chances 
to learn. 


a 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or 
discuss in class ... 


1. If a perfect marriage were possible, 


what would be its characteristics? 

How would you resolve each of the 

following difficulties if you were a part- 

ner in the marriage? 

a. You have one child. You want more, 
but your spouse does not. 
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b. Your spouse is impulsive. You are 
cautious and like to plan carefully. 


c. Your spouse is a spendthrift. You 
are not. 


d. Your mother-in-law frequently gives 
you unwanted advice. 

e. Your spouse loves social activities. 
You do not. 

f 


Your spouse wants to be rigidly 


strict with the children. You believe 
in leniency. 


Some say that a couple should not 
have children until they have been mar- 
ried for several years. What might the 
arguments for this be? 

What are little things that husbands and 
wives do that hurt a marriage relation- 
ship? That improve it? 

How can excessive quarrels and con- 
flicts in a marriage be prevented? 
Make up rules for how a marriage quar- 
rel should be carried out. List dos and 
do nots. 

Discuss happy marriages you have ob- 
served and tell what you think makes 
them successful. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply 
your knowledge to your own life... 


1. 


What has been the best thing about 
your own home as far as the children 
in it are concerned? The worst? 
Interview one of your parents or some 
married friend of their age about adjust- 
ments that have been necessary in the 
marriage. 


10. 


In what ways has the maturity of your 
parents made them better parents? In 
what ways has their immaturity made 
them less good than they might be? 
What do you feel that you have to give 
to a marriage? Do not underestimate 
yourself, but be honest. 

How much adjustment do you feel that 
you would be capable of in a marriage? 
What evidence do you have to support 
your conclusion? 

What qualities in yourself at present 
would make you a good parent? 

What qualities would you hope to de- 
velop in yourself before you become a 
parent? 

In many ways, the more similarities 
there are between a husband and a 
wife, the happier their marriage will be. 
With your own parents, how have simi- 
larities contributed to the marriage 
success? 

Think of how your parents differ in per- 
sonality. Where have these differences 
been advantageous in the marriage? 
Think of times when your family is par- 
ticularly happy. What makes them so? 
What is the reason for the family being 
particularly unhappy at other times? 


Learning 


ou are well aware that you are learning 

something when you learn it formally 

and on purpose, whether in school, in 

private lessons, or by your own solitary 
efforts to master some skill or acquire some 
knowledge. You may be less aware of all that 
you have informally learned and are still learn- 
ing merely by being alive and observant in the 
world. You learn how to get along better with 
other people as well as the facts of history and 
the rules of English usage. You learn ways of 
governing your emotions as well as formulas in 
chemistry and the symbols in shorthand. You 
learn how to organize your activities efficiently 
as well as to read the scales in music and to 
observe the rules in basketball. 

Psychologists take a tremendous interest in 
learning and in the effects of learning on 
behavior. And their interest in this aspect of 
life is steadily growing. 


Learning and the subjective psychologists 
Subjective psychologists are likely to be espe- 


cially interested in the learning that takes place 
in early childhood. From the time of Sigmund 
Freud, they have devoted much attention to the 
influence of that early learning on adult 
behavior. 

Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) was a Viennese 
doctor who developed psychoanalysis as a tech- 
nique for helping maladjusted people. While 
working with such people, he found that child- 
hood experiences always seemed to form the 
root of the trouble. So psychoanalysis became 
an attempt to find out what the patient had 
learned as a small child that would affect him 
unfavorably in his growing up and in his adult- 
hood. It was believed that he could then learn 
different and more wholesome viewpoints about 
some of these early experiences. 


Learning and behaviorism The behaviorists, 
on the other hand, are likely to be especially 
interested in the mechanics of the learning 
process, at whatever age it takes place. They 
study learning through experiments. What they 
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find out can be applied to understanding why 
people behave as they do, what circumstances 
will bring about particular behaviors, and how 
behavior can be changed. As a matter of fact, 
it was an accident of ‘laboratory learning in 
Russia less than a hundred years ago from 
which behaviorism as a division of psychology 
might be said to have sprung. ; 

At the turn of the century, Ivan Pavlov 
(1849-1936), a Russian physiologist, was inves- 
tigating the flow of digestive juices, using dogs 
as the subjects of his experiments. He connected 
tubes to their cheeks and stomachs to collect 
the secretions that were produced by meat 
powder placed in their mouths. 

One day it was noticed that a dog had begun 
to salivate at the sound of an assistant’s foot- 
steps as he approached with the meat powder. 
Salivation in response to food in the mouth is 
a reflex, which is an unlearned, or inborn, re- 
sponse to a stimulus. Ordinarily, footsteps will 
not produce it. Why had they produced it in this 
instance? 

Pavlov decided to investigate this question. 
He discovered that he could produce the same 
result by sounding a bell as food was put in 
the dog’s mouth. After a while, the sound of 
the bell by itself would bring salivation. 

Thus he discovered that a reflex can be 
conditioned so that a stimulus that would not 
naturally bring a certain response can be made 
to do so. What has to be done is to arrange 
matters so that the natural stimulus and the 
“unnatural” stimulus occur together until a 
new stimulus-response association occurs. Then 
cach will be able to produce the response 
independently. The stimulus that originally 
brought the response is the unconditioned 
stimulus and the response to it is the uncondi- 
tioned response. The neutral stimulus which is 
made to bring the response is called the condi- 
tioned stimulus and the response to it is called 
the conditioned response. 

P. erhaps the best way to remember the term 
conditioned is to think of it as meaning that 
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the response is conditional. That is, it will take 
place only on one condition—that the original 
stimulus and the “unnatural” stimulus have been 
presented together over a period of time or in 
some memorable way. This process is called 


classical conditioning. It can be diagrammed 
like this: 


Before conditioning: 


Food ——+ Salivation (Unconditioned response) 


During conditioning: 


Bell 
Food —— Salivation 


After conditioning: 


Bell —— Salivation (Conditioned response) 


Pavlov’s discovery of classical conditioning 
is one of the milestones of psychology as a 
science. 

At the University of Chicago, John B. Watson 
(1878-1958), an American psychologist, con- 
tinued this sort of psychological experimentation 
with animals. He was the first to use the term 
behaviorism for the objective approach that he 
was forced to take. He was forced to take this 
approach because animals cannot talk about 
what is going on in their minds. Therefore, he 
had to depend on his own observations of their 
behavior in order to judge the results of his 
experiments. He saw the advantages of this 
method very clearly and went so far as to 
proclaim that introspection should never be used. 

Watson is also remembered for a famous 
experiment in classical conditioning that in- 
volved little Albert, a human baby eleven 
months old. Little Albert, like other babies, was 
naturally afraid of sudden loud noises. But he 
was not at all afraid of white rats. Watson suc- 
ceeded in making him afraid of a white rat by 


pairing the sight of it with an unexpected loud, 
clanging sound. 
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° Learning and the physiological approach 
The physiological psychologists are interested in 
understanding what happens in the brain when 
learning takes place. In a notable early experi- 
ment, rats were taught to run a maze, with the 
time of learning recorded for each. Then they 
were operated on and a different part of the 
cortex of the brain was destroyed in each ani- 
mal. When the rats had recovered from the 
operation, each was again put to the task of 
running the maze, to see how much was 
forgotten. It was found that the place destroyed 
in the brain had nothing to do with how much 
was forgotten. The amount of destruction did. 
In other words, there seemed to be no particular 
location in the brain for the maze learning. 

Some recent experiments have investigated 
the relationship between learning and giant 
molecules called RNA. For example, rats were 
trained to approach a food cup when they heard 
a click. RNA was then taken from their brains 
and injected into untrained rats. Following this, 
the untrained rats in some cases responded to 
the click as the trained rats did. 


The basic material of learning Without sen- 
sations, there would be no learning. 

Imagine yourself with a thick black sack over 
your head, plugs in your ears, and your hands 
in canvas mittens. How much could you learn? 
If you take a moment to picture yourself in 
this predicament, you will see that sensations 
are absolutely essential to learning, whether 
that learning is being done in babyhood, child- 
hood, or adulthood, in school, in life at large, 
or in the laboratory, by students or by teachers, 
by psychologists, physicists, astronauts, or any- 
one else. Deprived of one kind of sensation, 
people must use other kinds to make up for 
the loss. Deprived of all sensations, people 
would be as unteachable as stones. 

So the discussion of learning begins with the 
raw material of all learning: sensations. Much 
of this discussion rests on investigations by 
physiological psychologists. Other chapters deal 
with some of the complexities of learning that 
grow out of the receiving of information through 
sensations of sight, sound, touch, taste, smell, 
temperature, pressure, stretch, and contraction. 
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Chapter 6 


The Raw Material 


of Learning 


Do you know that... 


different parts of your tongue give different 
taste sensations? 

you have never really seen a sphere? 

you can have hallucinations when you are 
sleepy? 

dreams are as long as they seem to be? 

People behave very strangely when they are 
deprived of sensations? 


a person interprets his sight sensations in 
the light of learning, expectations, and 
desires? 

the setting of what a person sees, hears, 
tastes, or smells influences how he per- 
ceives it? 


two people may see the same reality very 
differently? 


ooe ae Ee ee ee 


MoMENT by moment, sensations of sight, 
sound, touch, taste, pain, cold, and others as 
well bring a person news of reality—news of 
the world and of his own body. They start 
bringing him this news even before he is born, 
and he does all of his learning by means of 
them. All knowledge is built out of the raw 
material of sensations. 

This knowledge is used in reasoning, dream- 
ing, inventing, imagining, and every other form 
of mental activity, But most important of all, 
it is used to interpret fresh sensations. Sensa- 
tions by themselves tell very little. Starting in 
babyhood, one 


must get acquainted with them 
and learn what they mean. As knowledge 
grows, the person begins to understand his sen- 
sation messages better and bett 
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THE NATURE OF SENSATION 


Reality comes to a person only as energy. 
This energy may take many forms, such as light 
waves, sound waves, chemical molecules, or 
pressure. On the surface of the body and within 
it, there are thousands of receptors that are 
sensitive to one or another of these forms of 
energy. 

Receptors can be simple nerve endings, spe- 
cialized cells, or complex sense organs such as 
the eye and the ear. Each kind of receptor, 
whether simple or complicated, is sensitive to 
only one form of energy. Eyes do not respond 
to sound waves. Ears do not respond to light 
waves. Some of the nerve endings that serve 
as receptors in the skin respond only to warmth, 
some only to cold, some only to pressure, and 
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Knowledge of the world comes from all of the senses. 


Some only to pain. The taste buds at the back 
of the tongue respond only to bitterness and 
those at the tip respond only to sweetness. 

There is an easy way of demonstrating to 
Yourself this specialization of receptors. Mix 
a little solution of sugar and water and another 
of salt and water. Then with a medicine drop- 
Per put a drop of the sweetened water on the 
tip of your tongue. It will taste sweet. Put an- 
otter: drop on the back of the tongue. There 
Will be very little or no sweet taste. Do the 
same with the salt water, trying the front, the 
ack, and the sides of the tongue. You will find 

at the receptors for saltiness are to the front 
and sides of the tongue. 


When reeeptors are stimulated by the forms 
of energy to which they are sensitive, they send 
impulses of nervous energy along nerve path- 
ways into the brain, each kind going to a spe- 
cial receiving area. In the brain, there are areas 
for body feeling, for sight, and for hearing 
that are well defined. Other sense locations 
doubtless exist but have not yet been discovered. 

It is only when nerve impulses reach the 
brain that a person becomes aware of a sensa- 
tion. There is much evidence of the fact that 
a person hears, sees, and feels only when the 
brain itself is stimulated. One kind comes from 
cases of brain surgery. When certain parts of 
the body-feeling area of the brain are stimu- 
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Sour 


Salty 


Sweet 


Stimulation of taste buds in different areas of the 
tongue cause the sensations of sweetness, salti- 
ness, sourness, and bitterness. Usually there is no 
sensation of taste in the center of the tongue. 


lated by an electric needle, the person may say 
such things as, “My foot feels warm,” or “My 
finger feels as if it is moving.” When certain 
parts of the vision area of the brain are stimu- 
lated, the person may say, “I see flashes of 
light.” 

Another kind of evidence comes from the 
fact that an injury to the brain may result in 
blindness or deafness even though the eyes or 
the ears and the nerves leading from them are 
in good condition. In other words, it is brain 


activity that provides all of the actual sensa- 
tions. 
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THE NATURE OF PERCEPTION 


When sensations are received, the mind 
makes something of them which is called a 
perception. Perception is knowing what real 
thing is causing sound waves to enter your ears, 
what real thing is reflecting light waves into 
your eyes, what real thing is activating your 
skin receptors, taste buds, or smell receptors. 
Perception is also knowing how these things fit 
into the total reality that you are experiencing 
at the moment. 

It is not enough to know that you are hear- 
ing something. You also want to know what 
you are hearing—something falling, a door 
closing, a bang on the door. You want to know 
why you are hearing it at a particular moment. 
The answer is often a guess, but it is an edu- 
cated guess. You have learned much in your 
lifetime about various sounds in various cir- 
cumstances, and you can generally pick the 
most likely explanation out of your memories 
of similar events. There is a thudding sound. 
The time is about 4 o’clock on a Thursday af- 
ternoon. It must be the paper boy delivering 
the evening paper. That is perception. 


Perception and attention At any moment, 
many energies that you are not aware of at all 
are stimulating your sénse organs. For example, 
perhaps while you are reading this page, sound 
waves from people’s movements in the study hall 
are being collected by your outer ear and are 
striking the eardrum. But you may not be aware 
of those sounds. The reason is that your atten- 
tion is on something else. 

People sometimes think of attention as an 
alert posture of the head and body. This, how- 
ever, is only an outward sign of attention. Pay- 
ing attention means concentrating on a few 
sensations among the many that at any given 
moment are entering the receiving areas of the 
brain. For instance, walking along the corri- 
dor, with all sorts of sight, sound, and body 
sensations thronging into his brain, a student 


SENSATIONS 


pE 


SENSE EXPERIENCE 


Vision 


Hearing 


Smell 


Taste 


Pressure gnd touch 


Cold and warmth 


Pain 


Position and movement 
of the head 


Musclė sense and 
deep sensibility 


SENSE CELLS 


The nerve cells for vision are found in the retina, 
the innermost of the three layers of the eye. Of 
these cells, about 6.5 million are cones and about 
130,000 are rods. The cones respond to color and 
fine detail. The rods respond to black, white, and 
grays. 

In the inner ear are about 23,500 hair cells. Pres- 
sure on these cells stimulates the endings of the 
nerve fibers that surround them. 

Nerve cells are found in the back upper passages 
of the nose. 


Nerve endings are found on the surfaces of the 
taste buds located on the back, tip, and sides of 
the tongue and on the surfaces of the epiglottis, 
the soft palate, and the pharynx. There are about 
10,000 nerve endings, many of which waste away 
in old age. 

Endings of nerve fibers are in the skin. 


Endings of nerve fibers are in the skin and else- 
where. 

Free nerve endings are in the skin, connective 
tissue, muscles, tendons, and joints. 


` 


Hair cells are found in the vestibular system of 
the inner ear, with nerve fibers around them. 
There are several kinds of receptors, one being 
free nerve endings in and near the blood vessels, 
muscles, tendons, and in the skin. 


STIMULATION 


Electromagnetic 
energy (light 
waves) 


Acoustic energy 
(sound waves) 


Chemical 
substances in the 
form of vapor 
Chemical 
substances in 
solution 


Pressure 


Thermal energy 


Several kinds: 
mechanical, 
electrical, chemical, 
and thermal 


Mechanical energy 


Mechanical pressure 
from movements 
and positions 


might be chiefly aware only of those that are 
reporting the slipping of one of the books that 
he is carrying under his arm. His attention will 
have become focused on them. 

People also sometimes think of attention as 
being completely voluntary. For short periods 
of time, attention can be voluntarily controlled. 
However, as every student knows, it is very 
difficult to pay attention to something that is 


not interesting to him. On the other hand, when 
he is interested, he finds himself paying at- 
tention with the greatest of ease. 

The reason for this familiar state of affairs 
is now beginning to be understood. In the 
brainstem, which joins the main part of the 
brain to the spinal cord, there is a formation 
of nerve tissue called the reticular formation. 
It is connected to all parts of the brain. The 
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Teticular formation has many functions. One 
of them is to wake up a person from sleep 
and keep him awake. Another is to build up 
important sensations and quiet down the un- 
important ones—important and unimportant to 
the person, that is. This affects attention. 

As a result of this intervention of the retic- 
ular formation, the input of sensations is dis- 
torted so as to call attention to those aspects 
of the world that are of particular interest to 
the individual. What seems to happen is this. 


Attention is the selection of a few stimuli from 
among the many present in the environment that 
stimulate the sense organs. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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When receptors are stimulated, they send im- 
pulses of nervous energy to the central nervous 
system. These impulses activate their special 
receiving areas. They also activate the areas of 
the brain that are concerned with personal 
needs and special interests, so that the sensa- 
tions can be evaluated. Then a message to this 
effect goes to the reticular formation: “These 
sensations are important. Those are not.” The 
reticular formation builds up the important 
sensations to make them more noticeable and 
quiets down the others. As a result, certain de- 
tails of a scene or a situation stand out and 
other aspects of it go unnoticed. 

You can easily observe the effects of this 
process in your own mind. However, you are 
so accustomed to them—the process has been 
going on all your life—that you may have to 
make an effort to notice them. 

Note how distracting noises fade away when 
you are absorbed in an interesting book. If a 
teacher reads a list of names aloud, notice how 
the sound of your name catches your atten- 
tion. If you get a package in the mail that 
you have been eagerly waiting for, notice how 
vivid your visual sensations of it are and how 
other sensations fade away for a moment or 
two. Notice how your sensations of pain stand 
out when you hurt yourself. However, if a 
stimulus of greater importance is present at 
the same time, you may not be aware of pain 
until the emergency is over. In all these in- 
stances, the reticular formation is presumably 
intervening to modify your sensations, intensi- 
fying some and dulling others. That is why it 
can be very difficult to pay attention to an ex- 
planation of something that you do not really 
care about and very easy to pay attention to 
some such universally interesting sights as a 
house burning down or a street accident. That 
is also why you remember exciting events with 
extra clearness—because you have actually 
sensed them with extra clearness. 

Attention may be compared to watching the 
evening news with someone standing beside the 


television set to switch from one channel to an- 
other in order to catch the items that are of 
special interest to you. He sharpens the con- 
trast and raises the volume to emphasize some- 
thing that simply must not be missed. He 
lowers the volume and brightness when the news 
is unimportant. 


Depth perception Research suggests that hu- 
man beings may be born with the capacity to 
perceive depth, that is, the ability to perceive 
the possibility of falling over an edge. Exper- 
iments with the visual cliff (see the picture on 
this page) show that animals only a day old 
will stay away from the deep-looking side of 
the experimental box. Babies old enough to 
crawl will do the same, even after finding out 
by means of their sense of touch that there is 
a solid floor of glass to support them. 


Object perception Research also suggests that 
human beings may be born with the capacity to 
perceive an object as a shape against a back- 
ground rather than seeing object and back- 
ground together as a single all-over pattern of 
lights and shadows. 


The perceptual status of a baby Here is an 
educated guess at what a baby is able to make 
of things after birth. He is able to distinguish 
between sights and sounds, touches and smells, 
as well as between bright sights and dim ones, 
loud noises and faint ones. He may be able to 
perceive depth, but because he lacks muscular 
coordination, he will be unable to use that 
Perception in any helpful way. (He should 
never be trusted not to fall off the edge of 
something.) He may be able to perceive objects 
as shapes against a background. And he is able 
to pay attention to what is important to him— 
Pain, hunger pangs, food, for example. But that 
is all, and it is not very much. 

He can distinguish among his various kinds 
of sensations, but he cannot relate them to their 
Sources. Hunger pangs, for instance, report the 
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In the visual cliff experiment, there is glass over 
the deep portion of the checkered surface. The 
baby refuses to cross, which indicates that he 
perceives depth. 


interior state of his body. Sensations of touch 
report his physical contacts with mattress, blan- 
ket, and people. Sight sensations report the de- 
tached existence of the bars of the crib, the 
sunlit windows beyond them, and the people 
who care for him, but he cannot recognize just 
what the differences are among these various ob- 
jects. He is not aware that the sensations of 
milk in his mouth and throat come from him 
and that the light waves reflected into his eyes 
from his mother’s face do not. Instead, every- 
thing that gives him sensations will be to him 
“himself.” 
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He is unable to identify the shapes that he 
may vaguely perceive. All are unknown shapes. 
Even the shape of his own hand is an unknown 
shape. 

His power of attention presumably evaluates 
ihis sensations, intensifying some and dulling 
others. However, his system of values is simple. 
Pleasure and pain are important to him, and 
sudden intense sensations—bright lights and 
loud noises—seem important, whether they 
really are or not. 

With no more than this to go by, one might 
well wonder how a baby ever begins to make 
sense of his world. In all likelihood, he learns 
to recognize certain sensations because he ex- 
periences them again and again. He learns to 
attach meanings to them by the simple asso- 
ciations involved in conditioning. 

Over and over again, for example, he feels 
hunger pangs and cries. Then he hears sounds, 


The sizes of the circles in this drawing are identi- 
cal. Nevertheless, you see the back ball as a 
basketball of normal size and the front ball as a 


baseball of normal size. This illustrates perceptual 
constancy. 


feels touches, and finally he has the sensations 
of being fed. One event becomes associated with 
the next in a familiar chain of happenings that 
always come to the same happy conclusion. 
After a while, he can anticipate the happy con- 
clusion, as did Pavlov’s dog (see page 102). 
At first, hungry babies cry until food is actually 
entering their mouths. Later on, they stop crying 
when they hear the familiar sounds of foot- 
steps approaching. They have learned that these 
sounds mean that food is on the way. 

In a similar fashion, other sensations are con- 
stantly being sorted out and linked together so 
that they make sense. Little by little, he is 
becoming able to turn sensation into perception. 


PERCEPTUAL CONSTANCY 


Consider your perception of a round brownish 
shape against a yellowish background. You see 
it as a basketball lying at a certain distance 
from you on, the gymnasium floor. This seems 
a simple enough matter, but much more has 
gone into it than you may realize. An enormous 
amount of learning had to take place before 
you became able to achieve the perceptual con- 
stancy and the perceptual organization that 
allowed you to see the basketball as you did 
instead of as an infant would. 

Things have a normal appearance for a person 
in whatever position he sees them, at whatever 
distance, in whatever light. This is called per- 
ceptual constancy. Whether the basketball is 
near or far from you and no matter what kind 
of light is being reflected from it, you perceive 
a basketball of the regulation size and color. 
It may be so far away that the sensory image 
is no larger than that of a baseball which lies 
on the same floor somewhat closer to you, but 
you do not for a moment think that the two 
balls are the same size. The basketball may be 
in full sunlight so that the top surface is golden 
and the lower part dark, but you do not think 
that it is a two-colored ball. Furthermore, you 
are receiving sight sensations from only half of 


it, but you do not perceive it as a hemisphere 
balanced on its edge. Finally, when you turn 
away from it, you do not believe that it has 
ceased to exist. 


Size constancy Human beings probably learn 
to perceive distance by associating muscular 
sensations in the eyes and neck with the laws 
of perspective that they are simultaneously 
learning as objects move around them and they 
move among objects. A baby watching a ball 
roll away from him for the first time may well 
believe that it is getting smaller. When he crawls 
after it, the ball seems to get larger. At the 
same time, he will associate raising his head 
and eyes with watching the ball roll away and 
lowering them with crawling closer to the ball. 

A baby’s eyes will turn inward as objects 
come close to him and turn outward as objects 
move away. This, too, will become a part of 
his experience with objects. In addition, there 
will be an association between light and shade 
and distance. Contrasts of light and shade are 
sharper when seen close. Farther away, the 
thickness of the atmosphere lessens such con- 
trasts. Moreover, colors seem to lose some of 
their richness and become paler and grayer as 
the distance between the viewer and an object 
is increased. All of these learned cues make 
judging distance possible. 

While a baby is learning all this, he is also 
learning that nothing really shrinks or swells 
as it moves away or comes close. It stays the 
same size. At first, he is probably confused by 
the seemingly continuous changes in size of ob- 
jects. In time, however, he learns to make al- 
lowances for the seeming changes that his sight 
Sensations report. His world then has size con- 
Stancy. 


Color constancy The light in which color is 
viewed—sunlight, shadow, artificial light, gray 
daylight, dusk—affects the intensity of the color. 
f you were going to make a realistic painting 
of a blue cube, you would not use the same 


This is the message that your sensations bring. 
Your actual perception, however, is different. You 
do not perceive the steer as having an abnormally 
large head and front quarters. 


mixture of paint for the side turned to the light 
and for the side turned away from the light. 
Similarly, if you match thread to fabric by 
artificial light, you may find that you have made 
a very poor match when you look at them in 
daylight. 

A baby learns from experience that a bright 
red ball rolling into shadow will still be bright 
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If you were to see only the outline of each of these three clocks, you would 
not see three circles. Yet when you look at these three clocks, you per- 
ceive three round clocks — not three differently shaped clocks. 


red when it rolls back into the light. In time, 
the color of an object stays in his memory and 
he then sees it as that color, whatever the actual 
sight sensations are. 

An experiment in color constancy illustrates 
this point. Using orange paper, cutouts were 
made of a lemon, banana, tangerine, carrot, to- 
mato, and cooked lobster claw. The person in 
the experiment was asked to look at each of 
these cutouts, as they were laid before him one 
by one, and then turn away to a color wheel and 
adjust it to a matching color. Although all of 
the items were cut from the same sheet of 
orange paper, the color chosen to match the 
lemon and the banana was yellower than that 
for the tangerine and the carrot, while the color 


chosen to match the tomato and the lobster 
claw was redder. 


Shape constancy You never really see a ball 
as anything but a hemisphere. On the other 
hand, as you move arouxd it or as you see it 
moving around you, you never see a flat side. 
Your touch sensations confirm the all-over 
roundness of it. Consequently, when you sense 
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the ball as a hemisphere, you perceive it as a 
sphere. 

In a similar way, you learned that a chair 
has four legs even though you may not see 
more than two or three at a time. You learned 
that a square tabletop is always square even 
though it sometimes may look diamond-shaped 
or trapezoidal. A door may seem to take on 
all sorts of visual distortions as it is opened 
or closed. Yet you know that it does not really 


change in shape at any point in the swing open 
and the swing shut. 


Location constancy In the course of growing 
up, you learned what is movable and what is 
not. You also learned what is required to move 
movable things. Knowing that animals, as well 
as human beings, move by themselves, you are 
not surprised to see a bird in a tree and then 
a moment later upon glancing back find it no 
longer there. But you would be surprised if the 
tree vanished. 

If you looked away from a basketball to tie 
your shoelace and then looked back and found 
the basketball gone, you would be startled, 


However, if you had heard footsteps approach- 
ing and fading while you were busy with your 
shoelace, you would assume that someone had 
come and taken the basketball. You have 
learned from experience that such things can 
happen. 

A baby would not be startled by either oc- 
currence. His world is full of objects that ap- 
pear and disappear as if by magic. Older 
children and adults have learned that some ob- 
jects have relative permanence, that some are 
more easily moved, that some cannot be ex- 
pected to stay in the same place for long, and 
that nothing suddenly changes its location with- 
out some sort of perceptible cause. 


PERCEPTUAL ORGANIZATION 


You sense a round brownish shape on a yel- 
lowish background, and you perceive a basket- 
ball on the gymnasium floor. But suppose you 
had perceived it instead on your English teach- 
er’s desk. Would you have been satisfied with 
your perception? 

To carry the point further, if you saw a tow 
truck on the roof of an apartment house, would 
you identify the tow truck and the roof and 
go contentedly on your way? If you saw a live 
cow in a supermarket, would you identify the 
cow and calmly continue your shopping? Prob- 
ably not. 

These examples illustrate the second basic 
aspect of perception: namely, the tendency to 
organize all sensations of a certain scene or 
situation into one perception that makes sense 
as a whole. This is a tendency so innate that 
children make many unrealistic mistakes under 
its influence. A small boy had often been taken 
to visit his grandmother in her one-room apart- 
Ment. He drew back in dismay one time when 
he met her on the stairs as he was on the way 
to visit her, He seemed to have organized his 
former perceptions of her and her room into 
One structure. Seeing her for the first time with- 
Out her room around her was a shock to him. 


Leaving out In order to accomplish the aim 
of organizing sensations into a meaningful 
whole, a person may ignore aspects of a scene 
or situation that cannot be well fitted in. He 
may do this with a slight awareness of what 
he is doing or he may believe that he is making 
a perfectly accurate perception of what is be- 
fore him. 

A boy was told to clean his room with spe- 
cial thoroughness because guests were expected 
and his mother wanted to show the house to 
them. He worked quickly at the task, making 
perception after perception as he did so, of 
course. His final perception of the room from 
the doorway was of desirable cleanness and 
order. 

To make that perception, he had to ignore 
the sight sensations reporting dust on the win- 
dowsills, a cobweb in a corner of the ceiling, 
a stack of old ragged magazines under his desk, 
a pair of dirty sneakers hanging by their 
knotted laces on the knob of the closet door, 
an edge of sheet showing under the edge of 
the bedspread, and a pair of hairbrushes 
clogged with hair on the dresser. When his 
mother pointed out the magazines, he said 
sheepishly, “I hoped you would overlook them.” 
He had found it possible to leave them out of 
his final survey on purpose, dimly noticing them 
but easily passing over them. The other points 
that his mother called to his attention startled 
him. He had really not been aware of them at 
all. 

For another example, a businessman came 
home early from work, entered his house by 
way of the back door, and heard a murmur of 
voices from the living room. His perception was, 
“A bridge party is going on.” In order to or- 
ganize his sensations to form that conclusion, 
he had to ignore his sight sensations of his 
wife’s housedress as, in the kitchen, she took 
something out of the oven. What he was actu- 
ally hearing was a tape recording that his 
daughter had made for a classroom assign- 
ment in English. 
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Do the vertical lines seem parallel to you? To 


many viewers they seem to be bowed outward. 
This is an illusion. 


Filling in One may also fill in a perception 
with parts that are missing. If a basketball 
vanished while you were tying your shoelace, 
you might well decide that someone had come 
and carried it off even though you had not 
heard a sound. This would be a reasonable 
guess because basketballs do not vanish by 
magic and rubber-soled shoes are apt to make 
very little noise. You would be filling in a sen- 
sation gap in order to arrive at a perception 
that makes Satisfying sense. 

If a teacher has printed PSYCHOLOGY 
ASSIGNMENT on the board and a student 


In some cases, however, 
filled in without consciou 
dreaming student suddenly 


BaPs are incorrectly 
S thought. A day- 
Noticed, that 'mem- 
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bers of the class were moving around the room. 
He rose from his seat too and headed for the 
door, believing that the bell had rung. Actu- 
ally, the period was less than half over, and 
the class was shifting into small groupings for 
discussion. 


Misinterpreting It is rather common for a 
person to misinterpret his sensations. A girl 
described this experience in a department store. 
“I was at a sale, standing at one of those 
Square counters in the middle of the aisle, I 
had just pulled a sweater out of the heap when 
Someone reached over from the other side and 
jerked it out of my hand. It was so rude! I 
looked up and gave her the dirtiest look I 
could. I didn’t recognize the girl until she 
laughed and said, ‘Don’t you know me? She 
was a good friend of mine, just being funny 
about the sweater. I had stared straight at her 
for several seconds and seen a perfect stranger.” 

The case of the daydreaming student pro- 
vides another example of misinterpreting. 
When the teacher called him back and smil- 


You may see this as a structure that could actually 


Examine the figure 
that it is an impos- 


exist. This is an illusion, 


closely, and you will realize 
sible object. 


ingly pointed to the clock, his first thought was 
that the clock had stopped and for some 
strange reason the teacher wanted him to try 
to do something about it. 

When an object is incorrectly perceived, the 
mistaken perception is called an illusion. An 
example is the moon illusion. The moon looks 
larger near the horizon than when it is over- 
head. Another is this, which the reader might 
experiment with. Have a fixed pinpoint of light 
in a dark room. Stare at the light for a while 
and. it will start to move in various directions. 
Have someone else do the same after telling 
him that the light will trace out a word of 
some sort. The chances are that he will see 
handwriting 


INFLUENCES ON PERCEPTION 


Sensations that attract attention Attention 
plays a vital part in perception. You cannot 
perceive sharply and in detail unless you are 
paying attention to your sensations. 

Some kinds of sensations are likely to attract 
anyone’s attention: those which are sudden and 
unexpected, those which are comparatively in- 
tense, and those which indicate movement. 
Some members of a class may be bored by the 
subject under discussion. Others will be inter- 
ested. However, if the teacher suddenly drops 
a heavy book, all are likely to sit up and take 
notice, 

If a member of a class is wearing a bright 
ted sweater, it is likely to attract more atten- 
tion than a duller color would. Things brightly 
lit attract more attention than things in shadow. 
Red pepper in food will be noticed when milder 
Seasonings are not. 

Any moving object—an airplane taxiing 
down the runway, a car in motion, a dog run- 
ning across a lawn, a fly crawling across a 
Windowpane—is likely to get attention. 


Context “The setting, or context, in which 
you perceive an object will influence your per- 


Does the color in the two figures seem ‘to be the 
same shade? To most people, it does not. This 
illustrates the effect of context on perception. 


ception. This is true, first, because of contrasts 
that may exist. Second, the context may point 
toward a meaning that the object by itself 
would not have. Third, the context may call 
special attention to the object. 


Contrast. The illustration on this page shows 
how perception of color will change as the 
background changes. There are many other ex- 
amples of the effects of contrast. The same 
sofa might look small in a large living room 
and large in a small one. A modest but well- 
kept house would be perceived one way if lo- 
cated in a run-down neighborhood and in a 
different way if set amid expensive houses. The 
first sip of lemonade may taste sweet, but the 
next sip of the same lemonade taken after a 
bite of cake will taste sour. 


Meaning. A scream heard at a football game 
and the same sort of scream heard in the mid- 
dle of the night will be differently perceived. 
The context helps with the interpretation of 
sensations. A dog sitting in a veterinarian’s 
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waiting room would probably be perceived as 
a sick dog. The same dog sitting in front of a 
house would probably be perceived as just a 
dog sitting. 


Attention. For the effects of context on atten- 
tion, consider the amount of attention that you 
would give to a wet toothbrush in a bathroom 
holder and to a wet toothbrush on a dining 
room table or to a handful of change in a coin 
purse and the same handful of change lying in 
the middle of the street. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Probably no two people ever perceive any 
scene or situation in exactly the same way be- 
cause of the many individual differences that 
exist in people. 


Receptors Some people have better color 
discrimination than others, a more sensitive 
touch, or more sensitive taste buds. Some rare 
people are born without pain receptors, which 
would certainly make a difference in the way 
they perceive such things as a cut finger or a 
blow. Some people have exceptionally keen 
eyesight, acute hearing, or sense of smell. Some 


are tone-deaf and cannot tell one piece of 
music from another. 


Motivations Motivation makes a person want 


to do something. It is important in perception 
because it influences attention. 

Suppose that two students enter a classroom. 
One wants to ask the teacher about his grades. 
The other has lost a ball-point pen. The first 
perceives the unoccupied desk at the front of 
the room more clearly than anything else. The 
second perceives the floor more clearly than 
anything else, 

Ata concert, a musically talented person will 
pay attention to the musi 
son in the next seat mi 
to his cramped legs, wit 
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in the background. A mechanically minded pas- 
senger in a car might be paying attention to an 
odd sound in the motor. The passenger beside 
him might be paying attention to the scenery. 

Some powerful motivations—for example, 
basic needs for food, sleep, evacuation, and the 
avoidance of pain and the basic emotions of 
fear and anger—are common to everyone. 
However, they are not necessarily active in 
everyone at the same time. A sleepy host may be 
making sharp perceptions of the clock on the 
wall at moments when his guests are paying 
attention to anything but the time. Two people 
Passing a bakery may have different reactions. 
One of them, who has skipped lunch, may per- 
ceive the pies and cakes and rolls on display 
with particular vividness. The other, who has 
just had lunch, may perceive only that the glass 
of the displ y window is remarkably clean and 
shiny. 

An experiment demonstrates how taking sides 
emotionally can affect one’s perceptions. A film 
of a football game between two colleges was 
shown to an equal sample of undergraduates 
from each school. As they watched it, they were 
asked to indicate on a questionnaire any viola- 
tions of the rules they perceived and also to 
check whether these violations were mild or 
flagrant (conspicuously bad). 

College A students saw the College B team 
violate the rules twice as often as the College A 
team. College B students saw both teams violat- 
ing the rules equally. In actuality, College A 
was penalized 25 yards and College B 70 yards. 
The same sensations came from the football 
field through the eyes to the brain, but the per- 
ceptions differed almost unbelievably. 


Knowledge The more a person knows about 
a type of object, scene, or situation, the better 
he can usually perceive a new example of it. A 
botanist will look at a small gray-green plant 
and perceive details that are indistinguishable 
to someone who has never paid much attention 
to plants. A television repairman can look at a 


circuit diagram and make sense of it at once, 
whereas someone unacquainted with such things 
would find it a bewildering maze. People buy- 
ing a house often ask an experienced real estate 
appraiser to look it over for them. Using much 
the same sight sensations that they are using, the 
appraiser will be able to perceive fine points of 
construction that are lost to them because he 
knows what to look for. 

Knowledge, in fact, is probably the second 
most important element in the making of accu- 
rate perceptions, the first being the sensations 
themselves. Knowledge will often permit accu- 
rate perceptions to be made on the basis of 
rather poor sensory material, whereas the most 
vivid sensations can be easily misinterpreted if 
knowledge is lacking. 

Furthermore, the possession of some knowl- 
edge will often arouse at least a faint interest 
in the object that will make it easier to pay 
attention to it. Also, if the individual has any 
sort of natural leaning in that direction, knowl- 
edge will strengthen it. This develops a poten- 
tial motivation into a strong one that will focus 
attention closely. 


Perceptual set Set means being prepared to 
respond in a certain way to a certain stimulus 
when and if it comes. It is used in the same 
Sense as in the familiar “Get ready—get set— 
go.” 

Having a perceptual set means being prepared 
to notice something. It can be produced inten- 
tionally—as when someone says, “Watch for the 
Car, will you? It’s a dark blue station wagon.” 
Set can also be produced in the course of cir- 
Cumstances, as when you find yourself noticing 
other people’s shoes because you have just 
bought a pair of shoes for yourself. 

The feelings produced by one experience will 
often produce a perceptual set for other experi- 
ences of a similar nature. For example, a person 
who has been given the wrong change in one 
Store will be prepared to notice his change in 
another store. 


Courtesy North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


An expert in building construction reads a blue- 
print with ease. 


Feelings are responsible for many perceptual 
sets, as is implied in such familiar sayings as: 

“Shutting one’s eyes to what one doesn’t want 
to see” 

“Looking through rose-colored glasses” 

“Seeing with a jaundiced eye” 
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SOUND INTENSITY 


140 


Jet plane at 
100 feet 
Sonic boom 4430 


Rock music 
with amplifier 4 120 


Motorcycle 4 110 


Subway train -1100 


Train whistle 

at 500 feet 90 

Vacuum 

cleaner | 80 
3 
= 
E 

Traffic n° 


Conversation 


Average home 


40 


Quiet room 
at night 


| 
| 
| 


30 


Whisper 20 


Normal 


breathing 10 


Threshold 


of hearing 


Sound is measured in deci 


that a person can hear is 1 decibel. Above 120 
decibels, noise is so intense that it causes dis- 
comfort. Noise above 130 decibels causes pain. 
Constant exposure to loud noises may injure the 
ears and cause permanent hearing loss. 
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bels. The faintest sound 


“Looking on the bright side” 

“Looking for trouble” 

A student who has been given an A by a 
teacher will be set to perceive the teacher dif- 
ferently from one who has been given what he 
feels is an unmerited D. Someone in love is 
likely to perceive only the best features in the 
face of the loved one and will put the best pos- 
sible interpretation on that person’s actions. He 
concentrates on what is pleasing, ignoring what 
is not, sometimes to an extent that astonishes 
people who can perceive more completely be- 
cause their feelings are not involved. 

A strongly emotional experience is also likely 
to produce set for similar circumstances. In a 
midwest community that suffered tornado dam- 
age one summer, many of the inhabitants con- 
fessed that they found themselves watching for 
tornado clouds whenever the weather looked a 
little like that of the great storm. 


Sensations as cues Perception can differ from 
person to person because of familiarity with 
the objects, scenes, or situations that are stimu- 
lating sense receptors. In familiar surroundings, 
each change in the flow of sensations can be 
rather like the first reminding words spoken by 
a prompter. Having heard them, one goes on to 
rattle off the rest of the speech from memory, 
even though the prompter is continuing to speak. 
For example, one does not have to study the 
angle of the roof, count the windows, make an 
estimate of the size of the structure, and check 
on the placement of the front door in order to 
recognize one’s home. A glance is enough. One 
is expecting to see it, and a flow of familiar 
sensations reveals that it is indeed where one is 
expecting to find it. 

Often one may pay more attention to old 
learning than to the new information that one’s 
Senses are bringing to the brain. That is why a 
person may walk into a once familiar room and 
not notice that the walls have been painted a 
different color, that the rug on the floor is new, 
that there are a great many odds and ends 


strewn about, or that everything is much shab- 
bier than it used to be. 


PERCEPTION WITHOUT SENSATION 


Extrasensory perception Some people are 
convinced that they can perceive faraway real- 
ity, past and present, by some means that lie 
outside the scope of ordinary sense receptors. 
Some believe that they can perceive things— 
other people’s thoughts, for instance—that ordi- 
nary sense receptors are not stimulated by. This 
is called extrasensory perception, ESP. Whether 
or not ESP exists is still a moot question, but 
few psychologists would dismiss the possibility 
as utter nonsense. 


Imagery and dreaming Imagery is a kind of 
playback of memories. It recreates the sensations 
of smells, tastes, touches, sights, sounds, and 
body movements in a more or less lifelike way. 
Most people experience imagery in dreams and 
when they read and when they think. There 
are people, however, who claim to be entirely 
unaware of any kind of imagery even in dreams. 

It has been theorized that dreams provide a 
harmless vent for repressed impulses in the un- 
conscious mind, which is the part of mental 
Processes that can never be directly observed. 
Freud called dreams “the royal road to the un- 
conscious” because his interpretations of dreams 
gave him what he believed to be hints of the 
hidden contents of the unconscious mind. What- 
ever the source of dreams may be, it is certain 
that the wildest and most lurid dreams reflect 
no discredit on the dreamer. As the old saying 
goes, “Good men may dream what bad men 
do.” 


Hallucinations Hallucination is the percep- 
tion of seemingly real things that are not pres- 
ent. In illnesses accompanied by high fever, in 
Some types of mental disorder, in cases of acute 
alcoholism, and as a result of the use of drugs, 
People can have hallucinations. 


Normal, healthy people can also have them 
now and then, particularly in a state of drowsi- 
ness. Such hallucinations are called hypnogogic 
hallucinations. Many sleepy people have had the 
experience of hearing their own names spoken 
with singular vividness or of seeing images that 
seem to be projected against their eyelids like 
motion pictures on a screen. 


EXPERIMENTS 


- Two very different sorts of experimental con- 
ditions will produce abnormal responses in 
normal people. In the first type of experiment, 
people are deprived of the ordinary variety of 
sensations that bring news of reality. In the sec- 
ond type, people are deprived of dreams. These 
experiments suggest that keeping in touch with 
reality while awake and having the opportunity 
to dream while asleep are of considerable impor- 
tance to mental health. 


Sensory deprivation In 1951, D. O. Hebb of 
McGill University began to study sensory depri- 
vation in human beings. In the first experiment, 
“Male college students were paid to lie 24 hours 
a day on a comfortable bed in a lighted, semi- 
soundproof cubicle which had an observation 
window. Throughout the experiment, the stu- 
dents wore translucent goggles which admitted 
diffuse light but prevented pattern vision. Ex- 
cept when eating or at the toilet, they wore 
cotton gloves and cardboard cuffs which ex- 
tended from below the elbows to beyond the 
fingertips, in order to limit tactual perception. 
A U-shaped foam rubber pillow, the walls of 
the cubicle, and the masking noise of the ther- 
mostatically regulated air conditioner and other 
equipment severely limited auditory perception. 
A two-way speaker system allowed communica- 
tion between subject and experimenter.” * 


*Philip Solomon, et al. (eds.), Sensory Deprivation, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1961, 
p. 8. 
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The subjects remained in these surroundings 
as long as they could, usually for two or three 
days. No one was able to endure the experi- 
ment for longer than five days. They reported 
mental confusion, an inability to concentrate, 
an inability to “think about anything to think 
about,” and also visual and auditory hallu- 
cinations. 


Dream deprivation It has been discovered 
that sleepers alternate between two distinct 
types of sleep through the night. One is what 
is ordinarily thought of as deep sleep. The 
other is most noticeably characterized by rapid 
movements of the closed eyes. It is called 
REM sleep—R for rapid, E for eye, and M for 
movement. The first type is referred to as 
non-REM, or NREM, sleep. 

Research indicates that during REM sleep, 
the sleeper is very likely to be dreaming. The 
movement of his eyes seems to reflect the 
nature of his dream. That is, the closed eyes 


of someone dreaming of watching a tennis 
match will turn from side to side, but the 
eyes of someone dreaming of climbing stairs 
will turn upward. The evidence is not con- 
clusive, however. During NREM sleep, dreams 
rarely occur. When they do, they are more 
like drowsy thoughts than real dreams. 

It has been found that sleepers who were 
repeatedly wakened as they started a period 
of REM sleep would take the first opportunity 
to spend extra time in that kind of sleep, as 
if they had a need to make up for the loss of 
dreaming. While the period of dream depriva- 
tion lasted, they showed tendencies toward 
anxiety, irritability, and fatigue and were un- 
able to concentrate. 

In the course of these experiments, attempts 
were made to discover how well dreams cor- 
responded in actual time with the events that 
they depicted. There is strong evidence to 
Suggest that a dreamed event lasts just as long 
as the real event would. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or 
discuss in class . . N 


1. Make inkblots by dropping a little ink 
in the fold of a sheet of paper and then 
pressing the sides together. Ask the 
various people in a group what each one 
perceives in each blot, using both the 
whole blot and details in it. Then ask 
them to look for animal figures in the 
blot. Next ask them to look for inani- 
Mate objects. Note how the perceptual 
set changes what a Person perceives. 

2. Select someone that you all know. 
Have each one tell how he sees the 
person, both as to his Physical appear- 
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ance and his Personality. Note the dif- 
ferences in Perception. 

3. Have each person think of something 
very pleasant or very unpleasant. with- 
out making any effort to show in facial 
expression how he feels or to hide how 
he feels. Then try to guess from looking 
at the person whether his thoughts are 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

4. In magazines find pictures of people 
interacting in various situations. With a 
group, let each person tell the story of 
the picture. Note how the interpreta- 
tions differ. 

5. . Recall situations in the study hall, when 


driving, when shopping, or when study- 
ing for a test, in which your attention 
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was attracted by (a) contrast, (b) your 
motivation, (c) the meaning something 
had for you when it appeared. 

Select several advertisements from 
magazines. Let each person in a group 
tell what attracts his attention first and 
then last, in each advertisement. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply 
your knowledge to your own life. . . 


Ta 


Sit quietly for a period of five minutes 
or so and try to become aware of all the 
sensations you ordinarily would miss— 
sounds, smells, coldness, and warmth, 
for example. 

It has been said that one of the best 
ways of living through worrisome times 
is to try frequently to immerse yourself 
in the present moment, that is to try to 
be fully aware of all that is being of- 
fered in perceptions by your surround- 
ings. Do this. See how much you can 
take in, for example, in looking out a 


window, in a short walk, or while riding 

in a bus. ° 

Study the face of any person whom you 

have known for some time. How much 

more can you see than you usually do? 

Try to be particularly aware of the feel- 

ings expressed in the faces of people 

you meet. 

If you can, locate a person whose 

knowledge in a specific field is exten- 

sive. For example, find out how much a 

seamstress, a carpenter, a typist, or a 

mechanic sees in respect to his spe- 

ciality as compared with what you see. 

Consider these situations and think of 

how your needs have influenced your 

perception in each of them: 

a. You miss lunch and arrive home 
after school very hungry. 

b. You are looking for a book that you 
have mislaid somewhere in your 
house. 

c. You meet someone for the first time 
whom a friend has described as the 
best-looking person she knows. 

d. You are uneasy about being alone 
at home on a stormy night. 
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Chapter 7 


Sorting and 


Using Information 


Do you know that... 


you think with concepts? 

You communicate by means of concepts? - 

You have already learned thousands and 
thousands of concepts? 

by theory, there are three levels of activity 
in your mind? 


the unconscious influences behavior? 

words are meaningless in themselves? 
wishes may cause errors in thinking? 

the self-concept is probably the most in- 


fluential concept that a human being 
Possesses? 


__ — . . a a UPEA 


A CONCEPT is a general idea of something. 
Consider a variety of breeds of dogs. The 
breeds differ vastly in size, shape, and hair- 
iness, and yet you will recognize them all as 
dogs. Why are a chihuahua and an English 
sheep dog both dogs? Why are poodles and 
dachshunds both dogs? Your answer to these 
questions will spell out your concept of dogs. 

Illustrations like this could be given for 
the tens of thousands of concepts you possess. 
Every word that you know and use names 
one. So do mathematical, musical, and chemi- 
cal symbols. 

Concepts are invaluable. Without them, peo- 
ple could not converse, write letters, present 
Plays, write and read newspapers, or—most 
essential—do very much thinking. Without 
them, history could not be recorded, books 
of all sorts written, or research carried on. 

Equally important is the fact that concepts 
give direction to desires, hopes, ambitions, 
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and behavior. Consider how you would treat 
a car if your concept of it were that it is a 
work of art to be looked at but not driven. 
Consider how you would react to a funnel 
cloud in the sky if you had no concept of its 
relationship to a tornado. Consider how your 
concept of various kinds of work affects your 
ambitions. Think of how much you would 
change overnight if there were a radical change 
in your concept of yourself, in your concept 


of the opposite sex, or in your concept of how 
leisure time can be spent. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPTS 

To understand concepts. 
have clearly in mind firs 
tween what is concrete and what is abstract. 


Concepts are abstractions, but they develop 
from experiences with the concrete. 


» it is necessary to 
t the difference be- 


Foundation for Full Service Banks 


Concepts are essential in the operation of a hospital, as in all areas of life. 


Anything that your senses experience is con- 
_ crete. What is concrete can be touched, tasted, 
smelled, seen, heard, moved, or felt. If you 
look at the margin of this page, you will experi- 
ence concrete whiteness. 

Abstractions exist only in the mind. They 
are properties of things or groupings of prop- 
erties. To go back to whiteness, snow is 
white, clouds are white, chalk is white, milk 
is white, certain kinds of bread are white, 
many kinds of paper are white. However, you 
do not need to see any of these things or 
even think of them to have an idea of white- 
ness. In this case, whiteness is an abstraction. 
It is a property of each of these things, but it 
is not tied to any one of them. 

You were referred earlier to your idea of 
dog. This idea, too, exists in your mind and 


makes sense to you without reference to any 
particular dog. This idea is a collection of 
properties. According to the dictionary, they 
are flesh-eatingness, mammalness, ` domestic- 
ness, and related-to-the-wolfness. 


Sources of concepts Each of your thou- 
sands and thousands of concepts has its roots 
in your concrete experience of a number of 
real things that happened to have something 
in common. If you have a concept of flatness, 
it will be because you have concretely experi- 
enced flatness in a variety of real objects, 
such as floors, walls, ceilings, and tabletops. 
If you have a concept of heaviness, it will 
be because you have lifted or tried to lift a 
variety of real objects that share the quality 
of heaviness. 
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A child who repeatedly sees a red ball will 
at first believe that redness is an inseparable 
part of balls. But if he also repeatedly sees a 
red chair, a red dress, red tomatoes, red 
flowers, red tugs, and other red objects, he 
will gradually come to the conclusion that 
redness is a separate thing that can turn up 
anywhere—in clothes, furniture, playthings, sun- 
sets, picture books, crayons, or food. 

He will also gradually abstract wetness and 
dryness, coldness and hotness, roughness and 
smoothness, for example, as qualities that not 
only differ from each other but also can turn 
up in many different circumstances. He does 
the same thing with aliveness, animalness, hu- 
manness, maleness, and femaleness. He makes 
concepts of people, too, abstracting his various 
impressions of every person with whom he gets 
acquainted, so that he begins to form a general 
idea of each of the familiar people around him. 


Continued learning of concepts As you see, 
many concepts are learned day by day without 
any particular effort. The tendency to abstract 
and classify seems to be inborn in human 
beings. All by themselves, children will learn 
Squareness, roundness, outdoorness, indoorness, 
skyness, sroundness, hardness, softness, and also 
kindness, anger, happiness, pain, and frustration 
by experiencing them repeatedly, 

When they begin to talk, children get fur- 
ther help in their concept learning. For 
instance, if there is a household cat, a child 
will learn to pronounce its sound symbol 
kitty. Then he can be corrected if he puts the 
wrong furry animal into the kitty category: 
“No, that is a dog . . . No, that is a squirrel 
- - .” And from the beginning, he is taught by 
frowns, scoldings, and punishments and by 
smiles and other rewards that there are cate- 
&gories of goodness and badness, rightness and 
wrongness. 

This sort of informal learning continues all 
through childhood, adolescence, and adulthood, 
sometimes by chance, sometimes on purpose. 
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After early childhood, the forming of concepts 
is usually a matter of putting old concepts 
together in new combinations. For instance, 
roundness, whiteness, smallness, and lightness 
will make table-tennis-ballness. Trueness, story- 
ness, and pastness will make historyness. In 
addition, such putting together of old concepts 


occurs whenever a word is looked up in the 
dictionary, 


KINDS OF CONCEPTS 


Concepts can be classified in many ways. 
In this chapter, those used in communication 
are separated from those which have purely 
personal and private uses in perception, 
thought, and self-direction, 


Shared concepts Every word in your vocab- 
ulary, except certain Proper names, represents 
a shared concept—dog, cat, father, house, 
weather, flatness, was, is, of, very, run, walk, 
blue, red, Napoleon, Jefferson, New York, 
South Dakota, France, Africa, and on through 
a list of thousands and thousands of words, 
The distinguishing characteristic of a shared 
concept is that it takes somewhat 
form in everyone’s mind. That is w 
be used in communication, 


the same 
hy it can 


Personal concepts 
cepts which reflect 
periences. The shar 


There are Personal con- 


Similarly, you have personal concepts of 
S, play activities, furniture, 
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weather, pleasure, pain, endeavor, accomplish- 
ment, and every other aspect of life that you 
have experienced. Among your most important 
ones are those which have to do with morals 
and values and your concept of yourself. 

Most of these personal concepts are likely 
to be vague, and very difficult to put into 
words. But now and then you will form—not 
necessarily consciously—a special concept for 
some special purpose that will be somewhat 
neater. For example, if you were going to 


Concepts are learned and refined with each new 
experience. 


shop for a new coat, you would put together 
a number of concepts to form a special con- 
cept of the sort of coat you want. Then you 
would measure your perceptions of various 
real coats against that concept. 

People can have some similar personal con- 
cepts. It will depend on how similar their 
motivations and experiences are. Their moti- 
vations will decide what they look for. Their 
experiences will decide what is available to 
them. That is, two people who enjoy good 
food and like to play golf might have personal 
concepts of a certain city as a place with a 
fine golf course and very poor restaurants. 
However, if one of the two had invariably 
arrived in the city during the rush hour, he 
might add congested streets to his concept. 
This experience would make it somewhat un- 
like the other person’s. A third person with 
different interests might have a concept of 
the city as a place with an excellent museum 
and handsome architecture in the downtown 
area. 


COMMUNICATION 


Signs and symbols Strictly speaking, people 
communicate with each other by means of signs 
and symbols. 

Signs have meaning because they are a nat- 
ural part of the aspect of reality they stand 
for. Footprints are a sign that someone has 
passed by. Smoke is a sign of fire. A frown is 
a sign of displeasure, Laughter is a sign of 
amusement. A knock on the door is a sign that 
someone is there. 

A symbol, on the other hand, has no natural 
meaning. It acquires a meaning by being mem- 
orized in connection with a certain concept. A 
semaphore is a symbol. Red has been memo- 
rized in connection with stop, and green with 
80. A minus sign is a symbol. It has been mem- 
orized in connection with the concept of sub- 
traction. But the symbols that people make the 
greatest use of are words, written and spoken. 


—= —— — 


Studying different cultures helps to clarify differences in concepts. 
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Words as push buttons If it were possible to 
transport meaning from one person’s mind 
through the air into someone else’s mind by 
means of words alone, communication would 
be no problem. However, words are only push 
buttons that activate concepts. The concepts 
activated by the words that one person speaks 
may be very different from the concepts acti- 
vated in the listener, 

For example, rot will activate your concept 
of decay. If you had grown up in Germany, it 
would activate your concept of redness. If you 
had grown up in Sweden, it would activate your 
concept of root. If you had grown up in France, 
it would activate your concept of belch. 

If you see the word rock, you think of a 
lump of stony material or of a to-and-fro mo- 
tion. A German would think of a coat. 

If you see the word pin, you think of, among 
other things, a slender bit of straight wire with 
a point at one end and a tiny disk at the other. 
A Frenchman would think of a pine tree. 

If you see the word lode, you think of an ore 
deposit. An Italian would think of praise. 

If you see the word barn, you think of a 


certain kind of farm building. A Swede would 
think of a child. 


Shared concepts in communication It is 
through shared Concepts that people communi- 
cate. Personal concepts make problems in com- 
munication unless in two people they are very 
similar. If you say, “It is wonderful to be 
home,” and home for you means “where-I-live- 
with-warmth-comfort-safety,” you will not get 
your meaning across to a listener to whom the 
word home activates “where-I-live-with-quar- 
rels-dirt-insecurity.” 

A shared concept is an abstraction that can 
be applied to all examples of something. If 
someone thinks of a father as a man vaguely 
like his own father, about the same size and 
shape and age, competent, reliable, shaving in 
the morning, going to work every weekday and 
coming home rather tired, equipped with a 
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billfold, credit cards, and driver’s license, he is 
not thinking in terms of a common concept of 
a father. A father is a male parent. That is the 
only definition that will fit all fathers, tall and 
short, old and young, rich and poor, reliable 
and unreliable, dominant and weak, clean- 
shaven and bearded, employed and unem- 
ployed. As soon as one more detail is added to 
“a male parent,” the Concept will no longer 
apply to all fathers without exception. 

A personal Concept covers the same ground 
as a shared concept, but it has a personal color 
and flavor that are derived from bits and pieces 
of associated experiences, as well as from one’s 
feelings about the happenings that provided the 
material for it. A shared concept will be, so to 
speak, colorless, odorless, and tasteless, 


A shared concept of a home applies to all 


communication very 
practical. Nonetheless, 
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Shorthand forms are symbols associated with concepts. 


acre spreads and the other hears farms and 
thinks of plots of 3 or 4 acres, each might as 
well be using a different language which the 
other does not understand. Needless to say, the 
intrusion of personal concepts in diplomatic 
Conversations is an actual source of real and 
Serious misunderstandings. 


CON 
ON 


As soon as concepts begin to form, they are 
used to identify and give meaning to new sen- 
Sations. You can observe this for yourself if you 
take note of what goes on in your mind when 
you make a perception. For example, someone 
Seeing the family dog would not only be aware 


that he is seeing familiar old Rags but also that 
Rags is a dog and not a cat or a horse, one of 
a particular breed of dogs, an animal and not 
a human being, alive not dead, gray-white not 
black, and so on. He might think that all that is 
going on mentally is recognition, “Ah, it’s Rags.” 
However, introspection (see page 2) would show 
that many such concepts as those above would 
also be called into play. They would give the 
fullness to the perception that would make it 
more than the bare recognition of a pattern of 
sensations. 

Concepts also provide the framework for the 
organization of new sensations into a single ex- 
perience. A concept of a street will include the 
traffic that moves along it. Consequently, a 
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Since words can mean different things to different 
People, pictures often improve communication. 


perception of a fire engine and a continuing 
Perception of a street will become instantly in- 
tegrated into one perception. 

Sometimes sensations activate concepts that 
do not belong together. Then there must be a 
pause for thought before those sensations can 
be organized into a single experience. This 
would be the case if a sofa were observed in 
the middle of someone’s front yard or a lawn 
mower in someone’s living room. Through con- 
cepts people know what they can expect to find 
in a given scene, whether the scene is familiar 
or unfamiliar. Through concepts, also, they 
know what to expect of what they see. For ex- 
ample, a person makes a new perception easily 
when a stationary car starts to move, because 


his concept of a car describes it as capable of 
movement. 
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Classifications The need to classify things is 
so strong that people will sometimes mis- 
apply concepts for the sake of classifying. An 
incorrect classification gives rise to faulty recol- 
lections. For example, if someone wrongly identi- 
fies a puzzling object (actually a spectroscope) 
as a microscope, he will remember it as being 
much more like a microscope than it actually 
is (see pages 113-115). 

If visits to other planets were given less com- 
plete attention than they actually are, an astro- 
naut might misclassify many of his sensations 
according to earth concepts that are really un- 
suitable. Then he might elaborate on what he 
saw through drawing on the concept more than 
on the actual sensations. This is improbable. 
Yet scientists have been known to come to 
wrong conclusions because their perceptions 
were classified incorrectly according to concepts 
of what they expected. 


Limited concepts and perception If a con- 
cept is too narrow to take in all the real things 
that it is supposed to classify, it may be more 
of a hindrance than a help to perception. A 
student was baffled by one of his teachers, “I 
just can’t see him as a teacher—I can’t take 
him seriously. He is so unpredictable. He may 
spend a whole hour reading poetry to us when 
that wasn’t the assignment. He never warns us 
that something may turn up on a test. In fact, 
he seems to take tests pretty lightly. He wants 
us to disagree with him in our opinions. I think 
this is likely to confuse us.” This student was 
missing all the inspiring and stimulating quali- 
ties of the man, qualities that other students 
were able to appreciate because their concepts 
of a teacher were broader. 

Moreover, an inadequately generalized con- 
cept may make the perceiver quarrel with what 
he perceives in a way that interferes with per- 
ception, which ought to be as impersonal as 
possible. One man, for instance, became angry 
when he saw a free-form Plastic shape with 
other chairs in a furniture store: “That is not 


Achievement is an abstract idea. It ma 


a chair. It is just junk!” But a chair is only “a 
Seat for one person, usually movable,” and it 
can be made of any material and in any form 
that serves the purpose. The time for evalua- 
tion comes after the perception has been made: 
That is a chair. I would not have it in my 
house as a gift.” 


CONCEPTS AS GUIDES TO ACTION 
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You are constantly calling on your personal 
concepts for information on which to base a 
choice of actions. In picking out a present for 
Renee your personal concept of him helps 
ink ecide what will please him. If you have a 
rts ined to send to someone far away, your 
o onal concept of communicating devices and 

the recipient will be used to decide on the 


y be symbolized concretely by a trophy. 


best method for getting in touch. “Not a tele- 
phone call. It is almost midnight there!” or 
“Airmail special delivery will get the message 
to her fast enough.” 

Without a good personal concept to consult, 
one is at a loss and sense of ease and confidence 
depart: “I don’t know how to act. I have never 
been at this kind of affair before.” 

“J don’t know anything about horses. Is this 
one trying to bite me?” 

“J don’t know what to say to this boy. I 
don’t know anything about him. I don’t know 
what will interest him.” 

In addition, concepts of proper behavior, 
good manners, and personal concepts of right 
and wrong which began to form in childhood 
guide a person’s conduct moment by moment. 
Psychologists believe that conscience—or, in 
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psychoanalytic terminology, the superego— 
comes from a desire to please one’s parents 
and a fear of displeasing them. A prick of con- 
science is really a pang of fear. Whether or not 
that is the complete explanation, it is quite cer- 
tain that the guidelines for conscience begin to 
be laid in early childhood as a result of the pun- 
ishments and encouragements received from 
parents and others. Concepts of what is good 
and of what is bad grow out of these experi- 
ences. 

It is one of the responsibilities of young peo- 
ple to examine their concepts of good and bad. 
Perhaps some of them should be discarded. For 


Concepts are learned by experiencing many spe- 
cific examples. Young children can learn about 
scientific concepts by observing many simple 
instances. 
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example, a young man of twenty with a job in 
a city about 50 miles from his family home felt 
guilty because he did not go home every ‘week- 
end as his mother wished. “I don’t like to be 
Tunning home so often,” he said. “I don’t think 
it’s good for me either. But I suppose it isn’t 
right to disappoint my mother.” This is a con- 
cept of rightness that should be discarded. 

It is natural for young people in their teen 
years to develop some new concepts of right and 
wrong, for childhood ideas are not sufficient for 


adult living. For that, the conscience must be 
truly mature. 


THE SELF-CONCEpT 


The most important concept a person pos- 
sesses is his self-concept. It affects his feelings 
about himself, what he does, and often, in- 
directly, his feelings about others. 


Development of the se 
ment of the self- 
affair. A little i 
Then the infor 
abstract picture 
of proportion, S 
from firsthand 


If-concept Develop- 


seen, some 


of a person’s life so that error, lack, or distortion 
may turn him in the wrong direction, interfere 
with his relationships 
havior that 
to acts that 
other ways. 


HOW THE SELF-CONCEPT AFFECTS FEELINGS AND BEHAVIOR 
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ONE GIRL'S CONCEPT OF HERSELF 


l am very good in chemistry. (true) 


FEELINGS AND BEHAVIOR 


She is pleased by her success and plans to major in 


chemistry in college. 


lam an unselfish person. (untrue) 


l lack the qualities necessary for 


She is satisfied and does nothing to improve herself. 


She has never made an attempt to assume leadership. 
She might be very successful after a learning period. 


She tends to be conceited and satisfied with herself 


generally because of this one aspect of her self-concept. 
She will have to weather some frustrations at college 
when she encounters many students of superior intelli- 


gence. 
She is an inconsiderate person but does not realize this. 


leadership. (questionable) 
l am unusually intelligent. (exaggerated) 
Consideration of others. (missing) 


Therefore, the fact is not a part of her self-concept, and 
her behavior shows this lack of self-knowledge. 
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Accuracy of the self-concept Self-improve- 
Ment is one good reason for having a fairly 
complete and accurate self-concept. It is by no 
means the only one. A boy with painful feelings 
a inferiority asked a counselor for help. Among 
other things, he was asked to describe himself. 
In doing so, he mentioned the fact that he 
found it difficult to talk easily with other boys 
and girls, that not many people liked him, that 
actually he was not very likable, that he day- 
dreamed too much, that he was afraid to stand 
"P for his principles, and much more, all 
Negative, 

When asked what his good qualities were, he 
found it difficult to give more than one or two. 
1 “pparently was not due to modesty. He 
se valy did not recognize some of his real as- 

“ts: his sense of humor, his orderliness, his 

indness, his ambition, and his self-discipline. 

also self-concept was not only very distorted but 
fragmented. 


timProving the self-concept Adolescence is the 
wes abandoning childish dreams and putting 
n lin to the test in reality. It is the time for 
& out what one is capable of becoming by 


taking real steps toward becoming it. In the 
process, one’s self-concept will become more re- 
alistic and more reliable. 

Someone who repeatedly sticks to a task un- 
til it is finished will prove that he has per- 
sistence. Someone who repeatedly finds excuses 
for giving up halfway will prove his lack of 
persistence. Someone who makes himself useful 
at home by doing small repair jobs will prove 
a knack for repairs. Someone who keeps his 
belongings in good order will prove his neat- 
ness. Someone who faces unpleasant ordeals 
bravely will prove courage. 

Proved talents, aptitudes, and traits build a 
firm and definite self-concept. Right now, you 
may see yourself as vague and formless, a mys- 
tery, a puzzle. Every accomplishment will put 
some solid substance into your general idea of 
yourself, little by little changing at least some 
of the hopes and guesses into certainties. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CONCEPTS 


Shared concepts—concepts for use in com- 
munication—can be tidied up by getting dic- 
tionary definitions well in mind if the concept 
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is vague or otherwise not what it should be. 
However, the improvement of personal concepts 
is a lifelong effort. One should not hope to 
finalize a personal concept because as soon as 
that happens one will have stopped learning 
any more about that particular piece of reality. 


Thinking about concepts Many concepts are 
improved by being thought about. “What is my 
concept of school? What is my concept of suc- 
cess? What is my concept of goodness? If I 
Were going to pass these concepts along to a 
child, would I want to make some changes first?” 


Adding new learning If you imagine the 
concept of football game possessed by someone 
who has experienced only children playing with 
a football in a street, you will get an idea of 
How inadequate a concept can be for lack of 
a sufficient variety of information. The more 
cities that you see, the better your concept of 
cities will be. The more human beings that you 
closely observe, the better your concept of hu- 
man beings will be. And the more circum- 
stances in which you observe a certain human 
being, the better your concept of that human 
being will be. A high school girl confessed that 
she was astonished when she saw one of her 
teachers at a movie. “I honestly never connected 
her with anything so sort of frivolous.” 

One of the most Convenient sources of new 
learning is books. The basic purpose of this 
book is to offer to students information that 
will enlarge, correct, and clarify their concepts 
of the human mind and its functions. People 
read books on sociology to improve their con- 
cepts of group life, books on art to improve 
their concepts of art, books on travel and geog- 


raphy to improve their concepts ‘of places, for 
example. 


Discussing concepts Talking about concepts 
with informed People will not only clarify one’s 
general ideas on many subjects but also provide 


new angles for viewing them and sometimes new 
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information as well. One boy had an unrealistic 
general idea of medicine as a profession. In 
discussing the matter with a friend whose father 
is a doctor, he learned much which helped him 
to correct his mistaken idea. In the course of 
the conversation, he gave new thought to his 
Concepts of success and achievement as well. 

Glib talkers, skilled at producing sketchy 
verbalizations at the drop of a hat, will not 
make a worthwhile contribution to a discussion 
of concepts. Someone is needed who feels a 
responsibility to be as honest as possible. He 
should be the kind of person who thinks before 
he speaks and who tries to explore the far 
reaches of his own general ideas, 


LOGICAL THOUGHT 


Thinking goes on in the mind much of the 
time. It may be in the form of daydreaming, 
deliberate problem Solving, reverie, making cas- 
ual decisions, and perhaps dreaming at night. 

Some thinking is a Pleasant way of passing 
time, such as recalling a party. Some thinking 
involves coming to conclusions that are not mo- 
mentous, and if a mistake is made now and 
then, it is not serious. Examples are deciding 
Whether or not to take an umbrella, what to 


get at the cafeteria, or what television program 
to select. On many occasi 
leads to conclusions that 


complished? 


Thought is a manipulation of concepts. If 
concepts are poor, thinking will suffer. 

Knowledge in all of its aspects is the es- 
sential base for good thinking. There is probably 
no one who cannot recall a few wrong decisions 
Or poor conclusions because he had not known 
enough. Some People are again and again misled 
through lack of knowledge. 
No one is able to experience personally all 
the aspects of life that will provide enough 
knowledge for all decisions that have to be 
made. Books let one share other people’s dif- 


ferent experiences of life and also are a source 
of facts. No one can operate most efficiently 
without making use of what they offer. 


Induction Induction is reasoning from the 
particular to the general. Out of a number of 
individual cases, a general law or principle is 
abstracted that will probably apply to all such 
cases. When a child decides that it is a good 
idea not to touch anything that is steaming or 
smoking because he has been burned a number 
of times, he is thinking inductively. 

For another example, suppose that you ask 
your mother for advice about how to tackle a 
School project when she is preparing dinner. 
She gives a sharp and unhelpful answer. Then 
you find your father working on his income 
fax and ask him to lend you a dollar. He 
refuses angrily. Then you stop your hurrying 
English teacher in the corridor and ask her to 
make a guess at your final grade. She says 
stiffly that she has decided not to make such 
guesses any more. Then you see a neighbor 
Washing his dog and you tell him a funny story 
about your dog’s struggles to escape being 
washed. He is not amused. This last incident 
reminds you of the previous incidents. You 
think things over, and you induce, or generalize, 
that it is a poor idea to thrust your affairs on 
People who are preoccupied with problems of 
their own. 


Errors in induction Errors in induction occur 
When not enough individual cases are taken 
into account or when the wrong conclusion is 
„rawn from them. In the second example of 
inductive thinking given above, it would be pos- 
Sible to decide that the principle to be induced 
IS: “Adults are bad tempered” or “Adults have 
PO respect for teenagers” or “Nobody likes me. 
Must be unlikable.” 


Bere 2. 
gentttion Deduction is reasoning from a 
Neralization to the specific or concrete: If this 
this are true, then it necessarily follows that 
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The self-concept is learned and modified by en- 
gaging in a variety of activities. 


that is true. An example of a generalization is: If 
one does not have the price of a desired object, 
then he cannot purchase it. Thus a third-grader 
is capable of saying to himself, “If a package of 
balloons costs 29 cents and if I have only a 
dime, then it necessarily follows that I do not 
have enough money to buy the package of 


balloons.” 


Errors in deduction Errors in deduction oc- 
cur when one or more if is not really true or 
when the conclusion does not necessarily follow. 
For example, “Jf all adults are unable to under- 
stand a teenagers point of view and if this 
counselor is an adult and I am a teenager, then 
it necessarily follows that he will not understand 
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my point of view.” In this instance, the conclu- 
sion will necessarily follow if both the premises 
are correct. But are they? 

The thought process, of course, is more likely 
to be something on this order: “What is the use 
of telling him? He will not understand.” Since 
the generalization is not clearly stated, the error 
is not apparent. Therefore, it is useful to put the 
thought in the If . | . then it necessarily fol- 
lows formula. 

On the other hand, consider this: “Tf every 
human being breaks the law at one time or 
another and since I am a human being, then 
it necessarily follows that I am justified in break- 
ing the law now.” Here the conclusion is in- 
correct. The premise lays no foundation for 
deducing justification. If the premise is true, the 
conclusion should be: “Then it necessarily fol- 
lows that I shall find myself breaking the law at 
least once in my lifetime.” 


Correlation Reasoning by correlation involves 
assuming that there is cause and effect if two 
related variables change in the same direction 
or change in opposite directions. For example, 
there is some evidence that women’s skirt lengths 
rise when the economy is on the upswing and 
fall when the economic situation deteriorates. 
The variables (skirt lengths and the economy ) 
change in the same direction. Is one of the vari- 
ables causing the change in the other? It does 
not seem reasonable to assume so. 

For another example, a store may find that 
their sales increase as the size of their advertise- 
ment in the daily newspaper increases. It seems 
reasonable to assume that changes in the one 
bring about the changes in the other. 


Errors in correlation Two kinds of errors may 
occur in reasoning from correlation. First, one 
may assume that there are parallel changes or 
inverse changes when they actually do not exist. 
Thus a teacher said, “It seems to me that the 
more extracurricular activities a student takes 
part in, the better grades he gets.” Actually, she 
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has never carefully examined the facts to see if 
this is true or not. 

The second kind of error may occur in assum- 
ing that if parallel or inverse changes do occur, 
one change surely causes the other. It may, but 
need not necessarily do so. Instead, it may be 
just coincidental that the two vary together. Or a 
third factor may be the actual cause of both 
changes. For example, a student may say to the 
teacher, with truth, “The more I study, the 
Poorer grades I get in tests. It doesn’t pay to 
study hard.” He is assuming a causal relation- 
ship that does not exist. 


Analogy Reasoning by analogy is finding that 
two things resemble each other in one or more 
respects and concluding that they resemble each 
other in other respects as well. For example, 4 
teacher of driver training is talking. “Suppose 
you're walking through a crowded school cor- 
ridor between classes. If you suddenly came to 
a dead stop, the people directly behind you 
would bump into you with quite a jolt. The 
same is true when you're driving a car in heavy 


traffic. If you suddenly put on the brakes, the 
car behind you will crash into you.” 


Errors in reasoning by analogy Because two 
things are alike in Some respects, one cannot 
assume that they will necessarily be alike in 
others. Herein lies the Possibility for error. 

An important government official was once 
asked if a country at war should violate the 
border of a neutral country when in hot pursuit 
of the enemy. In effect, the official’s answer was, 

Of course, we should.” He went on to pro- 
pound an analogy: “If a criminal invaded my 
home and then fled and I was in hot pursuit of 
him, I certainly would not stop at my property 
line and let him get away!” This is fallacious 
Teasoning. It ignores the tremendous difference 
between the damage that would be done by one 
man running after one burglar and an army 


pursuing another army into a neutral country 
with tanks and guns. 


Testing conclusions Where possible, a conclu- 
sion should be tested. This can be done either 
by reviewing the process through which it was 
reached or by trying it out in a practical situa- 
tion. To illustrate, in an earlier example a boy 
Concluded by inductive reasoning that it is un- 
Wise to thrust one’s affairs on a person pre- 
Occupied with his.own problems. The boy might 
rethink the cases that led him to this conclu- 
Sion to see if any of the errors described above 
had slipped into his reasoning. He might also 
refrain from intruding on a preoccupied person 
the next time he is tempted to and thus find out 
if things go more smoothly as a result. 


PITFALLS FOR THINKERS 


Wishful thinking Everyone must be on guard 
against the pull of his own strong desires when 

Š is trying to think logically. At times it is most 
difficult to arrive at a correct but uncomfortable 
Conclusion. 

A college student drove into a blizzard on his 
Way home for the winter holidays and spent the 
night in his stranded car. About the experience, 
he said, “I was sure that I could make it. I 
thought it over before I started. I had brand- 
new snow tires and the weather prediction was 
four to ten inches of snow. Well, if there had 

cen only four inches, everything would have 
been all right.” 

A girl whose fiancé was suddenly hospitalized 
Or drug addiction said, “All of the time I knew 
um I worked out the most reasonable explana- 

tions for everything that seemed odd about him. 
ere was plenty of evidence, but I could not 


ĉar to think that there was anything seriously 
Wrong.” 


tationalization There are two kinds of ra- 
ee ization. In one kind, a person jumps to ` 
ių- USlon and then figures out how he reache 
Which is all well and good provided that 
© Teasoning is done as a careful double check 
the conclusion, 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


Words convey meaning when they symbolize 
shared concepts. 


In the other kind of rationalization, a person 
puts together a respectable scaffolding of logic 
in order to support a practice or a belief that 
actually has a less respectable motivation. For 
instance, a lazy student tells himself that no 
employer ever looks beyond a college diploma 
when hiring someone. Therefore, there is no 
point in taking high school seriously. A socially 
timid student tells himself that he will be earn- 
ing his living with his brains and knowledge, 
not with his party manners. Therefore, he had 
better concentrate on his studies and not waste 
valuable time on social activities. A destructive 
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Consideration of the differing experiences and differi 
other people is helpful to good thinking. 


demonstrator tells himself that he is furthering 
a worthy cause. A candidate, using questionable 
campaigning methods, tells himself that he will 
not be able to serye the public unless he is 
elected. A Power-hungry public servant tells 
himself that ordinary people need someone like 
himself to look after them. 


This sort of rationalization may be easy to recog- 
nize in other people, but hard to recognize in 
oneself. A possible clue to it will be the anger 
that is felt when someone else identifies the real 
motive and calls it to one’s attention. 
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Johmson/Carper 


ng points of view of 


People’s thinking 
nterfere with logic: a desire 
belong to a group, a feeling 
in numbers. Research has 


group do, and goes a 
his better judgment. 

It is often worthwhile to be influenced by the 
careful, well-infor, 
son if only in t 


of their differing experiences and their differing 
Points of view are helpful to good thinking. 


Falsification of reality Perhaps the most 
treacherous pitfall in thinking is a consequence 
of the very nature of thought. Thinking is 
usually carried on by way of concepts. Concepts 
represent reality. Yet they can be put together 
In a logical way and still give an incomplete or 
even false picture of reality. 
f Reality itself must be taken as it comes and 
lived as a whole. A thought that uses sound con- 
cepts and that seems unquestionably reasonable 
may mislead because it does not present reality 
as it comes and with sufficient wholeness. For 
example, a boy of sixteen wants to quit school 
and take a job that has been offered him in a 
greenhouse whose owner is an acquaintance. To 
those who try to dissuade him, he says, “It all 
makes sense. I don’t like school. I enjoy working 
With flowers. The owner didn’t finish high 
School either and look how well he has done.” 
This is true. It is not, however, a complete 
and accurate picture of reality. He has not 
tried out full-time work in a greenhouse. When 
© does, it may not prove to be the best kind of 
Work for him. If he should want to change to 
ae else, the lack of a high school educa- 
on may be a real handicap. 


LEVELS OF THINKING 


sce inking can be done not only on a con- 

scious level but also below the level of con- 

“Aus Before this can be explained further, 

Vision ing must be said about a three-way di- 
9f mental activity. 


Hae ot mind activity Conscious mental 
at an Y is the activity that you are aware of 
ou Y given moment with more or less clarity- 
mind E observe the conscious part of your 
mental y means of introspection. Preconscious 
edge ha Y includes the vast store of knowl- 
at you call up bit by bit into your con- 


scious mind when you have need of it—as when 
you ask yourself; “What's the capital of Illi- 
nois?” and suddenly the answer is in your con- 
scious mind: “Springfield.” The unconscious 
level of activity cannot be brought into con- 
sciousness at all. 

Imagine a huge warehouse, all dark except 
for a small middle office area which is brightly 
lit. The brightly lit office area represents the 
conscious mind. The dark area all around it 
represents the preconscious. Unseen at all be- 
low the warehouse is an inaccessible place that 
represents the unconscious. Going to sleep is 
represented by turning off the office light. 

When awake, you are aware of what is going 
on in the conscious area of your mind (the 
lighted office). You may be somewhat aware 
of activity around it where consciousness is fad- 
ing into the shadows of the preconscious. You 
may even be dimly aware of some sort of ac- 
tivity in the unconscious area of your mind (the 
further darkness of the warehouse), as when 
you have a feeling that you know something 
without being able to identify what that some- 
thing really is. 

Activity in the unconscious reveals itself only 
indirectly. A cue to what is there may be an 
impulse so wild that you would not think of 
acting on it. Similarly, emotions and feelings 
which seem unreasonable may originate in un- 
conscious activity. Also, when your attention 
is seized in an unexplainable way, the uncon- 
scious may be providing the motivation. 

The conscious mind, of course, can be ex- 
amined directly. To do so is to engage in intro- 
spection. There one observes a continuous pro- 
cession of new sensations, perceptions, and 
associated memories, together with knowledge 
recalled on purpose. All this adds up to what 
has been called the stream of consciousness. It 
may consist of imagery, words, or a less defin- 
able form of awareness. 

Introspection is helpful if done objectively, 
with detachment. If you should observe some 
ugly thoughts moving in the stream, you need 
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Chapter 8 


Principles of Learning 


Do you know that... 


learning involves emotions and attitudes as 

= Well as knowledge and skill? 

you have learned when you can or do be- 
have differently from the way you did 
before you learned? 

if you are motivated to learn, then you 
devote time and energy to doing so? 


when certain behavior is rewarded, it is 
likely to be repeated? 

the key factors in learning are the stimulus, 
the response, and the organism? 

Overlearning helps a 

there are definite proc 
problems? 


person to remember? 
edures for solving life 


SS s s. 


TOA STUDENT, the word learning probably 
brings to mind homework, classroom, and tests. 
The learning that takes place in school is very 
important, but it is by no means the only learn- 
man being learns from his ear- 
liest hours, and he learns all his life. He learns 
to understand the world, to respond to the 
world, to love, to hate, to fear, to enjoy. Many 
of the behaviors that seem natural or instinc- 
tive are, in fact, learned. Often a person learns 
even when he does not want to learn. 

Since learning is an important force in hu- 
man behavior, it is of central concern to psy- 
chologists. Hundreds of experiments have re- 
vealed some of the basic Principles of learning. 
However, learning is so complex and involves 
so many principles that there is still much to 
find out. New facts about learning come to light 
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every day, and the understanding of how peo- 


ple learn is one of the greatest challenges to 
modern science, 


PROCESSES OF LEARNING 

The definition 
book, is a chan 
experience. A 
learned Something has a new ; 


of learning, as used in this 
ge in behavior that results from 


Different thin 


gs are learned in different ways. 
Learning to swi 


m may seem very different from 
learning a Spanish vocabulary list or from 
learning to solve an algebra problem: There are 
some ingredients, however, that are always or 


A human being learns from his earliest hours, 


Nearly always present when learning occurs. 
Chree important ingredients of learning are mo- 
tivation, activity, and consequence. In other 
Words, the learner wants something, he does 
something, and something happens as a result. 


Motivation Intention to learn is one kind of 
Motivation. A person may read something many 
times without actually learning it. For example, 
a minister, who was conducting a wedding in 
Candlelight, asked that the electric lights be 
turned on so that he could read the wedding 
ritual. He had read those words hundreds of 
times, but he had not memorized them. If he 


had intended to memorize them, he would have 
done so, 


Courtesy Bankers Life & Casualty Company, Chicago, IU. 


and he learns all his life. 


There are many kinds of motivation. A baby 
learning to say mama is motivated by the pleas- 
ure of making sounds and the loving attention 
he receives. The desire for the approvalyof par- 
ents, teachers, or friends is often | strong 
motivation. Many people, from a baby in his 
crib to a scientist in his laboratory, are moti- 
vated to learn by sheer curiosity, ‘which is not 
satisfied until something is known or understood. 

Interest is a most important motivation in 
successful learning. You learn very quickly the 
words to a popular song, but you might have 
difficulty in memorizing a poem which does not 
appeal to you. People who are fans of profes- 
sional football learn the names of the players 
on the various teams with little effort, whereas 
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Courtesy Owens-. 
s chievement of mastering 
a skill can motivate intense effort. 


Illinois Forest Products Division 
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it would take many repetitions for those who 
are bored by sports to learn those names. 


Activity Some sort of active response to life 
appears to be absolutely essential to learning. 
In other words, in order to learn something, 
you must do something. The activity may be 
movement of the body—for example, the move- 
ment of the muscles when one is learning to 
swim. On the other hand, the activity may be 
going on in the mind alone—for example, the 
silent rehearsal of material one is memorizing. 
Whenever learning occurs, the mind, the body, 
or both are at work. 


Consequence Learning is most likely to oc- 
Cur if there is a clear consequence of one’s be- 
havior or activity. If the consequence satisfies 
8 motivation, it is called a reward, or reinforce- 
ment. Thus, a teacher’s approving nod, a grade 
of A, a mother’s praise, or a raise in pay are 
Teinforcements. These rewards make it more 
likely that the behavior will be repeated and 
that it will be learned. 


CONDITIONING 


The conditioned reflex Probably the simplest 
behavior of human beings and animals is the 
aer, To observe a reflex, stand at a mirror in 
a dim light and look at the pupil of one of your 
eyes. The pupil is the small dark circle in the 
center of the eye. It is actually å small opening 
through which light enters the eye. Bring a light 
closer and closer to your eye. You will notice 
Hiat the pupil gets smaller and smaller. In short, 
it contracts. Now gradually move the light 
away - Your pupil will dilate, become larger. 
This change in the size of the pupil is actually 
ü Tesponse of the iris, the muscle that surrounds 
he pupil. The iris responds to changes in bright- 
ness of light. In this way it regulates the amount 
Of light that enters the eye. In dim light, the 
Pupil enlarges to let in more light. This reaction 
Of the iris is even more noticeable in a cat. 


Brain 


Sensory area L 


Motor area 


Spinal cord 


A reflex is involuntary. In this illustration, heat 
is the stimulus. Impulses are sent over sensory 
nerves to the spinal cord. Motor impulses from the 
spinal cord cause the fingers to drop the match. 
Impulses pass up to the brain and produce an 


awareness of pain. 
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Acquiring an athletic skill illustrates the importance of motivation, activity, 


— 


REPLAY Magazine 
and 


consequence in learning. Desire for achievement and fun Provides the motiva- 
tion, practice is the activity, and success is the consequence. 


The action of the iris is a reflex. A reflex is 
often called automatic, or involuntary, because 
it occurs without planning or thinking about it. 
Other examples of reflexes are the jerk of the 
knee when the area just below the kneecap is 
tapped, the rapid drawing away of the hand 
from intense heat, and the blinking of the eyes 
when a puff of air hits them. The secretion of 
fluids by the glands is also a reflex, For exam- 
ple, when you put food in your mouth, the 
salivary glands secrete saliva. The reflex is an 
important biological mechanism that protects 
the organism and makes possible its normal 
physiological functioning. 
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Pavlov’s discovery of classical conditioning 
shows that even so simple a response as a re- 
flex can be affected by learning (see page 102). 
Subsequent research has shown that many re- 
flexes, other than the secretion of saliva, can be 
conditioned. For example, the pupillary reflex 
can be conditioned to occur in response to 4 
tone, by pairing thé tone with a flash of light. 
Similarly, the eye blink can be conditioned to 
Occur in response to a spoken word, by pairing 
the word with a puff of air in the face. 

Classical conditioning is not limited to 
simple reflexes. More elaborate patterns of re- 
sponses can be conditioned to previously 
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neutral stimuli. In particular, emotional reac- 
tions are often learned through classical 
conditioning. One example may illustrate how 
classical conditioning works in human beings. 
Many people experience a vague sense of anxi- 
ety when they smell odors usually associated 
with a hospital. These odors themselves would 
not produce the anxiety were they not asso- 
ciated with another stimulus—the hospital— 
Which initially produced anxiety. 

In classical conditioning, the subject is 
relatively passive. He responds to a stimulus, 
and learning consists of associating an old 
response with a new stimulus. The animal 
Or person has not learned to change his envi- 
ameni He merely responds to a new part 
OF it, 


Operant conditioning A dog learns to do a 
trick. A child learns to eat with a fork. An 
adult learns to drive a car. What are the 
Psychological principles underlying these rather 
complex cases of learning? 
Consider a child learning to talk. The child 
makes many kinds of sounds as he babbles. 
Uppose the child is playing and babbling 
While his mother is working in the same room. 
g the child happens to make the sound ma-ma 
a mother is likely to notice, to talk to him, 
ee and cuddle him. The response ma-ma 
S taken on a new significance in the child’s 
es It produces a pleasant consequence that 
A Other sounds do not. He is more likely to 
Peat that sound than a sound that does not 
peti such a consequence. 
nee learning is an example of operant con- 
ies Operant conditioning can also be 
the 1 trial and error conditioning, because 
select arner produces many responses and then 
In thi the one which brings about success. 
in eck way, a dog learns to beg, by behaving 
earns a way that he gets some food. A child 
this “4 i say please, because a request with 
one Ord is more likely to be successful than 
without it. In operant conditioning, the 


learner operates on, or changes, his environ- 
ment. The learner is more active than in clas- 
sical conditioning. 

The main elements of operant conditioning 
are the response made by the learner and the 
reward, or reinforcement. A reinforcement can 
be any kind of event that satisfies a motive 
of the learner. It may be food, praise, or 
merely a smile. The basic principle of operant 
conditioning is that if a response is closely 
followed by a reinforcement, the response is 
strengthened. 

Many of the reinforcements that affect human 
behavior are social. If a person is praised or 
appreciated, he is likely to repeat his perform- 
ance. If a group laughs at a joke, the teller is 
likely to repeat it to another group. 

Conditioning often backfires. That is, an 
undesirable behavior may be rewarded and 
thereby conditioned. If little Johnny’s parents 
laugh when he is silly, he is likely to be silly 
often. If a child gets his way by crying, his 
crying will be reinforced. Smoking and drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages are usually unpleasant 
when first tried. However, if these activities 
are associated with the approval of friends 
and with the pleasure of sociability, they are 
likely to be repeated. 


Operant conditioning of multiple responses A 
whole sequence of behavior can be condi- 
tioned. In an experiment, for example, the 
psychologist B. F. Skinner taught pigeons to 
play a game of bowling. A pigeon, upon seeing 
a small wooden ball, would send it rolling 
down a miniature alley by tapping it with its 
beak. The response was a complicated one for 
the pigeon. To make the ball roll, the pigeon 
had to tap it with a sideways motion of its 
head, which is not a natural response for the 
pigeon. 

Here is how sequences of behavior can be 
conditioned using a somewhat simpler example. 
To teach a pigeon to turn around in a circle, 
lift its left foot, and then peck at a piece of 
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Porpoises can learn elaborate sequences of tricks 
by operant conditioning. 


wood hanging in the cage, it would be neces- 
sary to begin as in regular operant condition- 
ing. That is, watch closely until the pigeon 
begins to make a turn. Then give a food pellet, 
reinforcing the behavior. Continue the process 
until the pigeon makes a complete turn. When 
this response has been mastered, wait again 
until the pigeon turns in a circle and lifts its 
left foot. Then continue the process. After 
the pigeon has learned a response, reinforce 
a slightly more complicated response. In this 
way, one can “teach” an animal a very long 
series of responses. This process is called 
shaping. 

Shaping also occurs often in human behav- 
ior. It is an effective way to teach a young 
child table manners, for example. His mother 
may begin by reinforcing his attempts to eat 
with a spoon. When he has mastered use of a 
spoon, his mother may substitute a fork. Then 
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she will continue to build up responses, such as 


chewing quietly, keeping food on the fork, 
and speaking softly. 


COMPLEX LEARNING 


Psychologists do not assume internal pro- 
cessing (thinking) when they describe con- 
ditioning. Instead they consider only what 
they can observe—the stimulus and the re- 
sponse. This is sometimes called a stimulus- 
response, or S-R, approach. The S-R approach 
has contributed greatly to objectivity in psy- 
chological research. 

Thinking and understanding are involved in 
much of human learning. A picture of a snake, 
for example, is a different stimulus to a person 
who has never seen a snake than it is to a 
person who is afraid of snakes. A physician 
may associate the word heart with valve, and 
a romantically inclined person may associate 
the word with love. In short, a person perceives 
and interprets a stimulus and formulates a 
response in relation to his own experience. 

Often the receiving and interpreting of 
stimuli and the formulation of responses go 
on inside the individual. In other words, the 
process does not appear in behavior that can 
be observed. The word cognitive is often used 
to refer to the internal, mental processing of 
information. Much of important learning is 
cognitive or at least involves cognitive pro- 
cesses. Conditioning is often involved, but in 
a more complicated way. Cognitive processes 
are especially important in such complex kinds 
of learning as remembering, forming concepts 
learning to solve problems, and applying 
learned information to new situations. 


REMEMBERING 


People sometimes say, “She has an excellent 
memory” or “I have a poor memory.” It seems 
that some people have an easier time remem- 
bering than others. Also, some people remem- 
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ber certain types of information more easily 
than other types. For example, there are peo- 
ple who remember names and faces well but 
cannot learn a role in a play. Good memory 
seems to depend primarily on how hard one 
works at remembering and how carefully one 
goes about learning the information. 

If something is learned, it will be remem- 
bered for some period of time. The time period 
may be a very long one. After a person has 
learned to swim, he keeps his basic skills over 
the years. On the other hand, the time period 
may be short. You could memorize a list of 
numbers now, but unless you kept practicing, 
you would probably forget the numbers within 
a few hours. 

What causes people to remember well? 
There are many factors in memory. Here are 
a few that have been demonstrated in psy- 
chological experiments. 


Effective initial learning Many times when 
you seem to forget, you actually have failed 
to learn the information in the first place. If 
you meet several people within a few minutes, 
you may find that you have forgotten some of 
the names when you try to recall them. If you 
make a special effort to learn a person’s name 
when you meet him, you will be less likely to 
forget it. Similarly, students who have read an 
assignment sometimes find that they cannot 
remember the material when tested. This is 


frequently a result of having seen the material 
without actually learning it. 


Overlearning Memory can be improved by 


overlearning. Suppose a student is memorizing 
a list of French vocabulary words. He continues 
reciting the list until he can do it perfectly. He 
has learned the list. Will he remember it? Ex- 
periments show that if he recites the list many 
times after he has learned it, he will remember 
it better. The more he practices what he has 
already learned, the better his memory for 
that material will be. 
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Meaningfulness Another important factor in 
remembering is the meaningfulness of the ma- 
terial. A student who does not understand the 
terms he is studying for a biology test may 
decide to memorize them, hoping that. he will 
be able to remember the correct combination 
of words. 

Psychological research indicates that memo- 
rizing of meaningless information can take place 
but that memory is greatly improved if meaning 
is associated with the material. Suppose that 
a group of persons is given the task of memo- 
rizing a list of items that are completely with- 
out meaning—nonsense syllables like jev and 
loz. They will probably find it difficult, but 
eventually they can learn the material. If the 
items are syllables that sound like real words— 
like nek and dol, for example—they will be 
learned more quickly and forgotten more slowly- 
If the items are indeed real words—like sad 
and car—the learning will be still more effec- 
tive. Experiments show that the more meaning- 
ful material is—the more associations it has— 
the more likely it is to be remembered. 
Memory aids So-called memory aids are 
based on the principle of providing associations 
for what is to be remembered, A child taking 
music lessons may remember the notes on the 
musical staff by reciting the sentence, “Every 
good boy does fine.” This sentence reminds him 
that the notes on the lines are E, G, B, D, an 
F. Another example is the thyme, “Thirty days 
hath September... .” Memory aids are fa- 
miliar ways of organizing information, such 85 
sentence structure and rhymes. When one !5 
trying to memorize material that has no partic- 
ular organization, memory aids frequently help. 
However, it is sometimes more work to learn 
a memory aid than to learn the material. 


GROUPING INFORMATION 


Knowledge rarely consists of small, unrelated 
items. Instead, pieces of information are groupe 


together, often in structures of great complexity. 

There is a game called categories that il- 
lustrates grouping of information. A layout for 
it might look like this: 


A B 


Vegetables 


Minerals 


Each space is to be filled in with an example in 
each category that begins with the appropriate 
letter— for instance, for birds: albatross, bud- 
Serigar, canary, dove, and eagle. 

As you play this game, you discover that con- 
cepts of many varieties of birds are apparently 
Pouped together in your mind. If you concen- 
wate on birds in general, the names of various 

inds of birds enter your conscious mind. When 
aove on to the next category and concen- 

ate on vegetables, you find yourself thinking of 
eek beans, cauliflower, corn, cabbage, and egg- 
EP £ linger on this category in es 
it Out what other concepts are associated y 
ON May find yourself thinking of methods o 
ve ng and cultivation, methods of preparing 

sctables for the table, and food values. 
ty this procedure with other categories, and 
hes a vast store of information you w 
Color, ated with your general ideas of ; 

S, and minerals, 


See 


Combin; 
Seng concepts A large part of advanced 
ae learning seems to consist of building 


hug Combinations of concepts already jeanet 
ideas Srouping them in ways that define me 
a cone or example, a concept of a river p 
> glacia. of ice would give you a concep 
ter, which is a river of ice. 

Š Procedure would be the same if you 
learning a new concept—the concept of 
pon in animals, for instance: The pro- 


respir 
c 
Y which oxygen is absorbed into the 


system and water and carbon dioxide are given 
off. In order to understand this concept, you 
would have to possess clear concepts of the 
components of it—oxygen, system, carbon di- 
oxide, and water. Otherwise, you would only 
be memorizing a string of words by rote. You 
could probably memorize the statement to re- 
produce it for a test. However, the words might 
fade after that, and learning them in this way 
would make no change in your thinking. 


Principles Concepts may also be grouped by 
principles. A principle is a guide for action that 
will apply in many circumstances. If you learn 
a principle for solving quadratic equations, you 
will not have to start from scratch with every 
new set of quadratic equations that you encoun- 
ter. If you learn that pressing down an acceler- 
ator with your foot increases the speed at which 
a car is moving, you will know how to increase 
the speed of any car. A familiar principle is 
that a screw is turned clockwise to tighten it 
and turned counterclockwise to loosen it. An- 
other is to reverse a light switch in order to 
turn electricity on or off. You push, pull, flip 
up, or flip down a switch without thought be- 
cause you have learned the principle involved. 


CREATIVE CONCEPT FORMING 


When you learned a concept of mammals, you 
had already learned a concept of animals and 
ncept of mother’s milk and suckling. Put- 


co 
š: her formed your con- 


ting these concepts toget! 


t of mammals. 
E zA also be possible to form such a 


concept without ever having heard the word 
mammal. By abstracting common elements from 
our concepts of dogs, cats, COWS, horses, and 
y beings, you could form a new concept. 
AEE N you might ask, “What do all these 
Hot i utu have in common?” All have a 
tee All have some hair on the body. 
pas ive birth to living young. All nurse their 
pres You might conclude that these qual- 
o! ; 
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Problem-solving skills can be improved by learn- 
ing widely applicable Principles. 


ities seem to constitute a class of animals. How- 
ever, all fish have a backbone but none of the 
other common qualities. Hairless whales nurse 
their offspring. Some snakes give birth to living 
young. Thus, you are left with the conclusion 
that there is a class of animals which nurse their 
young. A whale, a dog, a cat, a cow, a horse, 
and a human being are very different in many 


ways, but all of them have a quality in common. 
They nurse their young. 


Testing and revising concepts Learning a con- 
cept requires the formation of a hypothesis 
and the use of examples to verify or revise the 
hypothesis. This hypothesis is a guess at the rules 
that determine whether or not something be- 
longs to a concept. In other words, it is a guess 
at common properties. In some cases, part of 
your guess may be wrong. If your concept of 
mammals includes “fur-bearing” as one of the 
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common properties, you will have to revise this 
hypothesis when you learn that whales are mam- 
mals. Hypotheses are tested by means of con- 


` crete examples of the real thing that is supposed 


to be represented by the concept. In the case 
of mammals described above, contradictory ex- 
amples of fish, whales, and some snakes forced 
you to revise your first hypothesis. This same 
sort of testing and revision can take place wheth- 


er you are inventing a concept or learning one 
from someone else. 


Properties of concept learning In conclusion, 


Several properties of concept learning may be 
mentioned: 


1. The process of concept learning may take 
place over a short or a long period of time. 
A student who has to understand operant 
conditioning for an examination may arrive 
at a concept that satisfies him in a com- 
paratively short time. On the other hand, 
a psychologist may devote years of pro- 
fessional work to refining and modifying his 
understanding of the concept. 

2. Concept learning may be carried out sys- 
tematically or nonsystematically, The schol- 
ar will actively seek out examples to test 
and revise his hypotheses. But people €% 
counter examples of concepts every day an 
frequently revise hypotheses without con- 
scious planning. 

3. In a real sense, concept learning is never 
complete. Even if a word is well under- 
stood, it can take on new connotations ani 
subtle meanings. A poet is able to find new 
shades of meaning in the most common, 
everyday concept. The scientist can notice 
a new fact that makes him rethink his un- 
derstanding of a concept. This is one of the 
joys of learning—the possibility of being 
surprised, of encountering and resolving 
puzzles. The effective learner will be alert 
to facts and ideas that should cause him to 
reevaluate his hypotheses. 


LEARNING TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 


What is a problem? You are familiar with a 
variety of problems in mathematics and in 
Science. Translating from a foreign language is 
also a problem. A problem can also be personal 
and unique. A young man who gets off work 
at 8 P.M. and wants to get home from work, 
change clothes, pick up his date, and get to a 
dance all in half an hour, has a problem that is 
unique to the person and the situation. 

There are several features common to all of 
these problems. First, there is a situation you 
are in. Second, there is a situation you want to 
be in, Finally, there is a difference between the 
two. Problem solving consists of trying to elimi- 
nate the difference. When there is no differ- 
€nce, the problem is solved. 


Procedures in problem solving Since there 
are similarities among different types of prob- 
lems, there are similar procedures that can be 
applied. These procedures will differ in detail 
from one kind of problem to another. In one 
Pen, a particular step may be performed 
me quickly and easily. In another, the same 
P may require much labor and ingenuity. 
x Procedures, however, apply to a wide 
Age of problems. 


5 Examine the difference between the situa- 
tion you are in and the situation you want 
ue be in. In mathematics, one might ask, 
What is the unknown?” Sometimes this is 
Not immediately clear from the original state- 
ment of the problem, and will require some 
Work. In the case of the young man going 
to the dance, the problem is that he does 

not know how to manage his limited time. 
Xamine your resources. In mathematics, 
the resources are the knowns stated in the 
Problem and the problem solver’s knowledge 
Of theorems and principles. Setting these 
pears explicitly makes problem solving more 
he fae In translating, one can look over the 
S to see if he has the necessary vocabu- 
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Students and scientists create new concepts by 


testing and revising hypotheses. 


lary and examine word endings to determine 
grammatical relationships. The young man 
with the time problem can ask himself some 
questions: Can I afford to take a cab home 
from work? Would my boss let me off from 
work a little early? Can I bathe and dress 
more quickly than usual? Could I borrow a 
friend’s car? Sometimes, merely thinking 
about resources suggests new approaches to 


the problem. 
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tions. 


Select some resources to try out. Some of the 
resources may seem more likely to work than 
others. Have you solved a problem like this 
before? Perhaps a similar plan would work 
again. Which resources seem most closely re- 
lated to the problem as you have stated it? 
Perhaps these would be the best bets to try 
first. The important thing is to choose care- 
fully. Simply plunging in and trying things 
at random is inefficient, and could get you 
hopelessly bogged down. 

Apply the selected resources. In solving a 
mathematics problem, you can apply the 
selected principles to see if they work. If they 
do, the problem is solved. If not, you can 
select other approaches and try again. In 
some cases, as in the time problem, you can- 
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9 problems, examining resources, and investigating 


not try.out various solutions directly but yOU 
can go over possibilities in your mind. How 
much time would I save if I took a ca 
home? How likely is my boss to let me aN 
early? By thinking through various alterna 
tives, you can eliminate those which navy 
little chance of working and select one tha 
is likely to bring you closer to a solution. ' 
Break the problem into subproblems Mu 
cannot be solved directly. Perhaps a nece 
sary fact in a mathematics problem is no 
directly given, but can be derived from facts 
that are known. The time problem might bë 
broken down into getting home from work 
quickly, getting dressed quickly, getting to 
the date’s home, and then to the dance: 
Each subproblem can be handled like the 


main problem, using each of the procedures 
described here. When the subproblems are 
solved, the main problem can then be at- 
tacked again. 


Barriers to problem solving With experience, 
an individual develops his own approach to 
Problem solving. If he systematically tries to use 
effective procedures, he is likely to be rewarded 
frequently by success. Therefore, he will learn 
an increasingly effective approach. Frequently, 
however, people get into habits that directly 
Interfere with problem solving. 

One of the most common barriers to problem 
Solving is perceptual set (see page 117). For 
example, a subject in a laboratory watches while 
an experimenter drops a table tennis ball into an 
upright cylinder, The subject’s problem is to get 
the ball out. He is not permitted to pick up the 
cylinder, and it is too narrow for him to put his 
fingers in to pick up the ball. There are various 
tools available. Among them is a can of water. 

he solution is to pour water into the cylinder 
and float out the ball. 

Now suppose the conditions are changed. 

There is no water among the tools, but off to the 
Side is a pitcher of ice water and glasses. The 
Solution is the same, but now the problem is 
Much more difficult, Fewer subjects solve it, and 
those who do take a long time. Why? Because 
under the second condition, subjects are likely to 
Perceive the water as something to drink rather 
than as a tool, They are victims of set. 

_ One technique to overcome set is to defer 
Judgment, Sometimes solutions are rejected be- 

Ore they are carefully considered because they 
Seem foolish or simply do not occur to the prob- 
em solver. In the deferred judgment technique, 
a €xamination of alternatives is separated into 
at Parts. First, the problem solver writes down 
if 1S e approaches that occur to him, even 
on ey seem foolish or totally unworkable. Then 
t en he runs out of ideas, he goes over the list 
© judge the alternatives. He asks himself, “Is 

îs really foolish? Am I sure it is unworkable? 
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Toys that resemble items in the adult world aid in 
the transfer of children’s learning. 


Could I change it slightly to make it workable?” 
It frequently happens that an unexpected solu- 
tion comes to light in this way. Artists and scien- 
tists report that this process of considering many 
unlikely approaches is frequently crucial in crea- 
tivity. 

A second barrier to problem solving is inade- 
quate or vague formulation of the problem. If 
the problem—the difference between present 
conditions and desired conditions—is not prop- 
erly stated, all the effort of problem solving may 
be wasted. One form of inadequate formulation 
is begging the question. Someone concerned 
about drug use, for example, might pose the 
question, “How can we punish illicit drug users 
so that they will stop?” He has narrowed down 
the problem to such an extent that he ignores 
a large number of possible approaches. Another 
kind of inadequate formulation poses a question 
that is vague. “How can we make our school 
more democratic?” will be a most difficult prob- 
lem to solve unless there is general agreement 
about the meaning of democratic. 
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A frequent barrier to good problem solving 
is interference by emotions in the thinking 
process. A person who becomes angry when try- 
ing to solve a problem may miss some important 
approaches. One who is prejudiced toward a 
person or a group is likely to rationalize his 
feelings about that person or group and confuse 
his feelings with logic. A problem solver who 
uses emotionally loaded terms like communist or 
outside agitator in stating a problem is unlikely 
to see the problem clearly. Emotional reactions 
almost always interfere with careful thinking. 
Therefore, it is wise to postpone problem solving 
if emotionally disturbed, to be aware of biases 
and check them with disinterested persons, and 
to avoid the use of emotionally loaded words 
when trying to solve a problem. 


TRANSFER OF LEARNING 


One of the essentials of effective problem 
solving is the application of principles to new 
situations. Generalizing a principle and applying 
it to a new problem is transferring learning. 

One of the most important aspects of learn- 
ing is generalizing knowledge and applying it to 
various situations (see page 151). For example, 
a student in an accounting course acquires 
knowledge about money and finance. He should 
be able to use this knowledge in both business 
and personal financial affairs. If not, he is fail- 
ing to transfer what he has learned. A medical 
student’s knowledge of bacteriology should en- 
able him to help his future patients and to pro- 
mote sanitary living conditions in the commun- 
ity. To be effective, he must transfer or apply 
the knowledge and skills that he has acquired. 

Is there transfer from one subject to an- 
other? If one learns more and more, will that 
make additional learning easier? These questions 
can usually be answered yes. 

It is easier to understand transfer within one 
field of learning than among different fields of 
learning. In chemistry, for example, one stud- 
ies the elementary material, beginning with the 
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simple concepts, and progresses from the simple 
to the more difficult. From the first course he 
proceeds to more and more advanced’ courses. 
It is clear that in building a body of knowledge 
in chemistry there is much transfer from one 
phase to another. This is essentially true of all 
fields of learning, and the closer knit the field, 
the greater is the transfer among its various 
subjects or parts. I 

Now the question may be raised about the 
transfer from the learning of ‘chemistry to the 
learning of the German language or from the 
study of science to the study of literature. Ob- 
viously, there is little if any transfer from math- 
ematics to German and only a little from sci- 
ence to literature and that only when the 
literature includes some concepts from science. 

When is transfer most likely to take place? 
There are two major Principles of transfer. 
First the amount of transfer is dependent on 
the degree of similarity between situations. This 
is the principle of similar components, A stu- 
dent learning French will recognize many 
French words because of their similarity to Eng- 
lish words which he knows. Thus, there is trans- 
fer from English to French because of the sim- 


ilarities in the words, as the following list 
indicates. 


French English 
université university 
professeur professor 
entrer enter 
couleur color 
comprendre comprehend 
triomphe triumph 


The Latin student finds that Latin helps him 
understand many English words because of 
the Latin roots found in those words. Thus, 
there is transfer from Latin to English and 
vice versa in terms of the similarities, of which 
there are many. 

Frequently failure to see the similarities in 
different situations results in failure to transfer. 


— 
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» Therefore, it is helpful to examine a new situ- 
ation carefully to note if there are elements in 
the new situation which one already knows. 

The second factor in transfer is called gen- 
eralization. It is the process of abstracting a 
Principle and then applying it. A student learns 
in physics that when light goes from one me- 
dium to another, such as from water into the 
air, it does not go directly ahead but at an 
angle. This is refraction. On the basis of this 


knowledge, he explains why an oar that is 
partly in water does not appear straight and 
why the crystal pieces of a chandelier sparkle. 
He can also explain why diamonds sparkle 
more than glass. Also, when one is shooting 
fish or some target in the water, he shoots un- 
der where it seems to be rather than directly 
at where it seems to be. It is said that he gen- 
eralizes his knowledge of the refraction of light 
by applying it to various situations. 


ed 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


1. Even though you are learning all the 
time, describe something you have 
learned recently that you especially 
value. Discuss. 

2. Have you been mistaken about the 
meaning of a particular word and then 
learned the correct meaning? Explain. 

3. Discuss instances of high motivation 
which is evidenced by a strong drive to 
learn. 

4. As a person is growing up, he tries to 
do and to learn many things. How do 
success and failure influence one’s ef- 
forts and one’s learning? 

2: Applying the principle of classical con- 
ditioning, discuss how people become 
afraid of the dark, become afraid of 
thunder, have a favorite color, and 
develop certain attitudes. Give some 
examples. 

A six-year-old boy said, “I'll help you, 

Grandma.” The boy’s mother observed 

her son's kindness and praised him, 

and the grandmother showed that she 

Was very pleased. How will this experi- 


ence influence his behavior? Give other 
examples of operant conditioning. 

7. A science teacher asked a class to look 
at the apparatus that had been assem- 
bled for an experiment and then asked 
the students to assemble their own 
apparatus. Most of the students were 
unable to do so. How might they have 
avoided failure? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life .. . 


1. If you want to learn how to play bridge, 
how would you proceed? 

2. A common expression is “l have met 
them” or “l recognize their faces but | 
can't remember their names.” What is 
the reason? a 

3. Think of some way your behavior has 
been changed or something you have 
learned to do through operant condi- 
tioning. Through classical conditioning. 

4. What is your concept of a Xerox ma- 
chine? Think of its purpose. How does 
it resemble a hectograph or mimeo- 
graph? How does it differ? 
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Chapter 9 


Learning in Life 


Do you know that... 


learning how to study is really learning how 
to work? 

you can improve your learning by studying 
in the same place at definite times? 

you should look over all of an assignment 
before you begin to study it? 


when you say to yourself the contents of an 
assignment, you will learn and remem- 
ber better? 

the best time to review an assignment is 4 
short time after you have learned it? 

you need to learn how to learn? 


(Se ee _. — = 


LEARNING takes place all the time and every- 
where, not only in school and in the psycholo- 
gist's laboratory. How can the principles of 
learning that are discovered from research be 
applied to practical problems? Can they be put 
to work to help people improve their ability to 
learn? Principles of learning do not provide an 
effortless way of improving oneself. Applying 
them requires careful thought and hard work. 
The effort is well worthwhile, however, for 
learning takes place throughout one’s life, and 
how well one learns has a crucial effect on the 
quality of one’s life. 


LEARNING EMOTIONS AND FEELINGS 


Many feelings are acquired as a result of 
conditioning. Consider some examples. 

If a child’s mother is frightened (uncondi- 
tioned stimulus), the child is also likely to be 
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frightened (response). Suppose the child sees 
that his mother is frightened whenever there 1 
thunder. Thunder may then become a condi- 
tioned stimulus, provoking the child’s fear. The 
child has learned to be afraid of thunder. 

A child’s dislike of something or someone 
depends largely on the way adults around him 
behave. Words like bad, dirty, no-no, with their 
associated expressions and gestures, are stimuli 
for feelings of dislike. This fact produces many 
desirable results. Children learn to dislike being 
dirty or being bullies. But suppose adults be- 
have negatively toward people who differ from 
them in skin color, culture, or religion, for ex- 
ample. Then skin color, culture, or religion may 


become a conditioned stimulus for dislike. Thus, 
children learn prejudice. 


Learned behavior Conditioning is responsible 
for many undesirable kinds of learned behavior. 


Eve 
Sit aan has fears, dislikes, and sad feelings 
need mt. become conditioned to stimuli that 
Overcome oe such reactions. How can on? 
Onsider 8 o kinds of reactions? 
comes r a common example. A young man 
to take extremely anxious whenever he starts 
Tapidly . test. He perspires, his heart beats 
cannot thi, feels difficulty in breathing, and he 
Sccur ioe clearly. Sometimes these reactions 
test. By, en he merely thinks about taking a 
wt the a if he is well prepared and does well 
What is ass, he suffers from this test anxiety- 
Course _the origin of this fear? Sometimes, of 
mas ey a realistic fear of failure. Often s: 
Prospect of result of previous experienc? The 
NY aspe failure becomes associated W! 
cts of the test situation—the room 
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he principles 


the test paper; the quietness. This situation may 
become a conditioned stimulus that produces 
unrealistic fear. This kind of overconcern may 
help produce failure, and thus reinforce the 


fear. 
t of anxiety in the test situa- 


A certain amoun 
tion may be desirable because it is motivation 
that may help the student perform well. How- 


ever, when anxiety interferes with performance, 
it is undesirable. How can one overcome un- 
desirable test anxiety? There is no list of easy 
steps. The anxiety has developed through many 
experiences, and will not be easily overcome. 
However, most people can, with work and 
thought, overcome OF alleviate this kind of anx- 
jety. If the reaction is extremely severe and 
efforts to overcome it are not successful, a stu- 
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dent would be wise to consult a guidance coun- 
selor for help. 


Overcoming learned behavior Since the prob- 
lem is caused by a conditioned response, its 
Solution lies in eliminating the association be- 
tween the conditioned stimulus and the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus. In other words, repeated 
experiences in which the test situation is not 
associated with a high probability of failure are 
needed. The following steps have been helpful 
for many people. 


1. With the help of a teacher, arrive at a real- 
istic expectation of what you should strive 
to achieve. Many students feel that they 
have failed if they do not make an A on a 
test. A perfect score is a worthy goal, but 
it should sometimes be approached in steps. 
If you are behind in mathematics, for €x- 
ample, it might be impossible to achieve a 
Perfect score on a test. However, you might 
be able to demonstrate to your teacher and 
yourself that you have mastered some im- 
Portant concepts and that you are ready to 
learn more. Expecting too much of your- 
self is as much an error as expecting too 
little, since inability to achieve high stand- 
ards may produce an unwarranted feeling 
Of failure. 


2. Practice taking tests in an atmosphere that 
does not produce overconcern. This might 
be part of your study time. A teacher might 
be Willing to provide sample test questions, 
Or you may make up questions from your 
text and your notes for a sample test. Then 
try to write the answers in the time allotted 
for a regular test. You can evaluate your 
Own answers, perhaps with the help of a 
friend, parent, or teacher, without fearing 
failure. This procedure will help to prepare 
you for a real test and give you a chance 
to experience the conditioned stimulus—the 
test-taking situation—without the reinforce- 
Ment of failure. Thus, the connection be- 


tween taking a test and failure will be 
weakened. 


3. Try to identify the parts of the test situation 
over which you become upset. For one stu- 
dent it may be essay questions, for another 
multiple-choice questions. Devote particular 
attention to being well prepared for kinds 
of test items that cause the most anxiety. 


These suggestions do not work for everyone 
on every occasion. The sources and severity of 
anxiety are different for different people. They 
are worth a try, however, and will help many 
students if applied conscientiously. 

The principle behind these suggestions is to 
remove the relationship between the conditioned 
stimulus (the test situation) and the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus (fear of failure). This principle 
can be applied in a number of situations. You 
may work out your own set of procedures for 
overcoming other learned emotions. Try it, for 
example, on the instances cited above concern- 
ing fear of thunder and prejudice. Also think 
about an example that affects you. Perhaps it 
is a fear of reciting in class, a fear of asking 
for or accepting a date, a dislike of a particular 
person or a group of persons. See if you can 
work out and follow your own set of proce- 
dures for overcoming these undesirable emo- 


tions. 


STUDYING 

Studying is usually associated with school 
work, but it happens in many situations. A 
teacher is studying when he prepares his class - 
plan, a scientist when he examines the results 
of an experiment, a lawyer when he prepares 
his case, a salesman when he learns about his 
product, and a citizen when he tries to under- 
stand the issues in an upcoming election. 

Studying requires time spent in a deliberate 
attempt to learn. This time may be spent effi- 
ciently or inefficiently, and it may result in ef- 
fective or ineffective learning. One of the prob- 
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The stimulus of the study situation should Produce the response of studying. 


lems that most troubles some college freshmen 
is that they have not learned to study well. 
They are unable to keep pace with the sharply 
increased demand for study that they encounter 
in college. This is particularly true for students 
who in high school were able to pick up infor- 
mation quickly without a systematic plan for 
acquiring it. As a consequence, they did not 
learn to arrange their study time efficiently. 
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If he does not possess the skill, it is ippa 
tant for every high school student to learn a 
study efficiently and well. If he is going on 
college, the skill may be crucial to his succes 
If he is not planning to go on to college, hi 
high school experience may give him 4 
best chance to acquire the skills for ne 


learning that will be essential in his vocationa 
and civic life. 


The principles of learning can work for or 
against the learner. The important thing is to 
study under conditions that maximize the posi- 
tive effects and minimize the negative effects. 


The environment for study Where one studies 
has an important effect on his efficiency because 
the location and all of its characteristics are 
stimuli. The stimulus of the study situation 
should produce the response of studying, and no 
other response, if study is to be efficient. How 
can one make his studying conditions most con- 
ducive to effective learning? 

The first rule is to have a place set aside 
for studying and only for studying. It may be 
a corner of a bedroom, a well-lighted base- 
ment area, or the kitchen table. The important 
thing is that the place be a stimulus for study- 
ing. Therefore, it should not be the place where 
you work on your stamp collection, listen to rec- 
ords, or daydream. When you go to your study 
area, begin studying immediately and resist the 
temptation to do other things. The point of this 
Is based on the stimulus-response relationship in 
learning, 


Work situation —— Studying 
(stimulus) (response) 


b The desirable relationship can best be 
ett about by associating a particular set 
Stimuli only with studying. As you become 
a skilled, you can learn to study effectively 
on Varying situations and at odd moments— 
e the bus or waiting for a friend to call, for 
Xample—but the most efficient study will 
acy always take place in the presence of 
muli associated only with studying. j 
you is second rule is leave the study place if 
ayd ud that you are not studying. If you aS 
ake Teaming, or falling asleep, get UP an 
Stud h shon break. When you return, begin 
ying immediately. 
i third rule is to minimize distractions. 
Picture of your boyfriend or girlfriend on 


t 


the wall in front of you is likely to be a 
stimulus for something other than study. Quiet 
music may provide a restful background for 
study, but if you find yourself paying attention 
to the music, you are not paying attention to 
your work. 

Following these rules will help you to make 
the most of your study time. You will find 
that you can cover a given amount of material | 
in less time than you would spend otherwise. 


Preparation for learning You will recall 
that concept learning involves the association of 
ideas with other ideas. It also involves asking 
questions and seeking answers, and making 
and testing hypotheses. In other words, learn- 
ing takes place in the context of what one 
has already learned. To learn effectively, one 
must prepare himself for what he will be 
studying. He must be ready to ask questions 
about it and see its relationship to what he, 


already knows. 


Knowledge of results Knowledge of results 
is an effective reinforcer for operant condition- 
ing. You will recall that the relationship be- 
tween a stimulus and response is strengthened 
when the response is rewarded, or reinforced. 
In studying, simply knowing that one is cor- 
rect in his knowledge or understanding can 
serve as a reinforcer for the process of obtain- 
t knowledge or understanding. Checking 


ing tha ‘ 
one’s results in an algebra problem is a good 


example. \ i 
Programmed learning makes systematic use 


of knowledge of results. The student works 
with a programmed text or a teaching machine. 
He gets information a little bit at a time: 
He constantly answers questions to demon- 
strate knowledge. As soon as he has answered, 
he learns the correct answer or is given a com- 
ment about his answer. Thus, he obtains im- 
mediate knowledge of results to reinforce 


learning. 
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Survey, question, read, recite, review ` There 
is a study method that takes maximum advan- 
tage of the principles of preparation for learn- 
ing and knowledge of results. It is called the 
SQ3R method: survey, question, read, recite, 
and review. It takes practice to learn the 
method, but it can result in much faster and 
better learning. Moreover, while one is practic- 
ing it, he is also doing his regular studying 
with increased efficiency. Consider the steps of 
studying by this method. 


1. Survey. Before reading an assignment, look 
it over quickly but carefully. Read the sec- 
tion headings to get a general idea of what 
the chapter is about. Read the introduction 
and summary if the chapter-has them. Read 
a few sentences at the beginnings and ends 
of paragraphs. Make notes of new words 
that you encounter and of terms and ideas 
that seem to be important. These steps pre- 
pare you for detailed studying. They will 
create some expectations, remind you of asso- 
cjated material, and familiarize you with 
the structure of the material and the author’s 


style. 


2. Question. After the survey, pause to think 
about what you know and what you want 
to learn about the material surveyed. Ask 
yourself questions about the chapter, ques- 
tions that you intend to explore further: 
What does the author mean by this term? 
What is the author’s point of view? What is 
the evidence for this statement? How do the 
subtopics fit together? Do I agree with the 
author? It is usually helpful to write down 
a set of questions to guide your continuing 
study. You might develop your own short- 


d learning techniques provide an op- 
r students to demonstrate what they 
d and to obtain knowledge of the 
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results. 
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hand and abbreviations to save time. Having 
questioned the material, you have answers to 
look for and you have developed a set of 
Concepts within which to fit the ideas you 
will be studying. 


Read. By surveying and questioning, you 
have prepared yourself to keep your mind 
actively at work while reading. Search for 
answers to your questions. If necessary, re- 
formulate the questions as you go along. 
Form a mental outline of the material. Jot 
down notes. If Something is puzzling, make 
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a note of the problem and the page. If you 
do not understand a word, make a note of 
it and refer to a dictionary for the defini- 
tion. Relate the ideas you encounter to what 
you already know and to your own experi- 
ence. In other words, think as you read. This 
does not mean that you should read slowly. 
As you become skilled, you will be able to 
read quickly, slowing down only when the 
material is difficult or because you need to 
think carefully about it. 

If you do not understand a passage, look 
back over the material quickly to see if you 


missed some small point that will clear up 
matters. If you are still confused, make a 
note of it and continue reading. The diffi- 
culty may clear up as you read on. If not, 
you can go back and spend extra time on 
the difficult material. 


Recite. Try this experiment. Close your book, 
and write down what you consider the most 
important points made thus far about effec- 
tive study methods. Then reread the sections 
dealing with preparation for learning, knowl- 
edge of results, and steps 1-3 of the SQ3R 
method. Put a check mark next to each cor- 
rect statement. Cross out incorrect statements. 
Now make a list of points emphasized in the 
book which you did not include in your list 
of most important points. Now put both 
the book and your notes aside and try to 
reconstruct the points in your mind. Check 
again with the book and your notes. How 
well do you feel you know the material now? 
Better than before you began writing down 
your points? 

The process of recalling what you have 
read is called recitation. It is wise to write 
what you recall because writing forces you 
to state things completely without glossing 
Over confusing points. You may summarize 
the main points or you may prefer to make 
questions like those that the teacher is likely 
to use in tests or in class discussions and 
then write answers to them. Still another 
technique is to apply the ideas to a particu- 
lar example and see how well they fit. Check 
your recitation with the reading assignment 
to see if it is accurate and includes the im- 
portant points, Reciting provides knowl- 
edge of results, and thus improves the effec- 
tiveness of study. 


Review. The last step is review of the ma- 
terial. The recitation phase will probably 
point up some parts of the assignment ae 
you did not understand. Review provides @ 


chance to check them out again. This last 
look will remind you of the main points and 
increases the likelihood that you will remem- 
ber them. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD LEARNING 


Effective learning depends on the attitudes of 
the learner. One’s attitude determines how dil- 
igently he sticks to a task, how rewarding his 
activities are, and what goals he sets for himself. 


Enjoyment of learning Think of an activity 
you enjoy very much. How much have you 
learned while engaging in that activity? A young 
man busily working on a car and young woman 
making a dress may be learning while they are 
having fun. Their learning does not seem to be 
effortful. It just happens while they are solving 
problems and becoming more expert at what 
they enjoy. The main differences between learn- 
ing that is enjoyable and learning that is not 
are that enjoyable learning has a clear purpose, 
and that the learner can see the progress he is 
making. Learning mathematics can be a fasci- 
nating experience if you are interested in under- 
standing logical relations and solving practical 
problems that involve mathematics. In contrast, 
memorizing formulas and working problems can 
be tedious if you have no purpose except to get 
through the assignment. 


Reachable goals Sometimes a learner will be- 
come discouraged and conclude erroneously that 
he is incapable of learning some subject matter 
or skill. This discouragement may result from 
looking only at what is left to be learned rather 
than what has already been learned. A more 
positive approach is to set a goal for learning 
and to take stock once in a while of progress. 
For example, if your goal is to read a foreign 
language skillfully, it will be helpful to make a 
note of how your vocabulary is increasing day 
by day and of the increasing comprehension you 


are achieving. 
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Full use of talents A learner makes maximum 
use of his talents when he is willing to push on 
to material that is difficult for him. When you 
find that a particular course is so easy that you 
need to devote very little effort to it, try pushing 
a little further or set a higher standard of per- 
formance. To do so may require development 
of new learning skills which will further en- 
hance your ability. 


Lifetime goals The wise student will define 
and work for his own learning goals while in 
school, using the experience of his teachers as 
guides. And he will plan to keep on learning and 
evaluating his learning all his life. 

Some people come to feel that systematic, 
purposeful learning is relevant only to school, 
and that after graduation it will no longer be 
needed. Through many years of a young per- 
son’s life, he has been urged and cajoled into 
learning what the teacher said to learn. He may 
accept the argument that this learning has fu- 
ture applicability, but he has little experience in 
defining his own learning goals. The student 
who works for his own goals will be prepared to 
continue learning after graduation when he has 
no teacher to tell him what to learn. He is 
better prepared to learn about his job, the prod- 
ucts he deals with, his customers or clients, 
political issues, and community responsibilities. 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


1. Think of students who dislike or who 
experience excessive stress over tests. 
Are they students who do very well on 
tests, who do only average, or who do 
poorly? What other factors or reasons 
are operating? 
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The ability to learn is one of man’s greatest 
gifts. Because he can learn, man can improve 
his environment. He can invent new ways of 
taking care of his needs, which is a form of 
learning from his experience. He can learn from 
the experiences of his ancestors by studying 
their products and their writings. Today’s com- 
plex technology, with space travel, computers, 
and many devices to make living easier, is a 
product of the learning of many generations of 
human beings. 

Sometimes it seems that progress in technol- 
ogy is not matched by progress in human rela- 
tionships. Can war, prejudice, intolerance, fear, 
and human misery give way to better ways of 
living? The answer is yes if people apply their 
ability to learn to human relationships. Individ- 
uals can learn to interact with other human 
beings with openness, with tolerance, with com- 
passion. This learning is not very different from 
other kinds of learning. It requires effort, study, 
understanding of viewpoints, and willingness to 
change ways of thinking. This learning—learn- 
ing to improve human relationships—is the 
greatest challenge to human beings. On the abil- 
ity of individuals to learn to live in harmony 
with others depends the future of mankind and 
the world. 


2. James has high capacity for learning, 
but he studies only about five or six 
hours per week. Suppose he studies an 
average of fifteen hours per week. 
Would he learn more? Would he be 
more satisfied with himself? 

3. Studying is like working, and being an 
effective student is like being an effec- 
tive employee. If a student does not 
learn to study in high school, what will 


10. 


be his problems in college? When he 
becomes an employee? 

What are the advantages of first look- 
ing over an assignment and noticing the 
main points and learning what it is all 
about? What is this called? 

Show how asking questions about an 
assignment guides one to study more 
thoroughly. 

Discuss the difference between reading 
with intense concentration and reading 
more or less passively. 

Discuss the advantages of writing the 
main points of an assignment after 
studying or recalling to oneself all the 
contents one can remember. 

What effect does studying very little 
or studying a good deal have on one’s 
self-respect? 

Discuss the concept that a person 
should learn how to learn. 

Discuss the role that perception and 
memory play in learning. 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life... 


1. 


Recall some of the attitudes of people 
you know toward poor people, religion, 
young people, the government, or to- 
ward anything else that has come to 
your attention. How did they acquire 
those attitudes? 

List a number of conditions or experi- 
ences that keep you from studying as 
much as you think you should. 

What are the advantages of having a 
definite time and place for studying? 
List ways in which you could handle the 
temptations and distractions that inter- 
fere with your studying. 

Think about a kind of learning you 
enjoy and a kind you dislike. What 
makes these kinds of learning different? 
How can you make the learning you dis- 
like more enjoyable? 
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Motivations 


otivation is the name for whatever 

within you propels you into some sort 

of action. For example, if you are 

a thirsty, you will try to find something 

quench your thirst. If someone offends you, 

will feel an impulse to get back at him for 

e offense. If you enjoy tennis, you will leap 

around the court and hit the ball with zest. If 

you dislike someone, you will avoid him where 

š a can. Thus, thirst motivates you, as do being 

ended, enjoying something, and disliking 
Someone, 


Three types of motiva- 
emotions, 


m inborn 


ae es of motivation 
and ete people into action: needs, 
f feelings. All three develop fro 
actors. That is, no one must learn to need 
food and care or how to have an emotional 
reaction. No one must learn to like having 
Needs satisfied or to dislike being deprived of 


Satisfaction. 


These three types of motivation undergo var- 
ious developments with experience. A child is 
born with a liking for food when hungry. He 
learns to like the person who gives him the 
food. He may even, as time goes on, find food so 
comforting that he learns to use it to relieve 
psychological distress as well as to relieve hun- 
ger. He may eat, therefore, because he is bored 
or dissatisfied or tense. 

He also learns to want food at certain times 
that are more determined by cultural patterns 
than by hunger. Some, for example, will come 
to need the evening meal at 6 o'clock. Others 
will customarily be ready for it at 9 o’clock. 
What a person wants to eat also depends on his 
experiences. Morning coffee for many will be 
regarded as a necessity, just as morning tea 
will be for many others. 

Because of learning experiences, the needs 
of adults will be vastly different from those of 
babies. So will be many of the emotional reac- 
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tions that motivate them. Feeling responses, too, 
that would not occur in a baby will be present 
in an adult’s life and many of them will move 
him to action. 


Unconscious motivations Many times a need, 
an emotion, or a feeling which the individual 
is not aware of will cause him to act in a certain 
way. For example, a girl was always very critical 
of a certain classmate whenever there was any 
opportunity to say something unpleasant about 
her. On one occasion a friend asked, “What 
have you got against Jan? What's she done to 
you?” The girl answered, “She’s so self-impor- 
tant. It would irritate anyone.” She thought 
she was explaining her motivation honestly. 
The fact, however, was that Jan, with her 
attractive clothes, high grades, and genuine 
popularity, made the girl feel inferior. Uncon- 
sciously she was motivated to even things off 
a bit by making Jan seem less than she is. 


Multiple motivation ` Often more than one 
motivating force lies behind what is done. Some 
of it may be unconscious, though this is not 
necessarily the case. For instance, someone may 
go to a football game because several impulses 
are impelling him to go: He likes the game 
fairly well. He wants to support the team. He 
enjoys being part of the crowd he goes with. 

Sometimes one motivation would not be 
enough to get action. Several may be needed. 
Gary is supposed to carry out the garbage 
every evening. He understands this but still 
frequently forgets to do it. His father says that 
he will pay him a dime every time he takes care 
of the job when he should. As a result, Gary 
remembers it more often but not as often as 
he should. Then his father says that he will 
also fine him a dime every time he forgets. 
These three motivations—doing his duty, earn- 
ing a dime, and avoiding a fine—are sufficient to 
move Gary into action. He is motivated to 
remember to perform the chore of carrying out 
the garbage every evening. 
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Using motivation to advantage There are 
three facts about motivation that have particular 
importance if one is to use motivation to his 
advantage: 


1. Motivation makes many kinds of action 
possible. 

Motivation need not always be acted upon. 
Motivation may be deliberately roused. 


wr 


Nearly everyone has a need to belong to a 
group, to have his own niche in the social world. 
Some people are almost unaware of this need 
because it has been easily satisfied all of their 
lives. They had playmates in childhood, they 
made friends easily in school, and they continue 
to make friends easily in adolescence and adult- 
hood. Other people are not so fortunate. They 
know what loneliness is, and they are very much 
aware of the urge to escape from it and find a 
group to which they can belong. 

The need to belong is a strong and important 
motivation. What is done with it can make a 
great difference in a person's life. If he decides 
that there is nothing to be done because no 
action spontaneously occurs to him, he may 
live in loneliness all of his life. If he acts 
thoughtlessly, he may become an unwanted 
intruder or hanger-on in other people’s lives. 

But if he gives logical thought to what he 
might do, he may find good ways of satisfying 
his need for companionship. This is how his 
reasoning might go: “People often become 
friends when they share interests and hobbies. 
What interests and hobbies do I have—or could 
I develop—to share with others? Then where 
could I go to find people to share them with? 
In other words, what can I contribute to the 
formation of a friendship, and where will I 
find people who are interested in my possible 
contributions? All sorts of clubs and societies 
have been formed for that exact purpose—to 
bring people of like interests together. There 
are courses at the Y that I could take, organiza- 
tions at school that I could join, church groups 
that are available.” 


In contrast, there are motivations that arise 
that should not be acted upon. If a person 
feels angry, he is likely to want to get back at 
the person who made him angry. But he is not 
compelled to do what he feels like doing. It is 
possible for him to decide to swallow his anger 
and keep it from showing. It may not be a 
Psychologically healthful way to handle anger 
on all occasions, but on some it is necessary. 

„It is also possible not to act as likes and 
dislikes tend to move one to action. A boy who 
dislikes his girlfriend’s older brother can refrain 
from giving any indication of such feeling. 
Needs, too, may be stifled and rightly so on 
Some occasions. Everyone has worked some- 
times when he was very tired and wanted to 
rest or sleep. Everyone has probably refrained 
from buying something that he greatly wanted 
because he did not really need it. One must 
Not assume that because he wants something or 
needs something action is necessarily desirable. 
It may not be. 

_ Motivation that does not exist may some- 
times be deliberately brought into being. There 
are several techniques that offer possibilities: 
Visualizing clearly the reward that a certain 
action will bring, trying to discover unforeseen 
rewards, making the activity itself more pleasant, 
and forcing oneself to start on something in the 


hope that action will stimulate motivation. 
as a chore 


so much. When he also learned how much that 
neighbor liked to read, he saw the advantages 
of reading for the first time and became moti- 
vated to read for pleasure. 

A girl who kept her room in a constant 
clutter was made to clean it periodically by her 
mother. She did it grudgingly. On one occasion 
after she had just finished such a cleaning, 
however, a new friend dropped by. For the 
first time, she realized how pleasant it was to 
be able to invite her to her room, knowing 
that the room looked clean and attractive. This 
unforeseen reward helped to motivate the girl 
thereafter to keep her room in better condition. 

Another girl was supposed to help her mother 
mend the clothes of her two younger brothers. 
She disliked the task very much and tended to 
put it off. Then she decided that she would try 
to do this mending while watching favorite 
television programs. Dividing her attention 
worked all right and the mending became suffi- 
ciently agreeable that it was no longer put off. 

A boy who dislikes doing his outdoor jobs 
was persuaded to make himself start them even 
if he could not bring himself to finish them. 
Usually, however, having started the mowing, 
raking, OF hedge-cutting, he found himself 
enough in the spirit of it to continue. 

Chapters 10, 11, and 12 will help you under- 
stand what your motivations are and what they 
are likely to impel you to do. In this way, they 
will help you to use your motivations to 


advantage. 


Chapter 1 O 


Needs 


Do you know that... 


a person's needs influence his perception, 
learning, and thinking? 

when people are very hungry, they lose in- 
terest in almost everything except food? 

when people are frightened, they are more 
likely to seek the company of others than 
when they are not frightened? 

‘some people have a_ stronger 
achievement than others? 


need for 


animals and young infants, as well as adults, 
are motivated by curiosity? 

sexuality develops gradually during child- 
hood, and does not occur suddenly at 
puberty? 

many of the characteristics associated with 
masculinity and femininity are based on 
social expectations rather than biological 
sexuality? 
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HUMAN BEHAVIOR is to some extent guided by 
circumstances outside of the individual—de- 
mands, opportunities, and restrictions. It is also 
guided by forces within the individual—desires, 
motives, interests, and concerns, .in short by 
his needs. 

Human needs are as complex and varied as 
human beings. Some of them derive from the 
human’s biological nature, for example, his 
need for food and water. The satisfaction of 
these needs is essential for life to continue. 
Other needs depend on the experience of the 
individual, for example, the need to belong, to 
love and be loved, and to enjoy the esteem of 
oneself and others. Satisfaction of these needs 
may not be essential to life, but is nonetheless 
essential to happiness and mental health. Some 
needs are practically never fully satisfied. The 
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need to grow and develop to the fullest extent 
that one can, to achieve up to one’s level of 
ability, to understand and enjoy the world— 
the satisfaction derived from these needs lies 
in the process of trying to satisfy them. There 
is always room to grow, always more to under- 
stand and enjoy. That these needs are never 
fully gratified does not diminish the reward of 
partial achievement, of making progress. 


IMPORTANT HUMAN NEEDS 


A list of all human needs would be long and 
formidable. It will be helpful to group or cate- 
gorize them. The following groups of human 


needs were formulated by the psychologist 
A. H. Maslow. 
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Djakarta, Indonesia 


No 
matter where they live, people hav: 


1. 


2. 


Physiological needs, such as hunger, thirst, 


and need for air. 

Safety needs, the need for freedom from 
threat or danger, the need for a familiar 
and secure environment. 
Belongingness and love needs, 
affiliation and acceptance. 
Esteem needs, the need for achievement, 
for strength, for competence, for reputa- 
tion, for status and prestige. 
Self-actualization needs, the need to live up 
to one’s potential, to fulfill oneself. 
Cognitive needs, the need to know and un- 
derstand, the need to investigate the mys- 
terious, the need to tackle the unknown. 


the need for 


Dublin, Eire 


e the same basic needs... 


7, Aesthetic needs, the need for symmetry, or- 
der, system, and structure. 


The order in which these needs appear on 
the list is important. Notice that the physiolog- 
ical and safety needs are necessary for survival. 
Other animals also have these. The other needs 
are less essential, but are most important to the 
human personality. 

According to Maslow’s theory of motivation, 
there is another important reason for listing 
needs in this order. The physiological needs are 
urgent and compelling as long as they are not 
satisfied. If one is desperately thirsty, the search 
for water will occupy all of his energy. Only 
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. . . physiological and safety needs 


when thirst is relieved can he turn to other 
things. Similarly, if one is in danger or feels 
that he is in danger, the need to restore safety 
will preoccupy him. The pattern continues 
through the list, according to Maslow. If a per- 
son’s esteem needs are reasonably well satisfied, 
he is able to turn to attempts to achieve self- 
actualization. If his curiosity and need to un- 
derstand are satisfied, he may proceed to search 
for aesthetic satisfaction. 

This list is a helpful guide, but it is not the 
whole story. A mother or a father may risk 
personal danger in order to protect her or his 
children. Thus, love needs may take precedence 
over safety needs. Human beings rarely respond 
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to only one set of needs at a time. Their be- 
havior depends on a collection, or complex, of 
needs that affect them at any given time. There- 
fore, the ordering may not always lead to ac- 
curate predictions of individual behavior. It is 
useful for understanding, however. It helps to 
explain the preoccupations of people whose 
needs are not satisfied. 

Sex is not included in the list because sex, 
like many other complex motives, is made up 
of not one but many needs. The sex drive arises 
from a physiological need. But sexual behavior 
is also an expression of love needs, of esteem 
needs, of the need for self-fulfillment, and of 
many other influences. A discussion of sexual 


K Courtesy Bank of America 
Owloon, Hong Kong 


+++ belongingness and love needs 


Motivation must take into account human needs 
and potentiality at all levels. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HUMAN NEEDS 


wee study of human needs is one of the most 

we fields of psychology. Some of the things 
research has revealed are summarized here. 

he are still many mysteries, but important 
discoveries are being made. 


Physiological needs Hunger is one of the 
hea that has been most intensively studied. 
a uring World War II, a group of young men 
olunteered to participate in a study of the ef- 


Courtesy Bank of America 
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fects of prolonged and extreme hunger. They 
lived together in a dormitory, and were given 
a diet that had less than half the number of 
calories of an average diet. Scientists studied 
the effects of hunger on strength, metabolism, 
fatigue, and body chemistry. They also studied 
psychological effects. The experiment went on 
for 24 weeks. 

Maslow predicted that when the need for 
food is not satisfied, it will take precedence 
over other needs. The behavior of the hungry 
young men supports Maslow’s hypothesis. The 
men were almost completely preoccupied with 
food. They talked about food, read cookbooks, 
and reported that they daydreamed about food. 
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.. . esteem and self-actualization needs 


They replaced their pin-up pictures with pic- 
tures of steaks and ice cream. They lost interest 
in their girlfriends. They quarreled and some- 
times fought over crackers. They were described 
by psychologists as apathetic, humorless, and 
unable to express affection. Their performance 
on mental ability tests deteriorated, possibly be- 
cause they could not keep their minds on their 
work. 

These dedicated young men performed a 
great service for science by permitting intense 
observations of the biological and psychological 
effects of hunger. A person who is seldom hun- 
gry for more than a few hours and who has 
never experienced prolonged nutritional defi- 
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ciencies, may find it difficult to understand the 
plight of those who are hungry all the time. 
These studies may help others to understand 
the behavior of those who live in poverty. 
Hunger involves a complicated set of physio- 
logical events. Research indicates that the pat- 
tern goes something like this. It begins with 
changes in the chemistry of the body. Some of 
these changes can be measured in the blood 
and urine, but some are too subtle to be re- 
corded by present-day techniques. These chemi- 
cal changes give rise to a neural message to the 
brain. There is evidence that nerve cells in par- 
ticular areas of the brain have a special role to 
play in hunger. Electrical or chemical stimula- 
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` + + Cognitive and aesthetic needs 


a = certain areas of the brains of animals 
i5 ause them to eat, to search for food, and 
mee for food even if they are fully fed. 
cee neural message leads to food-seeking be- 
that a and eating. In human beings, it seems 
la gas is an intermediate step—the psycho- 
logical experience of hunger. Since the psycho- 
open experiences of other animals are not 
WH to study, it has not been determined 

ether they have a similar experience of 
unger. 
Ë Ase food-seeking behavior of many animals 
a =: | and stereotyped. Nearly all members of 
aes behave in the same way when de- 
ed of food. The satisfaction of hunger needs 


Courtesy Bank of America 
Nassau, Bahamas 


by human beings is influenced by many things 
that are not strictly biological. Eating is for 
most people a social activity, for example. The 
enjoyment of food depends in part on the en- - 
joyment of the company. Food preferences and 
practices are affected by one’s culture and by 
one’s habits. Thus, the satisfaction of the need 
for food becomes, for human beings, much 
more than a purely biological process. 

In summary, hunger has a profound effect 
on behavior, it follows a biological process in- 
volving chemical and neural events, and its sat- 
isfaction is influenced by experience and en- 
vironment. These things are also true of other 
physiological needs, though details may differ. 
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A major function of the human family is to provide 
Protection and safety for children. 


Safety needs The physiological needs are es- 
sentials of life. Even if they are satisfied, life 
may be threatened by outside forces. Evolution 
has produced many protective devices, such as 
the armor of certain reptiles and the coloration 
of certain insects, birds, and fish. Species with- 
out such protection are likely to perish. Species 
with protection are more likely to survive and 
reproduce. 

Some species have developed behavioral pat- 
terns that give protection against dangers from 
the outside. Many animal species live in packs. 
Sometimes animals in packs have certain roles 
which they play predictably, such as leader, 
guard, and nursemaid. In many species, moth- 
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ers protect their young while the young are 
helpless. These behavior patterns also have evo- 
lutionary significance. Species which have them 
have an increased opportunity to survive. 

The need for safety in human beings exerts 
a tremendously complicated effect on life. A 
human infant is helpless for a long period of 
time—longer than for almost any other species. 
Protection of the species, therefore, requires a 
prolonged and intricate pattern of child care. 
Human family life serves many needs, but the 
provision of safety is a very important one. ~- 

The behaviors that serve to protect oneself 
depend not only upon the presence of danger 
but also on the perception of danger. Since the 
way in which people perceive depends on their 
experience, danger may sometimes be perceived 
erroneously. Many people spend much of their 
lives protecting themselves from nonexistent 
dangers. Because of a child’s long period of de- 
pendence on his family, this kind of fearfulness 
often begins during childhood. 

There appear to be two kinds of child-parent 
relations that encourage the development of 
fearful behavior patterns. One is consistent over- 
protectiveness. The overprotected child learns 
that the world is frightening and that constant 
protection is needed. He lacks opportunities 
to learn to deal with the world on his own. At 
the opposite extreme are harsh child-rearing 
practices, which lead a child to believe that dan- 
ger is always present and that people cannot 
be trusted. Somewhere in between is the best 
situation. It should include protection from 
physical danger and teaching of rules and prin- 
ciples for securing safety and gradually increas- 
ing independence. 


Fearfulness is a powerful variable in human 


behavior. It is important to the study of human 
needs for this. reason: unless a person has 
achieved physical safety and perceives that he 
has achieved it, the search for safety is likely 
to dominate his life. The constantly fearful per- 
son finds it difficult to concentrate on achieving 
love, competence, or self-fulfillment. 


Belongingness and love needs Human beings 
need to associate with one another. This need 
has a number of origins. The protection pro- 
vided by the family also provides feelings of 
safety, physical comfort, and shared pleasures. 
These positive experiences reinforce efforts to 
associate with people and thus make them more 
likely to happen again. Similar reinforcements 
take place as children grow older and begia to 
associate with playmates. Belonging to a group 
gives one allies when he is in trouble, associates 
who share similar interests, and a feeling of 
security. Whatever the origin, it is clear that 
belonging is a powerful human need. 

2 Many people seek out the company of others 
When they are frightened. In an experiment, 
Some college students were asked to wait until 
the experiment began. Some students expected 


Being a member of a team satisfies the need to belong. 


to undergo a painful experience when their turn 
came. Others expected an experience that was 
not unpleasant. All of the students were asked 
whether they would like to wait alone or with 
others. Most of those who expected a painful 
experience preferred to wait with others. Most 
of those who did not expect unpleasantness said 
that they did not care. 

Some people are more interested than others 
in seeking affiliation. Psychologists have devel- 
oped a test to determine an individual's motive 
for affiliation. It involves writing short stories 
about a series of pictures. The pictures can be 
interpreted in many ways. Some people usually 
write stories about people seeking to establish 
or maintain close relationships with others. 
These people are scored as having a strong 
need for affiliation. People who have a strong 
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need for affiliation are reported by their friends 
to be people who seek approval often. They do 
especially well in school when the atmosphere 
of their classroom is friendly. They are also 
especially sensitive to facial expressions. 

The need to affiliate with others is wide- 
spread. For almost everyone, affiliation deep- 
ens into love for a few other persons. 


Esteem needs Achieving a goal is rewarding 
for almost everyone. For some people, the 
achievement of a goal takes on a special im- 
portance. They enjoy working to achieve some- 
thing whether it be in school, in work, or in 
community service. When they achieve a goal, 
they immediately set a new one, a little more 


The family provides a child’s first opportunity to 
experience belonging and love. 
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challenging. Such people may be said to have 
a strong need for achievement. | 

Students with a strong need for achievement 
are frequently overachievers. That is, they make 
better grades than their intelligence and ability 
test scores would lead one to expect. In voca- 
tions, they tend to work independently, setting 
their own goals and working for the satisfaction 
of accomplishing their goals as much as for the 
salary. Need for achievement is a valuable 
kind of motivation in a society that strongly — 
values individual achievement. 

What leads to strong need for achievement? 
Several studies show that early childhood ex- 
perience has a lot to do with it. Parents differ 
in how much they value independence in their 
children. Parents expect children to learn to 
dress themselves, run errands, and handle 
money responsibly. Some parents expect these ` 
things earlier than others. Some psychologists»: 
interviewed parents of people with strong need 
for achievement. They found that these parents 
expected their children to act independently at 
an earlier age than did parents of people 
with less need for achievement. They also 
rewarded independent behavior more often. An- 
other factor is the sex of the individual. There 
is a greater emphasis on achievement by males 
than by females in the American society, and 
this emphasis is reflected in parents’ expecta- 
tions. Finally, according to Maslow’s theory, 
people are not free to emphasize achievement 
needs unless their physiological safety and be- 
longingness needs are reasonably well met. Thus 
people who live constantly with deprivation, 
threat, and loneliness are less likely to have 
strong achievement needs. 

Achievement contributes strongly to one’s 
own self-esteem. It is also important in gaining 
the esteem of others. Status is closely related 
to achievement in the American ‘society, Fre- 
quently, however, status seeking takes forms 
that have little to do with achievement itself. 
People strive to be members of the “right” 
clubs, to own prestigious homes and automo- 
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Achi 
hievement and recognition are important goals for most people. 


pa n “keep up with the Joneses.” This kind 
ned at shows that status is an important 
wheth 3 most people. The question 1s not 
how oe mey will seek the esteem of others, but 
gain a will seek it, Whether they attempt to 
reco satus through materialistic means, through 
ieee for achievement, or through their 
Sets Trei to society depends on their own 
values. 


t taetualization Suppose a human being is 
A EI enough to have his needs for physio- 
esteem gratification, safety, belongingness, and 
then b satisfied. Would such a fortunate person 
Enjoy a content with life, ready to relax and 
inner is good fortune? Most people have an 
need is: eed to achieve their own potential. This 
Promin called self-actualization. It becomes most 
Sonal eu When physiological needs “and per- 

Security have been achieved. An individual 


is likely to feel restless and discontented unless 
he is doing what he is fitted for. 

Everyone has a potential for growth. Every- 
one has some set of capacities and skills. He 
may or may not be able to live up to his po- 


. tential. Sometimes his environment prevents full 


achievement. A poor child in an isolated com- 
munity may be unable to obtain the education 
he needs: to use his scientific aptitude to good 
advantage. Sometimes other unsatisfied needs 
prevent one from achieving his own potential. 
A child whose life is a quest for enough food 
to stay alive may never realize the gift for po- 
etry that he has within him. Some people are 
fearful or too bound up in other concerns to 
work effectively to find and achieve their own 


potential. 

The need to 
tential—to sel 
never fully satis 


find and achieve one’s own po- 
f-actualize—is a need that is 
fied at one point in time. The 
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The need to achieve one’s potential persists throughout life. 


self-actualizing person is never finished. The 
gratification of his need to actualize self lies in 
the attempt, in the progress, not in the final 
goal. Once he has realized a goal, he has an- 
other within him. 

Maslow and his associates conducted an ex- 
tensive study of self-actualizing people. The peo- 
ple included historical figures, such as Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington Carver, Jane Ad- 
dams, and Albert Einstein. They also included 
young people who were interviewed extensively 
by psychologists and who showed evidence that 
they were strongly motivated to achieve their 
highest potential. The researchers interviewed 
the contemporary participants and delved into 
biographies, writings, and historical documents 
pertaining to the historical figures. The question 
they asked was: How are these self-actualizing 
people different from others? 

Here are some of the conclusions of the 


study. 
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1. 


Self-actualizing people perceive reality 
clearly. They accept reality—about them- 
selves, others, and the external world—will- 
ingly. They are not frightened by the un- 
known, but in fact are attracted to it. 
Self-actualizing people behave in a sponta- 
neous way. They seldom behave artificially 
or strain for effect. 

Self-actualizing people focus attention on 
problems outside themselves. They are not 
bound up in their own problems. They are 
capable of detachment, of looking objec- 
tively at the world. 

Self-actualizing people are autonomous and 
self-sufficient. They do not have to depend 
on the environment or on other people for 
support. 

Self-actualizing people perceive the world 
sharply and find beauty in ordinary experi- 
ences. This rich awareness of experience 
frequently becomes almost mystical when 


people experience intense feelings of awe, 
of insight into oneself and the universe, of 
limitless horizons. 

6. Self-actualizing people have a deep sympa- 
thy and identification with mankind, al- 
though they are capable of anger and im- 
patience. They can have close, generous 
relationships with others, and respond to 
People without artificial barriers of status. 
They have a philosophical, unhostile sense 
of humor. 


K These characteristics may make self-actualiz- 
ing people seem almost inhumanly saintly. Ac- 
tually the people Maslow studied had their 
share of faults and frailties. But the fact is that 
there are people who have most of these char- 
acteristics or who successfully strive to attain 
them. Maslow suggests that such characteristics 


May form a basis for defining psychological 
health. 


Cognitive needs Curiosity, or a need to know 
and understand, motivates much behavior. Mon- 
Seys and even rats will perform work to pro- 
Vide a new stimulus or a more complex array 
of stimuli, Babies as young as three months old 
m look at complex, irregular patterns longer 
an at simple regular patterns. vt 
e importance of curiosity as a motive 1s 
apparent in the behavior of young children. 
ed ask endless questions and take apart any- 
Ing they can get their hands on. The need to 
now and understand motivates the work of 
many children and adults throughout the school 
Years. It leads to many hobbies, to the wide 
ee of newspapers, newscasts, and maga- 
to ies Many people devote much of their en 
sad ee and understanding new ideas. SC! 
Foe and scholars make a career of it. al 

FOr some people, the insatiable curiosity 
childhood fades away as they grow older. Why 
reint this happen? Sometimes curiosity is not 
ete os, Children are discouraged from ques- 
8 and are pressured to accept answers as 


final. Sometimes the learning experience is 
mostly unpleasant. The harshness and drudgery 
that some children encounter at school take the 
joy out of learning. An important factor at the 
adult level is that the quest for knowledge and 
understanding requires a high degree of free- 
dom and security. If one is insecure, it is tempt- 
ing to take comfort in the familiar and pre- 
dictable and to shy away from, or even dis- 
trust, new ideas and unsettling information. 


Aesthetic needs Aesthetic needs also change 
in expression over the years. Almost all young 
children take pleasure in patterns of sounds, 
shapes, colors, and words. Most people con- 
tinue this interest into adulthood. But in aes- 
thetics as well as in learning and thinking, some 
people seem to stop being willing to appreciate 
new kinds of experience. A Mozart fan may find 
modern popular music appalling. If he closes 
his ears to different patterns of sounds and 
words, he prevents himself from appreciating a 
new aesthetic experience. The ability to enjoy 
beauty in many forms and to encounter beauty 
with openness and freshness is a rewarding 
characteristic of the adult. 


HUMAN NEEDS AND BEHAVIOR 


The human needs influence behavior in many 
ways. They affect not only the behavior spe- 
cifically directed toward satisfying them, but 
also influence perceiving, learning, and thinking 
throughout life. In fact, people are often un- 
aware of the effect of needs on their behavior. 


Needs influence the way people 
e world. One way this happens is 
using attention on particular parts 
onment. If someone is driving down 
the highway when he is very hungry, he is likely 
to be very much aware of restaurants and bill- 
boards advertising food. These things may es- 
cape his notice if he is not particularly hungry. 
A person whose status needs are very strong 


Perception 
perceive th 
through foc 
of the envir 
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Curiosity is a powerful motivator of behavior. 


will notice an indirect criticism of him in a 
conversation, while one who is secure in his 
status may not pay attention to the same re- 
mark, Needs also influence the interpretation of 
what is observed. A person with a high need 
for achievement may perceive an easy-going 
colleague as lazy and unambitious. Someone 
who is afraid is likely to interpret the behavior 
of someone else as threatening. They may be 
right or wrong in their perceptions, but the 
perceptions are based in part on the needs of 
the petceivers rather than the behavior of the 


perceived. 


Learning Needs have a strong impact on 
learning. Reinforcement of behavior provides 
reward by reducing or satisfying a need. The 
need may be for food, for affection, for un- 
derstanding, or for many other things. When 
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a need is satisfied by a performance, that per- 
formance is likely to be repeated and hence 
learned. The satisfactions of needs that learning 
offers sustain most people through the long and 
often arduous learning processes of life. 


Thinking Needs influence the way people 
think. Someone may reason, “The boss is going 
to adopt my plan because he likes me.” In fact, 
he may merely want the boss to like him and 
may want his plan to be adopted for that rea- 
son. Thinking in this manner, he fails to take 
into account ways in which his plan may be 
inadequate, ways in which alternative plans 
would be better, or the fact that whether the 
boss likes him or not is irrelevant to the quality 
of the plan. By distorting reasoning in this 
way, personal needs often interfere with suc- 
cessful problem solving. 


HUMAN SEXUALITY 


Sex, of course, is a physiological drive. As in 
hunger and thirst, certain bodily states and cer- 
tain stimuli lead to certain kinds of feelings 
and responses. In human beings, sex is much 
more than that. It is the basis for romantic 
love, a phenomenon which is probably unique 
to the human species. It is basic not only to 
reproduction, but also to family life. It influ- 
ences and is influenced by the self-concept. Be- 
cause human societies impose regulation on sex- 
ual behavior, it is a source of conflicts and 
moral dilemmas. It is not surprising that sex is 
a concern not only of biology, but also of psy- 
chology, sociology, art, poetry, ethics, and re- 
ligion. It cannot be discussed meaningfully in 
terms of biology alone. 


Sex as a physiological need At the strictly 
physiological level, the sexual function of human 


-beings shares many features with that of other 


species. Physiologically, sexual behavior is gov- 
erned by the hormones—the chemicals secreted 
by the sex glands. In lower animals, the rela- 


tionship between sexual behavior ard hormones 
is very close. Females of most mammalian species 
have periods of sexual receptivity, which are 
controlled by hormones. During these periods, 
which coincide with fertility, the female attracts 
and is receptive to males. When the fertile period 
ends, so does attraction and receptivity. 

The sex hormones also govern the nature of 
sexual behavior. Many animals have a rigid, 
Stereotyped pattern of sexual behavior. In the 
lower animals, this behavior pattern appears 
abruptly at puberty, when the glands begin pro- 
ducing large amounts of hormones. Though 
there is some variation, relatively little learning 
IS necessary. 

In human beings, sexual behavior is not 
Nearly so closely related to reproduction or 
governed by biology. Human females have no 
Periods of physiological unreceptivity. Sexual 
desire is not restricted to the period of fertility. 
Human sexual response is greatly varied rather 
than rigidly stereotyped. Human sexual be- 
havior is influenced by a wide range of non- 
biological stimuli, such as perfume, poetry, or 


Pornography. In short, human sexuality is a 


complex product of emotions, attitudes, and 
feelings, as well as of physiological functioning- 
Dr. Frank A. Beach, one of the leading re- 
Searchers of physiological determinants of sex- 
ual behavior, has concluded that the human 
Sexual function is much more dependent on the 
high brain centers than that of lower animals. 
Or this reason, there is more variability and 
More effect of experience in human sexuality. 
Be biological nature of sex is at no time 
More apparent than during adolescence. Until 
Puberty few hormones are produced by the sex 
glands, and both boys and girls have small 
amounts of both male and female hormones. At 
Puberty, the sex glands become mature and the 
Production of male hormones by the testicles 
and of female hormones by the ovaries rises 
'arply. The biological event is accompanied 
Shane explosion of biological and psychological 
nges. The appearance of body hair, the 


sudden growth of the genitals, and in girls the 
development of the breasts and the onset of 
menstruation are just a few of the biological 
changes. 

Psychologically, the adolescent must adjust to 
all of these changes as well as to the appearance 
of intense sexual arousal. The changes are often 
frightening, and they signal a period of life 
during which boys and girls must form new 
self-concepts as men and women. Complicating 
the transition is the fact that the changes in 
body chemistry can trigger unexpected emo- 
tional reactions, ranging from depression to 
sudden elation. Another complication is the fact 
that the biological changes of puberty do not 
occur at the same rate for all people. A girl 
may feel frightened and left behind if her body 
develops more slowly than those of her friends. 
A boy may feel like a child among men if his 
voice changes later than those of his peers. 

In adolescence, boys and girls begin to come 
to terms with their new-found sexuality. Adapt- 
ing to sexuality will go on for most of their 
lives. The biological processes of egg produc- 
tion, sperm production, and hormone secretion 
will go on. But a person’s reaction to sex will 
focus more and more on psychological matters 
__on romantic love, on the roles of men and 
women, on establishing emotional relationships, 
on responsibility, and on moral dilemmas. 


Sex and personality When he first began to 
study the emotional problems of his patients, 
Freud was struck by how often the problems 
were associated with sex. After a great deal of 
study, Freud concluded that sex exerts an 
extremely important influence on personality. 
It is a powerful biological drive which cannot 
d. Yet society, religion, and conscience 
how the drive can be satis- 
fied. Thus, conflict is inevitable. How the indi- 
vidual copes with the conflict has a great deal 
to do with the kind of a person he is. 

An important insight of Freud’s is that sexual- 
sts from the moment of birth. It does not 
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develop suddenly at puberty. On the contrary, 
it matures in a gradual, orderly way from more 
generalized bodily pleasures. What happens at 
puberty is that the sex drive becomes more in- 
tense and more focused on the sex organs. Of 
course, a young child does not experience sex- 
uality in the same way as a mature person. But 
it is there, in immature form, and has a con- 
tinuing effect on the child’s development. 

Most children learn at a very young age that 
free sexual expression is not approved by 
parents. Masturbation, “dirty” words, and sexual 
curiosity are likely to be forbidden or re- 
stricted, and often are punished. Even if they 
are not, the discomfort and embarrassment they 
cause parents is often perceived by children. 
Moreover, children frequently associate the sex 
organs with elimination, and may come to think 
of them as dirty or shameful. The result is that 
a child perceives that behaviors related to sex 
must be controlled. Sometimes children also 
come to feel that thoughts related to sex must 
be controlled. In extreme cases, such thoughts 
are pushed out of consciousness, so that the 
child does not admit he has them even to him- 
self. When one refuses to admit sexual urges to 
himself, they are said to be repressed. Repres- 
sion usually begins during childhood, but con- 
tinues into adulthood. When it occurs, it has a 
long-lasting effect on personality. 

Repressed urges do not go away. Rather, 
substitute mechanisms are developed to cover 
them up. For example, a woman who repressed 
her early sexual attraction to her father may 
look for a husband who is like her father. She 
would deny that this is what she is looking for. 
In fact, she would not understand that this is 
the case. Her motivation is unconscious because 
it has been repressed. Many kinds of behaviors 
that seem odd or unexplainable have their origin 
in repression of feelings that are unacceptable 
to the individual. 

Sexual urges are not the only experiences 
that can be repressed. Aggression, fears, and 
guilt which becomes too unpleasant to tolerate 
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may be repressed. All of these repressions affect 
personality. 

The process of bringing impulses under con- 
trol is the process of developing one’s con- 
science. As conscience develops, a child does 
not have to hear the commands and prohibi- 
tions of his parents. He carries them with him, 
and his conscience hurts when he violates rules. 
The attitudes toward sex that are formed dur- 
ing childhood become a part of one’s conscience 
and continue to guide one’s conduct. Some 
people develop such a negative view of sex that 
they cannot find and give sexual pleasure in 
marriage. Others develop such a selfish attitude 
that they are willing to exploit others for their 
own pleasure. Obviously, both of these extremes 
are unhealthy. It is necessary and desirable that 
people develop rules to govern their own con- 
duct. But these rules should not be based on 
feelings of fear or disgust concerning sex. 


Sex and the self-concept “Who am I?” isa 
question that people ask themselves many times. 
One’s self-concept includes ideas about his abil- 
ities, his personality traits, his ambitions, and 
his interests. It also includes ideas about mas- 
culinity or femininity. The question “Am I a man 
or a woman?” seems silly. People usually ask it 
differently: “Am I a real man?” “Am I a real 
woman? ” The answer is not based on the physi- 
cal differences between males and females, but 
on how close one is to his concept of an ideal 
man or an ideal woman. To learn what men 
and women ought to be, a child observes the 
behavior of men and women and the expecta- 
tions of his playmates. This learning begins at 
a very early age. I 

Society defines the roles that men and women 
are expected to play. Thus, society seems to 
say that men should be aggressive, independent, 
dominant, and strong. Men are expected to be 
breadwinners for the family and to like athlet- 
ics, for example. Women, on the other hand, 
are expected to be submissive, passive, depend- 
ent, and weak. They are not expected to have 


strong vocational ambitions, and they are ex- 
pected to enjoy cultural activities. Children 
form these ideas and begin to act on them at a 
very early age. 

If one’s concept of his own sexuality does 
not conform to his concept of an ideal man or 
an ideal woman, the conflict and unhappiness 
can be intense. This conflict is very frequent 
among adolescents and young adults. The boy 
Who lacks athletic prowess and is interested in 
Supposedly feminine activities like art or music 
is afraid that he is not a real man. He may 
become afraid that he is unattractive to girls 
and that he will be a failure as a husband and 
father. On the other hand, a girl who enjoys 
athletics, is interested in mechanics, and has 
ambitions for a “man’s” career may be afraid 
she is masculine, She may fear that she will be 
unattractive to boys and unable to be a success- 
ful wife and mother. 

Reactions to sex-role conflict take a variety 
of forms. One common response is to over- 
react. The insecure young man puts on a he-man 
act and becomes a caricature of the aggressive 
boisterous male. The uncertain young woman 
acts the part of a helpless, dependent female. 
These reactions seldom help very much and 
may increase the concern because the actors are 
extremely sensitive to their failures to maintain 
the role. Another frequent reaction is to with- 
draw into oneself, to avoid confronting situa- 
tions in which one’s masculinity or femininity 
Will be tested. This, too, has its obvious 
disadvantages, 3 

The individual experiencing sex-role conflict 
should keep in mind that many of the charac- 
teristics traditionally associated with maleness 
and femaleness actually have nothing to do with 
Sex. That is, they are not related to the capacity 
to attract members of the opposite sex, to fall 
in love, to give and receive sexual pleasure, to 
pecome parents, to be good husbands and 
ae or wives and mothers. The gee 

cte may have cause to regret his lack fe) 
athletic ability, but he can be—and usually is— 
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During adolescence, boys and girls develop new 
self-concepts as men and women. 


fully male when it counts to be male. The 
ambitious woman may encounter disapproval, 
but she can be—and usually is—fully female 
when it counts to be female. Not living up to 
some conception of an ideal man or an ideal 
woman is mainly a problem, when it is a prob- 
lem, because of the worry it causes and of 
maladaptive reactions to that worry. 


Sex and moral decisions The conflict be- 
tween the power of sexual urges and the many 
social, religious, and conscience pressures for 
restraint is a real and pressing concern for 
most young people. Everyone must develop his 
own set of principles to govern his own sexual 
an eae maintain that there should be 
no restraints on sexual relations. There are, of 
course, people who frequently violate a society’s 
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norms, and they may rationalize their behavior 
by saying that they do not accept restraints. 
But this assertion is often an attempt to dis- 
guise the guilt they experience. Most people 
adopt a code of behavior which is based on 
their own moral and religious principles and on 
their respect for themselves and others. 

The dominant point of view in our society is 
that sex is an integral part of marriage. When 
pleasure is shared by a loving husband and wife, 
the result is not merely the satisfaction of a 
biological drive. It is part of a rewarding rela- 
tionship of love, loyalty, and mutual respect. 
It is a beautiful experience not only in itself, 
but as an expression of love and a symbol of the 
fulfillment of the partners. Under these condi- 
tions, mutual fidelity is not merely a restriction 
on behavior, but a positively rewarding act. 

There are some who adopt more permissive 
standards for themselves and others. They pro- 
pose conditions outside of marriage under 
which they feel that sexual relationships should 
be permitted. The particular patterns of be- 
havior that one accepts for himself is a decision 
that adults must make. It is a decision that 
adults do make. 

What about adolescents? Adolescents are in 
a particularly difficult position for making 
moral decisions. On the one hand, there are 
intense biological urges, the feeling—usually ex- 
aggerated—that sexual experience is required 
for acceptance by peers, and the desire to feel 
adult and independent. On the other hand, 
there are expectations of parents and an indi- 
vidual’s ideals, fears, and uncertainties about 
self. These are difficult circumstances under 
which to build up standards of conduct. But 
they are circumstances that every young person 
faces. 3 
Practical reasons for sexual restraint by young 
people are often cited. They include concern 
about the possibility of pregnancy and disease, 
about reputation, about one’s desirability as a 
marriage partner. These concerns arè realistic 
and important, but they are nevertheless practi- 
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cal concerns rather than moral ones. Moral 
choice is based on one’s conception of oneself 
and one’s ideal self, on one’s feelings for a 
prospective partner, one’s anticipation of the 
quality of marriage and family life. Such choice 
cannot be imposed. It must be made by the 
individual and based on the individuaľs own 
principles. 


IDENTITY AND MEANING 


If a person is reasonably well fed and secure, 
the need to define himself in relation to others 
and in relation to society is very strong. The 
adolescent who asks, “Who am I?” can hear 
many answers from people around him: 

“You are an intelligent girl. You should make 
better grades.” 

“You are irresponsible. Why didn’t you finish 
the job?” 

“You are a student in this school. Students 
must obey the rules.” 

“You will be a father someday. Then you 
will understand.” 

“You’re a good boy. We're proud of you.” 

The answers could go on and on. In every 
case, the answer puts the young person into 
a category. He is one of a class of students, 
a good boy, an intelligent girl, an irresponsible 
youth. A young person may well reply, “But 
I am not like all students. I am an individual. 
I want to know my role, my personality, my- 
self.” He is groping for a distinction between 
the characteristics which are prescribed for 
him by others and those which are uniquely 
his. This striving to understand one’s identity 
is a lasting need of human beings. i 

The need appears to be stronger in young 
people than in older people. This is one impor- 
tant source of the generation gap. The older 
person has adopted patterns of living that 
more or less satisfy him. He has taken on a 
number of roles and feels that he knows when 
his behavior is prescribed and when he can 
choose. He has the feeling that he has made 


his choices, and if they restrict him, so would 
other choices. He does not cease striving to 
define his identity, but he usually does his 
striving within a pattern of living that he accepts. 
To young people, this often seems like 
complacency. A young person feels that he is 
at the threshold of his adult life. Commitment 
to a way of living seems frightening since it 
closes off opportunities to change. A youth 
Sige many of the characteristics of adult 
a ich seem to him joyless, constrained, 
= ponsible, immoral, and irrational. He longs 
m waw better, but he does not know 
e might be and how it might be accom- 
ae . Thus the need to find self and meaning 
Is urgent, compelling, and a source of anxiety 
in young people. 
ae reactions of young people to this need 
he aried. Usually, they include questioning 
an values of society and envisioning @ pet 
ths World. This inevitably means criticizing 
Sagoo society and, by implication, Cri- 
8 Aan their parents, teachers, and other 
Pita: associates. The adults feel hurt by the 
tude ism and cannot understand the ingrati- 
Baste of the young. The young people are 
Real ay by the lack of understanding and 
fiat hat they are being punished for behavior 
ie is natural, reasonable, and moral. ‘Thus 
duet the chasms between young and middle- 
at people, which have always existed in 
ciety and probably always will. 
os quest for meaning and identity usually 
Cota. experimenting with new ways of 
es ae thinking, and perceiving. The seeker 
ing > patterns of dress, of language, of enjoy~ 
ea which are different from the typical 
ie ae of society. Of course, in the process, 
ad fe conforms to a new pressure group 
het us does not find his individuality. But 
oa that he is not committed to these 
aes forever. He is experimenting. 
aie ae cases the experimentation goes fur- 
This nd involves rejection of society’s values. 
may take the form of delinquency, amoral 
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Young people may not accept choices made for 


them by adults. 


conduct, and violent response to the world, 
which is what parents fear. However, it more 
often takes the form of advocating reform, of 
formulating and testing new proposals, of show- 
ing the deficiencies of society. Perhaps the young 
men and women cannot realize their ideals for 
society. However, it is important that they have 
them, that they seek to improve them, and that 
they strive to achieve them. 

One form of rejection of society’s values is 
to withdraw. Some young people retreat into 
themselves or into small groups of similarly 
retreating companions. Some find drugs a se- 
ductive way to escape. Being high blots out 
the depressing real world and permits purely 
private pleasure. They sometimes argue that 
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the drug experience gives them insight or 
peace. However, the insight or peace disap- 
pears when the effects of drugs wear off. 
People cannot escape the impact of other 
people or of society. Even if they choose to 
fight, others will fight back and thus limit their 
freedom. Their own characteristics—including 


their idealism—have been molded by their ex- 
periences with others. But the quest for identity 
and meaning is an important one. Only by ques- 
tioning and analyzing values and expectations 
can an individual define his own individuality. 
Only in this way can he hope to contribute to 
the improvement of an imperfect society. 


in nn ee LL — V-A 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


1. Discuss instances of wishful thinking. 
In each case, how did the individual's 
needs affect his thinking? 

2. List as many characteristics of mas- 
culinity and femininity as you can. 
How many are based on social expec- 
tations rather than biological charac- 
teristics? 

3. Talk to friends about the aesthetic ex- 
periences they enjoy. What differences 
and similarities are there? Discuss the 
ways in which differences are asso- 
ciated with age, with sex, or with other 
interests. 

4. What kinds of planning and experience 
can help a young person to develop a 
positive feeling of identity? When 
someone feels that his values differ 
from those of his family and associates, 
what actions might he take? What kind 
of outcome are the actions likely to 
have? 

5. What factors should one consider in 
developing his own standards of sexual 
conduct? 

6. Think through the characteristics of 
self-actualizing persons. Do you know 
persons who have these characteristics? 
Give some examples of how they are 
expressed. What can one do to maxi- 
mize these characteristics in himself? 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life... 


1. Do you think that your need for affilia- 
tion is higher than most, lower than 
most, or about average? What kinds 
of behavior lead you to this conclu- 
sion? How about your need for achieve- 
ment? 

2. Think of several friends who seem to 
have a strong need for achievement. 
Ask them these questions: “Picture 
yourself 20 years from now, doing 
something that you enjoy. What do you 
see yourself doing?” What characteris- 
tics do you expect to find in the 
answers? 

3. Recall instances when you have per- 
ceived an event differently from others. 
Do you think that your perception may 
have been influenced by your needs? 

4. When do you most want the company 
of other people? When do you prefer 
to be alone? Why? 

5. Think of examples of things that you 
have done that were motivated by 
curiosity. If possible, observe a small 
child playing alone. Try to determine 
when the child is trying to satisfy 
curiosity. Notice when the child shifts 
from a less complex to a more complex 
game. Does the child ever switch back 
to a less complex game? Would you 
expect the child to switch back? 


Chapter 1 1 


Emotion 


Do you know that... 


rise are more turbulent in adolescence 
S lle A childhood or adulthood? 
etector is really an emotion detec- 
tor? 
e people are emotional without 
standing the cause of the emotion? 


A ` 
cece era ce girl was playing on the fire 
she i the apartment in which she lived. As 
Tights ned against the railing, one of the up- 
throu nies loose at the top and she fell 
it ae h By some miracle her dress caught on 
er ae her in suspension long enough for 
twelve- ams to attract the attention of her 
year-old brother. 
ih Pee grasped her arm and dragged her 
e rem Safety, bracing himself by lying against 
ow a aysa supports of the railing. “I don’t 
Ward le, I managed to do it,” he said after- 
think I he felt as heavy as lead, and I didn’t 
but I; could do it, reaching down like that, 
all» Just had to do it, T guess. So Į did it, that’s 
emotion, was able to do it because an intense 
nal reaction gave him the extra strength 


and 
energy needed. 


many of the ways in which people express 
emotions are determined by culture? 


some emotional reactions are caused by past 


experiences? 
emotional maturity involves much more than 


control of emotions? 


THE NATURE OF EMOTION 
Emotion might be defined as an involuntary, 
motivational, energy-producing reaction to 
special circumstances. It involves the whole 
person. There are probably many varieties of 
onse that deserve the name emotion—joy, 
grief, and excitement, for example, as well as 
However, fear and anger are 


fear and anger. 
the only emotions that have been scientifically 


investigated. 
Emotion is involuntary. A person cannot de- 


cide to have an emotion any more than he can 
decide to have a headache or an upset stomach. 
However, he can often create a situation that is 
likely to produce emotion although he cannot 


start the process by a direct act of will. 
Emotion is motivational. In moments of emo- 


tion a person feels a compelling impulse to do 


resp 
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Childhood experiences affect emotions throughout life. A loved child is likely 
to grow up being confident in his dealings with others. 


something about whatever is causing the emo- 
tion. In fear there is an impulse to escape from 
a danger or to eliminate it in some way. In 
anger there is an impulse to overcome some- 
thing that is thwarting or threatening or an 
impulse to retaliate on something that has suc- 
ceeded in doing harm. 

Emotion is energy-producing. Emotion in- 
volves certain changes in physiological processes 
that create a surge of extra energy. 


Body changes in fear and anger Body 
changes in fear and anger are similar. Some 
differences are being discovered, but these dif- 
ferences are small. In fear and anger alike, the 
liver releases extra glucose into the bloodstream. 
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The bronchi of the windpipe dilate in order to 
take in more air for a supply of extra oxygen, 
and the spleen gives off extra red blood cells to 
provide carriers for it. The heart beats faster 
and harder to bring more glucose and more 
oxygen to muscle tissue. Metabolism, the 
process through which energy is produced and 
protoplasm built up, increases. The whole 
digestive apparatus, from salivary gland secre- 
tion to movements of stomach and intestines, 
tends to be less active because the work of 
these organs is not essential in the case of an 
emergency situation and the blood vessels serv- 
ing them contract, lessening their supply of 
blood. The blood vessels serving the voluntary 
muscles dilate because those are the muscles 


that will be, at least theoretically, in violent 
use. The pupils of the eyes dilate. Blood- 
coagulating power and sweating increase. Be- 
cause of increased sweating, and for other 
reasons not understood, the resistance of the 
skin to a weak electric charge is lowered. This 
is called the galvanic skin response, or GSR. 


Body changes and the lie detector The lie 
detector, or polygraph, is a device which is used 
to record what happens physiologically when 
emotion occurs. It registers the changes in blood 
Pressure, pulse, and respiration that are typical 
of emotion. At the same time, another instru- 
ment records the GSR. Increases in blood pres- 
Sure and pulse and respiration rates indicate the 
Presence of fear—in this case, the fear of 
detection, 

The procedure involves attaching the poly- 
a and the galvanometer unit to the person 
ae tested. Then a pretest interview is given, 

uring which, along with other matters, the 
eae of the test and the questions to be 
mployed are discussed with the person to be 
tested, 
a the actual examination, several different 
One and retests are used with the subject. In 
o oF them, the peak of tension test, a series 
i is asked. Only one of the questions 
gatio; + s bearing on the matter under investi- 
onl T This question will relate to a detail that 
fr he guilty person could know about. There- 
will ha is assumed that only the guilty person 
tion į ave an emotional reaction when this ques- 
IS asked, 
Sie is always the risk, of course, that emo- 
Will w s other than fear of ees 
Perimenne the polygraph. In psychologica om 
able in sH the GSR has proved to be very ae 
is not pes i aine deception. In at Ms 
See helpful. Changes in respiration na 
Ound to be the most dependable. 
© polygraph technique is used by law en 
Ment agencies. Its results, however, are 
rally not admissible in court. 


force; 
Sene 


ROLE OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

The beginning of an emotional reaction oc- 
curs in the cerebral cortex. Something is per- 
ceived, remembered, or imagined that gives a 
sense of emergency. A message from this area 
of the brain then goes to a small structure in 
the brain called the hypothalamus. This stirs 
into action a special part of the nervous system 
called the autonomic system, which primarily 
controls functions that are not under voluntary 
control. Its nerves go to the stomach, liver, 
spleen, intestines, bladder, colon and rectum, 
sex organs, adrenal glands, heart, lungs, sweat 
glands, salivary glands, and the muscles of the 
hair and iris, as well as the arteries that supply 
blood to all these parts of the body. 


Many body changes take place in a person who 
is experiencing fear. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 
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The polygraph simultaneously records five physiological functions: muscular 
movements, upper and lower respiratory rate and amplitude, galvanic skin 


response, blood pressure, and pulse rate. 


As the diagram on page 197 shows, two sets 
of nerves go to most of the organs. Those 
which come from the bottom of the brain and 
the bottom of the spinal cord are the para- 
sympathetic nerves. Generally speaking, they 
keep the organs acting in a normal way dur- 
ing digestion and during sleep. Another set of 
nerves comes from two chains of ganglia, 
clusters of nerve cells, that run on either side of 
the spinal cord. These make up the sympathetic 
system. The sympathetic nerves are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the changes that occur in emotion. 
There are a few exceptions. In an emotional 
state, some organs are controlled by both para- 
sympathetic and sympathetic nerves. In a few 
cases, only the parasympathetic nerves are in 
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action—as in the case of the need to defecate, 
which so often occurs in fear. 

The sympathetic nerves also stimulate the 
inner part of the adrenal glands, the medulla, 
to pour hormones into the bloodstream. These 
hormones, adrenalin and noradrenalin, affect 
the various organs in the same way that the 
sympathetic nerves do. Their effect is longer 
lasting, however, since they stay in the blood 
for some time. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EMOTION 


The infant The autonomic nervous system 
and the adrenal glands equip an infant for the 
same sort of physiological changes in emotion 


Th 
© auto 
no i tal, Me 
The Paras: mic nervous system has two divisions 


Which or Pathetic system is composed of nerves 
iginate in the brain and the lower part of 


the 
Spi 

Posed E cord. The sympathetic system is com- 

°" either aa chains of ganglia and their nerves 


ide of the spinal cord. 
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Emotion is an involuntary reaction. 


that an adult experiences. The infant is doubt- 
less also born with some nervous-system readi- 
ness to react emotionally. However, in early 
infancy the stimuli for emotion are simple, 
physical, and immediate—discomfort and pain, 
other intense and unexpected stimuli, and per- 
haps stroking and fondling. 

These stimuli, however, have none of the 
meaning for the infant that they have for older 
children and adults. His world is very small, 
his perceptions very limited, and his under- 
standings nonexistent. Moreover, his reactions 
are all-or-nothing ones. He responds to every 
kind of emotional stimulus with nothing more 
than general excitement. From this very simple 
emotional response great variations develop over 
the years in: 


1. What calls forth emotion 

2. The amount of physiological reaction that 
occurs 

3. The outward expression of the emotion 

4. The ways in which the person views and 
chooses to control his emotion 
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Maturation Some of the changes in emotion 
response come about through maturation. Time 
brings them on, not learning. For example, a 
newborn baby does not cry with tears. But as 
time passes, this ability develops, usually in the 
second month of his life. 

With time, growth in muscles and coordina- 
tion will make it possible for the child to strike 
out in anger and shrink back in fear, in- 
stead of showing only general excitement. 
Furthermore, as the brain increases in complex- 
ity, more complex learning will become possible, 
and learning is as important in emotion as it 
is in every other aspect of life. 


Learning Most of the changes in emotional 
reactions are learned through experience. As the 
child grows, he has all sorts of firsthand con- 
tacts with people, things, and situations and he 
learns what is hurtful, what is dangerous, and 
what is pleasing. Some of what he learns may 
be highly inaccurate. That is, he may respond 
as if something is hurtful when it is not. Re- 
gardless of incorrect interpretation, the emotion 
will still occur. 

He also notices the emotional responses of 
his parents and others in the family. He adopts 
many of these, usually without knowing that he 
is doing so. As a result, there will be a consid- 
erable similarity among all family members in 
what brings about an emotional response, how 
strong the response will be in each case, and 
how the emotion is expressed. 

Conditioning is another way in which emo- 
tional responses are learned. You will recall 
that Pavlov’s dog associated the bell and the 
food and responded to the bell with salivation. 
Similarly, a child was conditioned to be afraid 
of airplanes through a trip in a small plane 
where the change in pressure gave him a severe 
earache. 

There is some evidence, too, from animals 
that certain kinds of experience in the early 
years of life, though not directly associated 
with emotion, will have an effect on emotional 


development. One investigator found that rats 
that are held and stroked, or gentled, when 
young show less fear of bright lights and open 
spaces, a fear typical of rats, than do rats that 
have not had the experience of being gentled. 
Being deprived of learning opportunities: will 
also affect emotional development. In an ex- 
periment involving Scottish terriers, some were 
reared in homes as pets or in a normal labora- 
tory environment. Others were reared each 
alone in a cage that let in light only from the 
top. When the dogs were grown up, the second 
group was taken out of the cages and given a 
More normal life. All of the dogs were tested 
three to five weeks later and again after a year. 
The cage-reared dogs were found to be much 
More excitable than the nonrestricted dogs in 
the first testing and still somewhat this way, 
though not so much so, after a year’s time. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


People vary in their emotional responses be- 
ee of physiological differences and because 
of what they have learned from experience. 


physiological differences Some infants be- 
me physiologically aroused more easily than 
ie and the length of the excitement can 
diffe vary. Such differences arise from inherited 
Merences in the nervous system and glands. 


erences in learning On the foundation of 
C Inherited physiological structure, an indi- 


Me g pi . 
ual S personal experience of life builds many 
Variations, 


ipression of emotion. An excitable infant 
cone learn to be phlegmatic—not easily 
ç tor will a phlegmatic infant learn to 
> excitable. However, both types of infants 
learn how to express the physiological €x- 

ear lon that is natural to them, and both will 
n a great deal about when to be emotional. 


citat 


Emotion prod 


uces energy- 
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Through maturation and learning, children develop 
ways of expressing emotions to others. 


A phlegmatic infant may learn to demon- 
strate his quiet emotions in a rather lively way. 
An excitable infant may learn to control his 
gestures, facial expressions, tones of voice, 
choice of words, and attitudes of body so that 
as an adult he gives very little outward sign of 
what he is feeling. 

There are undoubtedly simple unlearned ways 
of expressing basic emotions, but they are soon 
overlaid with ways that are learned from family 
behavior and from the culture in which a person 
grows up. Some families value restraint. Others 
value exuberance. A child is likely to learn the 
ways of expression of which his parents approve. 
Cultures are equally influential and equally vari- 
ous. Russian men, for example, kissed each 
other in joyous excitement when victorious in 
Olympic Games. Some descriptions of ways of 
expressing emotion in Chinese literature may 
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seem odd to many Americans: He stretched out 
his tongue in surprise. Her eyes grew round 
and opened wide in anger. Do not let your teeth 
be seen when you smile (in advice to a young 
girl). 


Occasion for emotion. While a child is learn- 
ing how to express his emotion, he is also 
learning when to feel it. It will perhaps surprise 
you to consider how many of your emotional 
reactions have been learned. People learn to be 
afraid of such things as fallen power lines, high- 
way dangers, punishments for breaking the law, 
and loaded guns, for example. 

All babies will respond to a sudden loud 
sound with some degree of fear. So will adults, 
although adults may inhibit their reaction, that 
is, hold the reaction in check. But babies are not 
alarmed by suspicious noises outside the house 
after dark, whereas most adults will have learned 
enough about prowlers to feel at least a twinge 
of alarm on hearing noise. Many a quarrel 
between teenager and parent arises because 
the parent has learned from experience that 
such-and-such a situation may be dangerous, 
while the teenager is still ignorant of the danger 
and is therefore unafraid. 

It is important to remember that false learn- 
ing is as influential as accurate learning. A 
person grasps an ordinary doorknob without 
fear. If, however, he were to be falsely but 
authoritatively informed that a certain door- 
knob is connected with 110 volts of electricity, 
the mere idea of touching it would fill him 
with fear. 


Hidden causes. Learning during the first 
years of childhood, some of which may be ab- 
solutely unreliable, is repressed into the uncons- 
cious as a result of the phenomenon known as 
childhood amnesia. However, the carly learning 
may continue to affect the arousal of emotions. 
Since a person is no longer conscious of the 
experience that actually makes him feel emo- 
tional, he tends to explain his reaction on the 


basis of what he is aware of and may therefore 
explain it wrongly. 

One of the best examples is this: An infant 
who is frequently left unattended, handled 
Toughly, or not comforted when hungry or in 
pain, will be likely to feel anxious, as if hurt 
might come to him unexpectedly at any time. 
When older, he will not remember the lack of 
warm mothering and the misery he suffered at 
times. But he may still be fearful about life, 
though he has no understanding of the real 
reason for it. 

“eae pointless anxiety is caused by 
a experience, Perhaps long lost to the 

(fear oe mind. This is true of claustrophobia 
of a ° being in closed or narrow spaces), or 
take goraphobia (fear of open spaces), to 
Sito, n two of many examples. The normal 
thin n Is unafraid of either. Therefore, some- 
jee out of the ordinary must have oc- 

Hi at one time to generate the fear. 
aie learning related to emotion may take 
Woma at any age. On a short plane trip, a 
by hes Wan faintly aware of the perfume worn 
a viol girl beside her. The plane encountered 
ut tee storm and was actually in danger, 
liga Journey was finished safely. One eve- 
man pa a theater many months later, the wo- 
as a Ssed someone wearing the same perfume 
Of the =i on the plane. She was not conscious 
Said to Sal a Yet when she sat down, she 
Wond er husband, “Suddenly I feel uneasy- 

ter if something could be wrong at home. 
eh pa erat further how deceived a person 

Teactio, i times as to what causes an emotional 
jects tic there is an experiment in which sub- 

e be injected with a drug that would cause 
Some ad Changes of emotion (see page 194). 
Were ‘ain, told what effects to expect. Others 
Placed į nothing. Then all the subjects were 

be an emotion-producing situation. 

Í the d Who were informed about the sate 
body ee inereased heartbeat, flushing, an 
Pretatio mors—tended to make a correct inter- 

n of their physiological symptoms, blam- 


ing them on the drug. Those who were ignorant 
of the cause of their physiological syinptoms 
took them to be an indication of emotion. 
Their mistaken appraisal of their condition 
went even further. Some of the uninformed 
group were placed in a situation designed to 
arouse happy excitement and some in a situation 
to arouse anger. The former believed that their 
physiological reactions belonged to happy excite- 
ment. The latter attributed the identical symp- 


toms to anger. 


INTERPLAY OF COGNITIVE 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Cognition is knowing, which includes sensing, 
perceiving, recognizing, reasoning, and making 


judgments. Cognition, as well as physiological 
changes, is involved in emotional reactions. But 


Children learn when to feel concern. 
Courtesy General Electric Company 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Conflicting attitudes of parents and other adults 
are confusing to young people. 


what a person thinks he knows may at times be 
inaccurate and misleading. Also, what is known, 
accurate or not, may be unconscious. As a result, 
there are times when the many physiological 
changes of emotion are brought on by a situa- 
tion that has been misread. There are other 
times when all of these physical reactions come 
about through events in the unconscious. A per- 
son is not aware of why he is emotional. Often, 
indeed, the unconscious reaction is really un- 
justified by the actual situation. 

To illustrate the interplay between cognitive 
and physiological factors, consider the following 
reactions various students might have on knock- 
ing over a beaker of clear liquid on a labora- 
tory bench. 

A knows that the liquid is distilled water and 
feels only brief startled sensations. 

B mistakenly believes that the liquid is acid 
and feels strong fear. 
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C knows that the liquid is distilled water but 
has many unconscious memories of being 
sharply scolded as a child for clumsiness. He 
responds to those memories as well as to the 
accident and feels a strong unreasonable fear 
of punishment. 

D knocks the beaker over as he turns away 
from an undeserved reproof from the teacher. 
Startled sensations are added to the sensations 
of anger that he has already begun to feel. He 
lumps them all together and believes that he is 
furious with the beaker for not being steadier 
on its base. 

E ate something that disagreed with him at 
lunch. Perhaps triggered by his brief startled 
sensations on knocking over the beaker, a wave 
of nausea rises. He decides that he feels sick 
with fear because there could have been acid 
in the beaker. This thought arouses more fear. 

The variety of possible reactions could be 
continued all the way through the alphabet. 


EMOTION IN ADOLESCENCE 


In adolescence, emotions are likely to take on 
an extra turbulence. Adolescence is a time of 
transition between the relatively stable condi- 
tions of childhood and the very different but 
also relatively stable conditions of adulthood. 
Both mind and body go through a period of up- 
setting change in order to arrive at the new 
equilibrium. 


Physiological factors As a child approaches 
puberty, there is a spurt of growth, but it does 
not always come smoothly and evenly. The legs 
and the arms may grow faster than the trunk. 
Even the features of the face may not keep 
up with each other as they increase in size. 
There are also increases in blood pressure, 
in the rate of basal metabolism, and in the 
pulse rate. The pituitary gland, which influences 
the activity of many endocrine glands, including 
the adrenal glands, becomes more active. These 
changes may be as uneven as the growth spurt. 


As a result, the physical instrument that plays 
in emotional response to the touches of events 
may behave queerly at times. 


Situational factors Both fathers and mothers 
are often slow to accept the fact that their teen- 
age children are growing to a position of mental 
and physical equality with themselves. They 
cling to the old status, where they reigned in 
supreme command of the household. Also, their 
firsthand knowledge of the duties and difficul- 
ties of adulthood is likely to make them fearful 
that their children are not yet sufficiently 
equipped to meet these responsibilities and trials. 
Consequently, they often renew or intensify 
their educational attempts at a time when their 
sons and daughters are particularly ufwilling to 
accept instruction from parents. All this leads 
to thwartings and irritations that arouse emotion. 
L Not only parents but other adults as well are 
likely to put young people in their teen years 
into an ambiguous situation. They often treat 
them like children, and yet as far as respon- 
sibilities are concerned they expect them to act 
like adults. These conflicting attitudes not only 
confuse young people but also cause them to 
feel humiliated at times and at other times 
angered. 

Other pressures and problems may bring up- 
setting emotional reactions. A young person must 
rely on his own resources in getting along with 
other people. Social awkwardness, quarrels, and 
rejections naturally bother him greatly. Dating 
and going steady at times exhilarate him and at 
times are such as to trouble him and leave him 
very unsettled as to how to behave. 

Many students find themselves under pres- 
Sure as to time, grades, and money. Many 
worry about admittance to the college they pre- 
fer or about finding a job when they leave 
school, All these situational factors may make 
more demands in respect to emotional control 
than an adult in a stable position might feel. 
This is true even when much of life may be 
stimulating, exciting, and wholly pleasurable. 


Psychological factors The awareness of easily 
observable body changes may bring a new and 
often painful self-consciousness, making a young 
person vulnerable to events that wound self- 
esteem. In addition, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, there may be in early adolescence a re- 
awakening of childhood hostilities toward 
parents. Memories of parental injustice, unkind- 
ness, and neglect may be revived, often uncon- 
sciously, so that the adolescent feels emotions 
that are out of proportion to their apparent 
cause. For example, an adolescent boy confessed 
that he felt a most unreasonable anger when 
his parents presented him with a new typewriter. 
“I was grateful,” he said, “but they seemed to 
think I ought to fall down and grovel at their 
feet about it. After all, it was just a typewriter! 
I’m not going to sell my soul for just a type- 
writer!” Both his parents are working people, 
and it seems possible that he was really respond- 
ing to old resentments about getting gifts to make 
up for his coming home day after day to an 
empty house after school. 

Another adolescent remarked that his 
mother’s way of laughing got on his nerves. As 
a guess, it is possible that he was reacting to 
childish memories of his self-centered mother’s 
failure to sympathize with his difficulties of ad- 
justment to school life, which were unusually 
severe. But other childhood experiences may 
have played a part in his reaction. Feelings of 
hostility toward parents are too common in 
adolescence to add feelings of guilt to the emo- 
tional burden. 

Adolescents will also find that their emotional 
storms become less overpowering when they 
cease to be a complete mystery. Understanding 
that emotions may have unconscious causes, 
that emotions are involuntary, and that they 
make a person want to do something which may 
or may not be useful—all this will help teen- 
agers to make a personal application of the steps 
toward emotional maturity. 

Instead of being bewildered by the surges 
of unexpected energy, the waves of powerful 
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depression and reckless exhilaration, they will 
remember that all this turmoil is a natural part 
of growing up and that it can be controlled as 
ordinary emotion is controlled. 

They will also understand that what seems 
to bring on emotion is not always the cause of 
it. They will try to learn more about cause and 
effect by observing the reactions of mature adults 
to similar stimuli. 


ANGER, FEAR, AND MODERN MAN 


In cave days, man needed the extra energy 
Supplied by anger and fear because the threats 
to his welfare were physical and he had to re- 
spond to them with brute force if he was to 
Survive. When attacked, he had to strike back 
at his attackers and destroy them or else escape 
from them by running away as fast as he could. 

Little by little, however, as civilization devel- 
Oped, the threats to his welfare became less 
physical and more vague and indirect. His ways 
of responding to threats became governed by 
legal and ethical restrictions. More and more 
frequently, his enemies were such that he could 
not strike back at them, either because they 
were something that he could not put his hand 
on—public disapproval, intellectual opposition 
to his aims, intangible economic dangers—or 
because he would be punished if he did so. Nor 
could he put a physical distance between him- 
self and such perils as financial disaster, social 
problems, and marital unhappiness. If he ran, 
he would either take his troubles with him or 
be penalized by losing the home and possessions 
that he valued. 

Today, opportunities for a straightforward 
expenditure of the extra energy provided by 
emotions grow fewer and fewer. There are still 
emergencies that make use of it. Rescue work- 
ers can persevere almost tirelessly at the scene 
of a disaster because of emotion. In difficult 
moments, swimmers and pilots and seamen find 
extra resources of strength when fear is aroused. 
Emergencies in the home will often call for sud- 
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den physical exertion of one kind or another. 
And children are still able to resolve many of 
their fears and angers by use of fists or by run- 
ning away from the disagreeable. But for most 
adults in the present complex world, the prob- 
lems and troubles that can be settled by physical 
force are comparatively rare. Yet emotions con- 
tinue to manufacture extra supplies of energy 
in times of stress. 

It is psychologically possible to divert extra 
supplies of energy away from primitive behav- 
ior and into socially acceptable channels of ac- 
tion, thereby obtaining enough satisfaction to 
ensure mental comfort. Instead of striking out 
at the enemy with fists or weapons, modern 
man assaults him with words, overcomes him 
with argument, or takes him to court. Nearly 
everyone has felt the relief and satisfaction of 
speaking one’s mind to someone who has been 
offensive. The relief and satisfaction are real. 
Energy has been used up, the cause has been 
attacked, and relaxation becomes possible. This 
diversion of energy is called sublimation, 


TENSION 


When nothing whatever can be done about 
the cause of an emotion, when a person finds 
himself with a supply of energy that cannot be 
used, he is in a state of tension. In other words, 
tension is a readiness for action with no action 
possible at the moment or at all. 

Tension can be a pleasant sensation. Consider 
the enjoyable tension that comes, for instance, 
when watching a friend unwrap a present that 
you have selected with care, when looking for- 
ward to some pleasurable event, or when enjoy- 


ing thrilling action in a game or a movie. You 


can enjoy this sort of tension because you know 
that it will not ËO on forever. An end to it will 
certainly come, and then your collected energy 
will disperse in a very pleasant burst of relief, 

Tension can be useful, too. Apprehension 
about a possible emergency to come puts an in- 
dividual in a state of readiness to act that will 
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Problems for which there is no ready solution may create tension. 


make:him quicker to act if the emergency should 
actually arrive. Fearing an accident on a slip- 
Pery road, a driver will be more cautious and 
More alert than usual to signs of danger. He 
Will also be quicker to respond to them than he 
is when relaxed and taking his driving for 
granted, A certain amount of tension before an 
examination or a public performance will key 
Many people up to do their best. 

But if a person allows his mind to dwell ex- 
Cessively on difficulties ahead and possibilities 
of disaster, his tension may become so severe 
that it will have the opposite effect, and he will 
Work himself into such a “state of nerves” that 
he will go to pieces when the moment for ac- 
tion comes. Since this sort of tension arises from 
thought of what might happen, rather than from 
Something that is actually happening, it is pos- 
Sible to control it by suppressing the thoughts— 


crowding them out of the mind by thinking of 
something else. Everyone knows the value of 
doing something to take his mind off a problem 
about which nothing can be done at the moment. 

Chronic tension occurs when no solution to 
the problem that is causing emotion can be 
found. The usual troublemakers are situations 
that arouse guilt, anger, or fear. Tension re- 
sulting from fears that cannot be acted upon is 
so especially common that it has acquired a 
familiar name of its own: anxiety. 


WORRYING 


Worry is mental rehearsal of a problem, with 
mild anxiety accompanying it. Worrying does 
no good though it often gives the worrier the 
feeling that he is doing something about what 
is bothering him. In actuality, worrying produces 
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a feedback effect that increases rather than re- 
duces tension. Frightened by the thought of a 
possible disaster, a person may frighten himself 
more by dwelling on it or by imagining and 
dwelling on additional unpleasant possibilities. 

Worrying is not to be confused with reason- 
able planning for difficulties that may be on the 
way. It is only sensible to give some thought to 
remedial actions that can be taken in case 
threats of danger materialize. But once the 
plans have been made, further thought of what- 
ever threatens should be suppressed by thinking 
of something else. Fruitless repetitive considera- 
tion of the dangers themselves should be sup- 
pressed in the same way. 


Brooding is an ineffective way of dealing with 
emotions. 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
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BROODING 


Brooding is a gloomy dwelling on events that 
have caused emotion and about which nothing 
can be done. It has the same feedback effect 
that worrying has, but the emotion aroused is 
not fear but anger or grief. It is, like worrying, 
an ineffective substitute for action. It does not 
use up tension. Instead, it creates it. 

Brooding should not be confused with learn- 
ing from experience. The learner thinks over a 
quarrel with a view toward avoiding a similar 
quarrel another time. He considers his own mis- 
takes and warns himself not to repeat them. 
The brooder, on the other hand, merely lives 
the quarrel over again and suffers. 


REMEDIES FOR TENSION 


Many tensions will become manageable as 
soon as brooding and worrying have been sup- 
pressed. In other cases, a careful examination 
of the problem that is causing tension will some- 
times reveal that while a complete solution is 
impossible, a partial solution can be attained. 
Friction among brothers and sisters can often 
be lessened by bargains: “If I stop doing this, 
will you stop doing that?” Problems of debt can 
be relieved by strict economies. Worries about 
a test can be reduced by getting down to work 
and doing some real studying. Some anxieties 
can be lessened by consultations with a doctor, 
a dentist, or a teacher. Any constructive action, 
however small, will often lessen tension enough 
to make it much more bearable. 

It is wise to organize daily lives so that im- 
portant tasks are done on time without en- 
croaching on meals, leisure, and sleep. A great 
deal of unnecessary tension can result from the 
pressure of postponed chores that loom relent- 
lessly hour after hour or even day after day. 
When avoidable tension is added to the load, 
the load becomes more than a person can carry. 
Furthermore, the person who is depriving him- 
self of adequate nourishment, sleep, and recre- 
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Tension, such as that experienced during athletic contests, can be enjoyable. 


ation Will handle tension less well than one who 
maintains good physical health with a proper 
diet, regular meals, a variety of activities, and 
enough sleep to suit his needs. 

A person can train himself to relax the con- 
tracted muscles that produce symptoms of ten- 
Slon—frowns, strained posture, hunched shoul- 
ders, and stiffness of arms and legs. The calming 
effect of this relaxation of the voluntary muscles 
will be felt throughout the body and in the 
mind, too. 


MANAGING EMOTION 


_ Emotion is so powerful a force, so all- 
Involving, so strongly motivating, that it cannot 
be given a free rein. Every person shapes and 
Modifies all aspects of his ordinary behavior to 
Suit the world he lives in and the kind of person 


he wants to be. He exercises control over his 
eating, his sleeping, his ways of relaxing, his 
ways of having fun, his thinking, his wants, his 
manners—there is almost no end to the list. One 
should do the same for his emotions, keeping 
two facts in mind: 

First, the emotional response involves the 
whole person, mind and body. It interferes with 
orderly processes of thought so that judgment 
becomes unreliable. In addition, muscular co- 
ordination may be impaired. All the remarks 
that people commonly make about their states 
of emotion have a basis in fact: 

“I was so angry I couldn't see straight.” 

“I was trembling with rage.” 

“I was so scared that I just stood there— 


couldn’t do a thing.” 
“I said it because I was angry—I didn’t really 


mean it.” 
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The emotionally mature person gives thoughtful 
consideration to the problems of living. 


“He made me so mad I couldn’t think.” 

“T was so excited I couldn’t decide what to 
do, and I couldn't have done it anyway—lI was 
shaking with excitement.” 

Second, the emotional reaction is involuntary. 
Energy-producing body changes cannot be 
turned on at will, nor can they be turned off at 
will. An individual can prevent their occurring 
only by doing something about the cause that 
has started them. He can exercise control over 
how and how much they are expressed in words 
and actions. These are very large areas of pos- 
sible control. Many emotional reactions are 
caused not by actual dangers and frustrations 

but only by thoughts of them, which can be 
suppressed. Also, in view of the fact that the 
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muscles involved in speech and action are vol- 
untary muscles, much judgment and control are 
possible here. In moments of great anger, a per- 
son may feel compelled to open his mouth and 
say something brutal, but there is always an 
alternative, by an act of will to keep his mouth 
shut until he has cooled down a little. 


Emotional maturity The emotionally mature 
person is one who has learned to control both 
the rise of emotion and the expression of emo- 
tion in ways that are best for the situation. He 
has learned the technique of suppression. In- 
stead of letting his mind dwell on thoughts that 
are arousing useless emotion, he crowds them 
out of his mind by thinking of something else. 
“No use thinking about it; there’s nothing to be 
done,” he says, as many people say. But then, 
unlike many people, he stops thinking about it. 
He used to allow himself to become furious 
when he was asked to do household chores that 
he greatly disliked. Now he concentrates his 
attention on the task at hand and does it with- 
out futile emotion. 

He has learned the technique of voluntary 
relaxation. As he feels the surge of energy ris- 
ing, he takes control of it by deliberately re- 
laxing the muscles that have grown tense. In 
that way, he gets on top of what he is feeling 
and can thereafter steer himself into acceptable 
paths of expression and action. 

He has learned to endure frustration without 
fuss or fret when it is necessary to do so. He 
can get a busy signal three or four times in 
a row without slamming down the telephone. 
He does not lose his temper when he recopies 
his theme and makes the same mistake a second 
time. He can wait calmly for a friend who is 
habitually late. 

He sublimates his primitive impulses. In 
early life, as with everyone, he obeyed his 
primitive impulses without giving any thought to 
them at all. When he was two or three years 
old, he flung himself to the floor in a temper 
tantrum if something thwarted him. He struck 


out at his enemies with his fists. He ran to 
Mommy or Daddy for protection when he was 
afraid. He cried when he was hurt. In short, 
he did what he felt like doing. Now he diverts 
these impulses into civilized channels. He con- 
Siders other people’s rights and feelings as he 
acts on his emotions, and he avoids actions that 
he will regret when his emotions have cooled. 

He is not emotionally inhibited—that is, 
overly held in check. He gives suitable expres- 
Sion to desirable emotions. He is not ashamed 
of feeling sorrow, reverence, or fear. His laugh 
Is hearty and spontaneous. He can speak out 
In anger when necessary. But he refuses to act 
On such undesirable emotions as those arising 
from jealousy, possessiveness, unreasonable 
fears, envy, and malice. While he is refusing to 
act on them, however, he does not condemn 
himself for feeling them. He knows that all emo- 
tions are involuntary. 


Steps toward emotional maturity First, learn 
to recognize your emotions. If your emotion 
IS a strong one, there is little chance of its 
going unnoticed. But if it is mild, you may be 
unaware of something that is influencing your 
behavior unless you watch for it in yourself. 
If you are unaware of it, you cannot judge the 
desirability of your response to a situation and 
govern your speech and actions accordingly. 
Second, learn to distinguish between emotions 
Caused by real situations in the world around 


you and emotions caused by thoughts. Then you 
will know whether you can use suppression to 
deal with them or must take real action against 
their causes. 

Third, remember that emotions give you a 
push into action. This push may well be some- 
thing to be resisted for a moment or two so 
that more effective, more reasonable, and more 
considerate actions can be chosen. 

Fourth, remember that emotions are liable 
to have a bad effect on your thinking processes. 
Important decisions should not be made in 
moments of emotion. The old advice is good 
advice: Sleep on your decision. Things may not 
look quite the same to you in the morning. 

Fifth, remember that emotion collects energy 
for action. If the emotion is severe, it should be 
expressed in some socially acceptable way so 
as to give an outlet to the energy. If it.is caused 
by a continuing situation, the energy should be 
used in constructive action that will improve 
the situation. Otherwise, the energy will remain 
in the form of tension, which is both unpleasant 
and possibly damaging. 

Sixth, practice the techniques of suppression 
and voluntary relaxation. If you are worrying 
or brooding, crowd the idea out of your mind 
by thinking of something else or by engaging 
in some activity that will absorb your attention. 
When you feel the surge of emotional energy, 
relax so that you can give the matter some sober 


thought before you act. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or 
discuss in class 


1. What is the physiological disadvantage 
of being angry or fearful at mealtimes? 

2. What is the difference between an ex- 
Pression of emotion and an action moti- 
vated by emotion? 


3. List ways of expressing anger and of 
expressing fear. What useful purposes 
are served by the expression of emo- 
tion from the point of view of the per- 
son experiencing the emotion and from 
the point of view of the people around 
him? 

4. Under what circumstances are expres- 
sions of emotion undesirable? 
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Emotion is a mixed blessing. What does 

this mean? 

Consider the possible differences of 

emotional reaction in each of the fol- 

lowing cases, where the changing fac- 
tor is the degree of unexpectedness in 
the stimulus: 

a. One girl expects a B in a test. An- 
other girl half-expects to fail. Both 
fail. What might their reactions be? 

b. Two boys ask their fathers for the 
use of the family car. The first is 
confident of getting permission. The 
second frequently has his requests 
arbitrarily turned down. Both are 
refused the use of the car for the 
good reason that another member 
of the family will have urgent need 
for it that evening. What might 
their reactions be? 

In view of the fact that the element of 

surprise often seems to play a large 

part in the degree of emotion that is 
aroused, what preparations might be 
made to lessen emotion when an emo- 
tional reaction is undesirable? Consider 
this question from the point of view of 
those who may feel the emotion and 
the point of view of those who fear to 
arouse it in others. In other words, what 
can a person do to prevent his becom- 
ing emotional in certain circumstances? 

What can he do to prevent other people 

from responding to his words and ac- 

tions with undue emotion? 

Assume that when one nation is pro- 

voked by another nation, its govern- 

ment feels a strong impulse to declare 
war. In what ways can this impulse be 
sublimated? That is, what other angry 
actions can the government take? What 
diplomatic steps? Economic reprisals? 

Then consider whether these sublima- 

tions could be used by an angry in- 

dividual in his private life. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life... 
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What are your most pleasant childhood 
memories? What are those which are 
most unpleasant? Are these experiences 
affecting any of your present emotional 
reactions? That is, are there things that 
you enjoy now only for old time's sake? 
Compare your own emotional behavior 
with the mature behavior described in 
this chapter, step by step. 

How good is your frustration toler- 
ance? How do you react to repeated 
busy signals, a stamp that will not stick, 
a rained-out picnic, mislaid objects, a 
television set breakdown on the eve- 
ning of your favorite program, a secret 
that someone will not tell you. 

Try to keep your lips together for a 
minute the next time you get really 
angry, timing yourself. While you are 
doing it, observe your state of tension 
and try to get the better of it by con- 
sciously relaxing your tense muscles. 

What unwise decisions have you made 
in emotional moments? 

Keep a diary of your emotions for one 
day. Jot down: (a) emotion felt, (b) 
what brought on the emotion, (c) dura- 
tion of the emotion, (d) whether the 
emotion was good or bad for you, (e) 
what you did about it. 

Give some examples of emotional con- 
ditioning in your life. 

Describe some situations in which your 
emotional reactions distinctly handi- 
Capped you. 

Give examples of occasions when being 
excited or under a sense of pressure 
gave you the needed energy to carry a 
task through to completion. 

Give examples of emotional immatur- 
ity you have seen in adults 
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Feelings 


Do you know that... 


feelings are motivating? 

many feeling responses are the result of 
Conditioning? 

how a person feels about things, people, and 
events is continuously important to him? 

attitudes provide for consistent behavior? 


a person without feelings would be apathe- 
tic, uncaring, and listless? 

once a prejudice has formed, erroneous per- 
ceptions will again and again result 


from it? 
fear is often involved in prejudice? 


ne ee eS 


IF EMOTION is regarded as an involuntary emer- 

ag reaction to extraordinary events, feeling 
an be defined as a very much milder and much 

= Ore frequent involuntary response to ordinary 
appenings. 

In telling someone how a day has gone, a 
Person is likely to make use of such words as 
oe pena successful, satisfactory, and 
and che or bad, unpleasant, unsatisfactory, 
attra ee eeable. People are referred to as 
io ae likable, interesting, and charming, or 
Tasks active, uninteresting, boring, and tiresome. 
satis may be described as tedious and dull or 
feeling ing and rewarding. All these words are 
lary a oo and their place in one’s vocabu- 
life. icates how large a part feelings play in 
ae, words feel and feeling, of course, are 

connection with several concepts that 


have nothing to do with the kind of feeling that 
is the subject of this chapter. These other uses 
include statements, such as “I feel sick,” “I feel 
hungry,” “I feel angry,” or “I feel something 
crawling on my arm,” as well as expressions of 
vague conclusions or opinions. Examples of the 
latter are: “I have a feeling it won’t work,” 
and “I feel we’d better leave early tomorrow. 
Traffic will be heavy.” There are also feelings 
that represent the milder degrees of emotion— 
a feeling of timidity or shyness, of annoyance, 
of regret, sadness, or disappointment. 

This chapter concerns feelings that are non- 
rational votes for or against aspects of life— 
personal preferences, personal likes and dislikes. 
They may happen to be in agreement with rea- 
sonable conclusions, or they may not. “T like 
these little cars,” someone might say. “They’re 
easy to park, and they surely save on gas.” 
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Feelings differ because personalities differ. 


Or, “I don’t like these little cars. I know they’re 
easy to park, and easy on gas, too, but I just 
don’t like them.” 

Such feelings do not make the heart beat 
faster or the breath come quicker, or bring sobs 
to the throat or tears to the eyes or a flush to 
the face. But one knows all the same, in ways 
that are hard to analyze, that they are there. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FEELINGS 


If everyone had the same feelings, everyone 
would want to wear the same sort of clothing, 
eat the same food, live in the same type of 
house in the same climate, drive the same make 
of car, do the same work, go on the same 
vacation trips, and cultivate the same hobby. 
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Or, to take it the other way around, if all people 
had the same inherited characteristics and the 
same experience of life, all people would have 
the same feelings and would therefore want to 
make the same choices, 

Feelings differ because personalities differ. 
One person is comfortable with modern furni- 
ture. Another prefers traditional designs. One 
person likes bright colors. Another prefers sub- 
dued shades. One person likes his steak well 
done. Another prefers it rare. One person wants 
to dress like other people. Another prefers to 
be different. One student likes mathematics. 
Another prefers English. One person likes dogs. 
Another prefers cats. 

As a matter of fact, a number of personality 
tests explore personality by inquiring into per- 


sonal preferences. You might try making a really 
honest list of your proved likes and enjoyments 
for your own eyes alone—not the things that 
you would like to like, but those that you are 
actually in the practice of enjoying. It will give 
you a view of yourself from a new angle. This 
cannot be a classroom project because people 
are apt to invent or conceal preferences in 
order to make themselves look attractive or in- 
teresting if the results of the self-examination 
are going to be seen by other people. If you 
save the list and make another in two or three 
years, you will probably find that some pref- 
erences have disappeared while others have 
grown stronger. The list will probably lengthen 
as your experience of all the various possibilities 
of life enlarges. 


FEELINGS IN FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 


Feeling is the most important element in 
friendship and love. That feeling is usually 
called by the simple words liking or loving, but 
it is actually complex and much more is in- 
Volved in it than merely an overall response to 
another person. There is the comfortable feeling 
of Kinship one has with someone who shares 
likes and dislikes. There is the pleasant easiness 
of communication that exists when two people 
have many similar viewpoints. There is the 
feeling of satisfaction and worth that comes 
from being approved of and liked. There is the 
Sense of security that goes with knowing that 
Someone else cares about you. 

In addition, there are many subtle reactions 
to characteristics in the other person that please 
and which a third person might not recognize 
at all. These help to explain the fact that two 
People may share a major interest, feel the 
Same about it, and still not really appeal to each 
Other. They also help to explain actual dislike 
Of someone who is in many ways compatible. 

For that matter, two people who like each 
Other will be pleased and gratified by differences 
Of feeling as well as by similarities. One happy 


wife talks with loving pride about her husband’s 
devotion to camping. “I don’t know how he-can 
stand it,” she says admiringly, “all the discom- 
fort and inconvenience—but he simply adores 
it.” A husband talks with equal pride of his 
wife’s appreciation of the fine arts. “I’m stone 
cold to such things myself. But she can be as 
thrilled by a good painting as I am by a perfect 
steak cooked just right. It baffles me,” he says 
with pleasure. 


Many factors enter into liking and loving. 


Courtesy Keepsake Diamond Rings 


FEELINGS AS OPPOSED TO INTELLECT 


If one is to make an intellectual response, 
he must weigh the facts without regard to 
feelings. Such a response is as detached, imper- 
sonal, and logical as possible. For example, 
someone might say, “I don’t feel good about 
the thought, but I do believe it’s true that people 
have a basic appetite for brutality. Look at the 
enormous popularity of football, boxing, and 
hockey. Look at the way viewers perk up when 
hockey players get their sticks high or someone 


Feelings are motivational. When a person turns for 
a second glance at a handsome face, he is acting 
on attraction. 


Summit Laboratories, Inc. 
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doesn’t get up after a tackle.” Or, “I disliked 
that book very much. It rubbed me wrong all 
the way. But I still think it’s a good book. 
Everything adds up in it. It seems to have 
grown like an oak tree from an acorn.” 

In order to use good judgment, one has to 
learn to recognize feeling and separate it from 
thought processes as much as he humanly can. 
This is not always easy, for two reasons. 

First, the signs of feeling are often very mild 
—a dim sense of wanting to hold back from 
something or of wanting to make some sort of 
contact with it, a slight sense of pleasantness 
or a vague, uneasy restlessness. Such faint feel- 
ings may influence thinking without the person’s 
being in any way aware of them. 

Second, people have a tendency to project 
their feelings into the object that is attracting 
or repelling them. Thus they blur the fact that 
a feeling is a private and personal response to 
a stimulus that is, so to speak, inert. Your 
thought might be, “A dead fly is repulsive,” 
whereas it should be, “Something in me makes 
me draw back from that fly.” 

Such a distinction is important. It will help a 
person be more objective about whatever he 
comes in contact with. He will see it more clearly 
and more honestly. It will also help him to be 
more tolerant 'of the reactions of others to things, 
people, and situations. Dead insects, for exam- 
ple, are a welcome item of food for people in 
some parts of the world. It is the person viewing 
them who makes them attractive or unattractive, 
as the case may be. 


FEELINGS AS MOTIVATION 


Like emotions, though usually to a milder 
degree, feelings are motivational, which means 
that they move a person into action. They serve 
to collect energy and aim it in a certain direc- 
tion, toward or away. 

People are drawn toward the things that they 
find pleasant. They want to make contact with 
them, stay in touch with them, buy them, taste 


them, wear them, participate in them, for ex- 
ample. They feel interested, friendly, desirous, 
helpful, kindly, generous, approving, contented, 
and happy. When someone stoops to smell a 
flower or puts out a hand to touch the petals, 
he is acting on an attraction. When he turns for 
a second glance at a handsome face or stops to 
look at a piece of merchandise in a store, he is 
acting on an attraction. 

People are repelled by things that they find 
unpleasant. Their impulse is to keep their dis- 
tance or put a distance between themselves and 
the unpleasant by retreating or by doing some- 
thing to remove it from the scene. They feel 
discomfort, dislike, disapproval, distrust, dis- 
taste, unfriendliness, a lack of appetite, a lack of 
Sympathy, resistance, coolness, coldness, aver- 
Slon, or boredom. They will take a second sniff 
of an odor that they like, but they may go so far 
as to hold their breath and walk fast to get away 
from one that strikes them as being really un- 
Pleasant. If they are waylaid by someone they 
dislike, they hunt for excuses to end the conver- 
Sation and move on. If feelings are so confused 
and contradictory that one does not know which 
Way to move, he is likely to be embarrassed, 
awkward, upset, uneasy, uncertain. 

Some things, however, arouse no feelings at 
all, either Pro or con. The person is uncon- 
ae uninterested, uninvolved, neutral: “I 
fe no feelings about that, one way or 
feel; er.” But someone else might have strong 

mgs one way or the other about it. 


THE TENSION OF FEELINGS 


as clings may produce tensions although such 
aaka are not usually so severe as those 
tional by emotions. Anything that is motiva- 
Ener will collect and aim energy. Until this 
the F has been used in the right direction, 
im. Will be tension. That is why it can be 
Pru, to stick to a disliked task. Tension is 

ing you away from it, and you have to fight 


your "ap; 
tension in order to keep at it. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Long Lines Division 


Parents and children often share experiences 
which lead to similar interests and preferences. 


Ordinarily, feelings that cannot be acted upon 
are mild and short-lived. Tensions quickly dis- 
appear as the situation changes. The encounter 
with a disliked person is brief. Distractions 
occur so that the momentary longing for some- 
thing seen in a shopwindow is forgotten. People 
stop talking about an unpleasant subject. In ad- 


dition, the pleasant and the unpleasant often 


come in a blend in which tensions counteract 


or erase each other. 
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But when one is forced to endure repeated 
contact with something unpleasant or is deprived 
of contact with something pleasant, the tension 
of frustrated action may build until there is 
an emotional reaction. One young husband was 
frequently faced with spaghetti and meat balls 
for dinner, a meal he disliked. For weeks he 
endured its many appearances. Then suddenly 
he burst out in angry remarks that disturbed his 
relations with his wife for some time. A secre- 
tary who disliked a co-worker but had dutifully 
suppressed her dislike suddenly found herself 
involved in a silly but loud dispute about paper 
clips. A student who disliked one of his teachers 
was abruptly incapable of studying for a test in 
the subject taught by that person. “I would like 
to fail,” he said furiously, disregarding the reali- 
ties of the situation in a way that is characteris- 
tic of states of tension. “That would show him!” 

Feelings, mild though they may seem, are not 
by any means negligible forces. 


THE SOURCE OF FEELINGS 


Heredity Some feelings are plainly a conse- 
quence of inherited talents and aptitudes. 
Mechanically minded people are apt to like 
machinery and gadgets. Artistically inclined 
people enjoy creative activities. Musically tal- 
ented people enjoy music. People who have an 
aptitude for sports enjoy participating in them. 
Whether one’s aptitude is slight or strong, it will 
make a difference in how one feels about the 
aspect of life to which it relates. 

It seems possible that other preferences and 
dislikes also have their sources in the genes. 
Experience, however, soon begins to modify all 
Tesponses. It can overlay natural likes and dis- 
likes very much as buildings might cover a land- 
scape and make its original features indistin- 
guishable. 

One of the very useful services that young 
people perform for themselves is to try to un- 
cover any natural preferences that their exper- 
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ience may have blocked, either by a lack of 
opportunities for development or by experiences 
that were discouraging. 


Familiarity Novelty is interesting, but famil- 
iarity is comfortable. The repeated experiences 
of childhood form channels in life that are 
pleasant because they are known. The child of 
a home where meals are served in a dining 
room, on time, and always with napkins and a 
centerpiece, feels good about such ways of eat- 
ing. The child of a home in which such customs 
are not usual is likely to find the casual ways 
of his family comfortable and to be ill at ease 
with formality in dining. 

Some people never escape from grooves of 
familiarity. All their lives they continue to pre- 
fer mother’s cooking and the life surroundings 
of their childhood. They want what they are 
used to in the way of a rural, suburban, or 
city existence, a cold climate or a warm one, 
because they are used to it. They like the sort 
of art, the sort of people, and the sort of amuse- 
ments that they enjoyed as they grew up. Other 
people are more adventurous. They enjoy en- 
countering new experiences. 


Conditioning Many feelings are the result of 
conditioning. The discomfort that is often 
aroused by destructiveness or waste is also prob- 
ably a conditioned response. 

Tunes, colors, and kinds of weather can be 
pleasant or unpleasant merely because they 
are associated with pleasant or unpleasant ex- 
periences. The pleasant feeling that some people 
have about rainy days is perhaps a consequence 
of happy times in childhood, when the rainy 
weather gave them a good excuse to stay in- 
doors and amuse themselves with the quiet pas- 
times that they basically preferred. 

One man wanted a curving white staircase 
in his new house. He had seen such a staircase 
as a child in the home of a friend, and it was 
associated for him with the tranquil security 
that seemed to belong to his friend’s home life. 


a Wee 


Tom Stack & Associates 


hey can be pleasant or unpleasant 


Man: 
Y feeli 

eelings are the result of conditioning. T! 
pleasant experiences. 


ecau. 
se they are associated with pleasant or un 
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A high school boy disliked English courses in 
spite of the fact that he had talent for writing, 
liked to read, and was neutral about the teacher. 
When it was suggested to him that he might 
have had an unpleasant experience in connec- 
tion with the subject, he recalled being unkindly 
criticized for the first theme that he had written 
in elementary school. His teacher had held it 
up to public ridicule because the spelling had 
had comical aspects. When he recognized the 
association, he was able to ignore it and dis- 
cover a genuine appeal in the subject. 


Specific learning from concrete experience A 
man was asked about his expensive car, which 
he had purchased six months earlier with con- 
siderable pleasure. His reply was, “I don’t care 
much for it. It has given me a lot of trouble. 
Any sudden stop kills the engine, and they don’t 
seem able to do anything about it. And the 
radio’s already conked out twice. What's more, 
half the gadgets don’t work most of the time. 
Tm not pleased with it.” He goes out to start 
it up each morning with a feeling of displeasure, 
having learned to dislike the car because of his 
concrete experience with it. 

A young secretary was enthusiastic about 
finding a small apartment that seemed to be 
just what she wanted. It was clean, quiet, close 
to the bus line, and in an attractive building. 
Asked about it six months later, she said, “I’m 
not very happy here. It is really too far from 
Work. Its a chilly place in cold weather. The 
people next door are noisy. The bathroom fix- 
tures are worn and difficult to clean.” 

A boy took a dislike to his girlfriend’s wid- 
owed mother, who seemed unnecessarily strict. 
But his feelings changed after she volunteered 
to type a paper he had to write for English. 
“She was so nice about it. I sort of like her now.” 

People who do their jobs well, who are con- 
siderate of other people’s rights, and who are 
cheerful and uncomplaining, are generally liked 
by their employers, fellow workers, acquaint- 
ances, clients, and customers. This liking is dif- 
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ferent from that which springs from shared 
feelings or from a mutual attraction of person- 
alities. It would not often survive the strains 
of very close association over a period of time, 
but it makes ordinary contacts pleasant. In con- 
trast, laziness, inefficiency, bad manners, and 
bad temper are apt to make them unpleasant. 


Circumstances Finally, as a source of feel- 
ings, consider the way things happen to be 
working out for one’s purposes moment by 
moment. If circumstances are extraordinarily 
good or extraordinarily bad, one will probably 
have an emotional reaction. In more ordinary 
situations, one will probably be only pleased or 
displeased, contented or discontented, encour- 
aged or disheartened, satisfied or dissatisfied, 
comfortable or uncomfortable, 

Such feelings are immediate, direct responses 
to the state of personal relations with actual 
reality. They frequently take precedence over 
all others. The more important the situation, 
the more dominant they will usually be. 

When things go well in important ways, one 
can take other setbacks calmly. When major 
things go badly, other satisfactions may be un- 
impressive. Basketball may be your favorite 
game. However, if your team is steadily losing, 
you will probably not get much enjoyment out 
of the play. You may have unpleasant associa- 
tions with a certain tune, but hearing someone 
whistling it as you look at your report card and 
find an unexpected A will probably not bother 
you. The comfort of familiar Surroundings may 
go unnoticed if you are getting bad news in 
them, but you might be much more aware of 
it than usual if you were returning from an un- 
pleasant errand. 

A favored thing coming at the wrong time 
can provoke an unfavorable feeling. Something 
disliked will be a pleasant sight if it turns up 
when needed. For example, if your favorite aunt 
dropped in for a visit just as you were nervously 
preparing to welcome the first arrivals at the 
first party that you had ever taken sole charge 


If i 
parties to an argument keep their feelings under contro 


compromise may be reached. 


ae si 3 might not look on her with favor. On 
fora er hand, if you were hopelessly hunting 
Sta aw with which to write down a tele- 
Briel telegram, you might be pleased to find 
Four stub, even though you ordinarily prefer 
eau Pencils to be long, well-sharpened, and 
She with serviceable erasers. 
oh a people’s successes or failures will affect 
will so. If a friend has a setback, a person 
aad mpathize, If a disliked person has a set- 
Te š person may feel pleased. 

5 Th situations, one person’s pleasures may 
third meone else's pain and of no concern to a 
rath pronon: A gardener may be pleased by 
Penas: a Saturday. A golfer will be disappointed 
floor se he cannot play. A man laying vinyl 
The bg his kitchen will not give it a thought. 
ire pig of a group of girls who miss a 

e end of a shopping trip will probably 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


I, a reasonable 


differ. One may be greatly upset because she is 
tired. One may be rather glad because she can 
go back and buy a scarf that she has finally 
made up her mind about. One may be unmoved 
because she is worried about what her mother 
will think of an extravagant purchase. One may 
be unmoved because the discomfort of having 
to wait for the next bus is balanced by her 
pleasure in being downtown amid the lights and 


bustle at dusk. 


THE FEELING SIDE OF LIFE 


Nothing is probably more continuously im- 
portant to anyone than how he or she feels 
about things, people, and events. Also, nothing 
is probably more continuously productive of 
collisions with other people than differences of 
feeling. The wildlife enthusiast and the lover of 
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civilization, the traditionalist and the welcomer 
of change, the scientist and the moralist, the 
technologist and the individualist—all are faced 
with the fact that what is necessary for the 
comfort of one person may spoil life for some- 
one else. And when they try to discuss their 
differences, their discussion often consists of 
proclamations of opposed feelings, which ac- 
complishes nothing because feelings are personal, 
involuntary, and nonrational. 

Minds with differing feelings can meet only 
on the common ground of logic. And the com- 
mon ground of logic will be open to them only 
if every effort is made to recognize the part 
that feelings play in an argument. Feelings must 
then be put to one side. 

Learning to keep feelings in their place is 
one of the most valuable pieces of learning that 
a human being can acquire. If all people ac- 
quired it, differences might be settled with rea- 
sonable compromises that would spare every- 
one’s feelings to some extent. This would be 
true not only in public life but at home, at work, 


and wherever people must share a limited liv- 
ing space. 


The usefulness of feelings Without feelings, 
a person would be apathetic, uncaring, and list- 
less, and life would be difficult all the way. 
Feelings give needed impetus to action. They 
provide the rewards that keep one going and 
the discomforts that also mold his behavior. 
When a task or a goal is attractive, a person 
can work with little sense of effort. The steps 
taken to avoid something unpleasant may be 
laborious indeed, but they are taken with a will. 
For someone that one cares for, unpleasant 
Services can be performed far more easily than 
for a person disliked or toward whom one feels 
neutral. The drudgery involved in a craft or pro- 
fession that is preferred by a person does not 
seem like drudgery to him. 

This does not mean that one can follow only 


his likings and can avoid all that might be un- 
pleasant. At times, 
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one must give up the enjoy-. 


able. At times, one must follow along unpleasant 
or even painful routes. In other cases, one may 
be able to discover at least something attractive 
in a generally unattractive situation by looking 
for the appealing side. If all else fails, one can 
concentrate on the agreeable relief felt when 
the disliked task has been accomplished. 


Feelings as decision makers Sometimes a 
personal decision must be made that goes con- 
trary to one’s feelings. It will be hard to live 
with. For example, a boy dislikes his part-time 
job but needs the money and sees no prospect 
of getting any other kind of work. So he con- 
tinues at what he has. 

In many cases, however, decisions that go 
contrary to strong feelings may not be wise. 
For example, people who choose their vocations 
on the basis of salary, tenure, and pension plans 
without really liking the kind of work they are 
getting into are going to be unhappy workers, 
hour by hour, day by day. 

People who make their choices on the basis 
of feelings alone may run into difficulty. Such 
feelings may be based on minor factors. Or they 
may come from the need to satisfy someone 
else—often a parent—instead of themselves, 
bringing the secondary pleasure of being ap- 
proved. Feelings like this wear off rather soon 
when one is faced with the necessity of getting 
up morning after morning to spend the day at 
a kind of work that is not in itself appealing. 
Consequently, it is the essence of good judgment 
to collect as much solid information as can be 
had before feelings are taken into consideration. 
This means not only getting the facts but also 
taking them in and weighing them. 

Whether a choice involves a job, a marriage 
Partner, a car, a vacation plan, an article of 
clothing, a Piece of furniture, or merely a way 
of spending the evening, if a decision pleases 
you and goes on pleasing you, it will be the 
tight decision to have made. But you cannot be 
sure that your decision will go on pleasing you 
unless you have learned as much as possible 


s w N 
hared feelings are a basis of understanding in 
Periods of life. 


ew the matter beforehand and have taken a 
eling vote on all the available facts. 


pee for other people Your personal de- 
aed should take account of your personal 
Sa si and dislikes, your personal comfort or dis- 
deci ort, But if you are in the position of making 
sions for other people—as you will be if 
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nigh « Who will not let her children pay over- 
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childhood as well as in other 


“does not like the idea.” She has no reasonable 
arguments against it, only her feelings of per- 
sonal discomfort at the thought of it. There is 
also the father who is bringing his son up to be 
an architect because he wanted to be one but 
could not for financial reasons. There is the em- 
ployer who insists that his employees be clean- 
shaven because he does not personally like 
beards and mustaches. There is the receptionist 
who snubs a caller because she does not like his 
looks. There is the mechanic who forgets to 
install a new gasket and decides not to back- 
track and do it because he does not feel like 
doing it. 

One is almost helpless in coming up against 
decisions that cannot be argued with because 
they are based on feeling, not logic. One girl 
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described such a situation thus: “My mother 
objected to my dating a certain boy. He’s cocky, 
and he has a way of smiling as if he thought 
all adults pretty stupid. He is probably the most 
basically reliable boy in school, and I have 
proof for saying that. But my mother took a 
dislike to him. When I asked her why, she said, 
“Never mind why. I don’t want you to go out 
with him, and that’s that. I have a feeling 
against him. I just don’t trust him. I don’t like 
him.’ She wouldn’t listen to anything I said or 
discuss it. It made me feel helpless and frus- 
trated.” 


Rationalizing feelings It is frustrating to have 
to deal with someone who is rationalizing his 
feelings. This means that he justifies how he 
feels about someone or something with reasons 
that are not good ones. He is deceiving himself 
and, perhaps, hoping to deceive others. “PIL ad- 
mit that I don’t want my sister to get married 
now, as she is planning to do. It isn’t that she’s 
younger and that I’m not married yet. It’s just 
that I think she hasn’t known him long enough. 
It's not been a year yet since they first got 
acquainted. Anyway she ought to work for a 
while first and see how she likes having a job 
and being on her own. She shouldn’t rush into 
marriage.” This is Alice’s explanation for her 
feelings. The fact is that she has always been 
jealous of her more attractive younger sister. 
She tries to justify her feelings with her ex- 
planation. 

Feelings are by definition nonrational and 
therefore are not to be reasoned out in ways 
that will be binding on other logical minds. They 
are also by definition involuntary. Everyone 
must accept the fact that two plus two equals 
four, but no one is bound to share a feeling. 

Explanations will often throw light on a feel- 
ing so as to clarify its roots not only for the 
other person but also for the person who feels 
it. But if you hope to convince the other person 
that he has no choice except to feel the same, 
you will be rationalizing. 
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Understanding other people’s feelings When 
you share a feeling with someone, you will un- 
derstand his feeling without difficulty. It will be 
your own feeling. Many people feel much the 
same about such things as chocolate ice cream, 
a fine summer day, a spill on one’s best clothes, 
a damp newspaper, a popular tune, or the 
arrival of spring. Moreover, when people ex- 
change a recognition of such a shared feeling, 
they feel close in spirit, which is a pleasant 
feeling in itself. For these two reasons, it is 
sometimes difficult to accept the feelings of 
others when different from one’s own. Often 
the temptation will be to think the other person 
misguided, stubborn, or even self-deceived: “If 
he were being honest, he’d admit that he liked 
this as much as I do.” or “She’s just putting 
on an act. She’s really enjoying this.” or “There’s 
something wrong with people who don’t like 
this particular thing.” 

To a dog lover, dogs are inherently appealing 
and it is hard for him to believe that some 
people really do not feel the attraction. People 
who have a favorable feeling for history, tradi- 
tion, and continuity are genuinely baffled by 
the willingness with which other people wel- 
come change. People who love the wilderness 
find it hard to conceive that anyone can really 
enjoy city streets and the stir of traffic, 

A shared feeling produces a sense of harmony 
which is effortless. An unshared feeling pro- 
duces a gap that must be crossed by empathy. 
Empathizing is a process of reasoning by anal- 
ogy, of explaining someone to yourself by find- 
ing a parallel in your own feeling responses, For 
instance, a son might say about his father’s 
irritability at income tax time, “He feels the 
way I do when I have a big test coming up— 
lots of blanks’ to fill in and a fear of putting 
down the wrong answer.” 

In other circumstances, the analogy might be, 
“She feels about me the way I feel about some 
little kid that I see doing a silly or dangerous 
thing—responsible, because of being older, and 
anxious to give a word of advice to keep things 
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Engaging in physical activity is an effective way of 


troubles. 


from going wrong.” or “She seemed to like 
cheese as much as I like cake—interesting.” or 
“He feels about cats the way I feel about dogs.” 
or “She likes Jerry as much as I like Phil.” 

Empathy will not necessarily result in a shared 
feeling. But it will result in an understood feel- 
ing. Instead of saying, “He wants to go to 
Yellowstone. It would be much more fun to go 
to New York,” one says, “He wants to go to 
Yellowstone as much as I want to go to New 
York. That tells something about his person- 
ality and something about mine.” 


Expressing one’s feelings From every point of 
view it seems a good idea to give a certain 
amount of civilized expression to one’s feelings. 
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taking the mind off one’s 


In the first place, feelings offer particularly 
clear clues to personality. If you bottle up your 
feelings, you prevent people from knowing you 
and perhaps finding a friend in you. Keeping 
it well in mind that your feelings are no more 
important than anyone else’s, you will be more 
interesting with your likes and dislikes revealed 
than you would be as an unknown quantity. 

In the second place, bottled-up discomfort 
Causes tension. Repeated frustrations of an urge 
to get away from a disliked situation may pro- 
duce a sizable emotional reaction sooner or later. 
If you make an attempt to arrive at a reasonable 
compromise before that stage is reached, suc- 
cess will probably come more easily. It is worth 
a try. 


Often an offending person will be unaware of 
your discomfort but would be glad to adjust 
his behavior to spare you. The young wife who 
served spaghetti and meat balls frequently was 
astonished when her husband finally became 


angry. “But why didn’t you tell me?” she said. 


Expecting people to read your mind is often a 
more egotistical act than making a complaint 
would be. Suffering in silence sometimes gives 
rise to unreasonable resentments. 


MOODS 


A mood is a prolonged, unfocused feeling or 
emotion. If feelings and emotions are the waves, 
moods are the tides. There can be happy moods, 
melancholy moods, angry moods, irritable 
moods, sullen moods, despairing moods, reckless 
moods, and wistful, fretful, discontented, or con- 
tented moods. All affect perception. In a good 
mood, one can pass over setbacks and discom- 
forts. In a bad mood, one enlarges everything 
that goes wrong and finds it hard to perceive 
anything pleasant. 


Variations in moods Some people are more 
subject to moods than others. Some have more 
Noticeable ups and downs. Some incline toward 
happy moods. Others are of gloomy disposition. 
mee are placid, even-tempered people, and 
` Mere are people who are easily depressed and 
easily exhilarated, All these are normal varja- 
tions. It is only when a deeply depressed or 
highly exhilarated mood lasts for weeks at a 
ne: unchanged or shifts suddenly for no dis- 
Cernible reason, that one probably ought to get 
Professional advice about it. 
ae adolescence, moods are likely to be more 
Li Teme than at any other time of life. Abraham 
react lived by the motto: “This too will pass.” 
Te, ark, despairing moments, it is hard to be- 
it ° that life will ever look bright again, but 
Will. It inevitably will—if one gives it half 
a chance, 


Causes of moods It seems likely that physio- 
logical fluctuations of energy sometimes are re- 
sponsible for moods. Everyone has experienced 


days. when one feels exuberant or singularly 


lacking in energy. Events are often the trigger 
that sets off moods. One can be energetically 
cross or energetically happy, contentedly lazy 
or discontentedly listless, depending on what has 
happened. 

Sometimes the cause is obvious: a quarrel, a 
mishap, a loss, unfair or belittling treatment from 
someone, a success, a failure, or something un- 
pleasant to look forward to. At other times, 
the triggering event will be so seemingly insigni- 
ficant as to be soon forgotten, but it will have 
stirred up a buried grievance, fear, or frustration 
that has more weight. 

For example, a girl saw some friends in ex- 
cited conversation in a corridor at school. The 
group broke up before she came close enough 
to join it. Later in the day she became aware 
of feeling depressed. Analyzing her mood, she 
said, “It must have been just seeing them there 
and thinking afterwards that maybe I was going 
to be left out of whatever they were planning. 
I wasn’t really aware of thinking that, but it 
sort of rang a bell when I started trying to 
figure out why Td begun to feel so blue. I’ve 
been left out of things before, and it hasn’t 


been fun.” 


Handling moods A happy mood is something 
to cherish. Tasks become easier when one is 
feeling good about life. But unpleasant moods 
can spoil the good things that happen and 
make the bad things worse, not only for oneself 
but also for the people one lives with. 

Merely identifying the incident that started 
a mood will often make it considerably more 
geable. It is then more likely to take on the 
deserves—often small. It is also 
be seen as something needlessly 
something to be gotten rid of. 
lighten an unpleasant mood is 
invigorating physical activity 


mana 
importance it 
more likely to 
spoiling the day, 

A good way to 
to engage in some 
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that takes the mind off one’s troubles—some- 
thing that keeps one too busy to brood. Another 
good device is to do something of a self-improv- 
ing nature. One girl says that she can change 
a bad mood into a better one by washing her 
hair and doing her nails or by cleaning her 
room very thoroughly. 


ATTITUDES 


An attitude is a tendency to behave in a con- 
sistent way toward some aspect of life. Back 
of this tendency lies a concept, accompanied by 
something further that guides the choice of 
behavior. 

This further ingredient may be an idea of 
danger that calls for the typical fear reaction 
of escape or attack. Thus a boy who is tempted 
to break training for football remembers the 
coach’s anger at a boy who did and the fact 
that the boy was dismissed from the team. His 
attitude toward breaking training is a fearful 
one characterized by a tendency to avoid it. 

The further component of an attitude may be 
a purely intellectual one of a good way to re- 
spond to life in certain circumstances. A young 
scientist learns that he should be logical, dispas- 
sionate, and objective in his work. He acquires 
a scientific attitude. A father teaches his son 
how to be kind to the family dog. Accompany- 
ing the boy’s concept of the dog, then, is the 
idea of the need to give him drinking water and 
food, to pet him and play with him, and not to 
hurt him. His attitude toward the dog becomes 
one of consideration and enjoyment. 


Inconsistent behavior Attitudes provide for 
consistent behavior. At the same time, it is 
Possible for attitudes to contradict each other. 
For example, a judge might have a concept of 
his profession which includes the idea that he 
should keep feelings out of his decisions as a 
judge. He will thus have an impartial attitude— 
as a judge. But in family decisions he might 
give his feelings free play. The impartial judge 
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might then also be a father who is not impartial 
but who indulges a favorite child at the expense 
of the other children. 

Moreover, if an attitude involves certain prin- 
ciples of behavior that are not well thought out, 
ways of acting may not harmonize. There may 
be inconsistent behavior, too, if the concepts 
involved are inaccurate or limited. Thus the 
judge’s principle is a good one. But he may not 
always recognize his feelings, misinterpreting 
them as intellectual judgments. I 

In addition, an attitude can give way to emo- 
tion which changes the pattern of behavior. A 
hostess might have a courteous attitude toward 
guests which makes her ready to keep them 
comfortable whether she feels like doing so or 
not. But this same good hostess might lose her 
temper and behave with out-of-the-ordinary dis- 
courtesy to the guest who spills a cup of coffee 
on the new carpet and then laughs at the mishap. 


The scope of attitudes Any concept that has 
attached to it a readiness to behave in a certain 
way will become an attitude. It may be a con- 
cept of an individual, a group, or people in 
general, of a certain dog or cat, of a certain 
breed of animal, of animals in general, of birds 
or bees or insects, of activities, fields of interest, 
events—of anything at all. For instance, one 
might have a careless attitude toward school- 
work, a painstaking attitude toward housework, 
an industrious attitude toward his job, an attitude 
of scientific curiosity toward snakes, a protective 
attitude toward wildlife, or a hostile attitude 
toward surprises. 


One can even have an attitude with respect to 
life in general—an optimistic attitude, a pes- 
simistic attitude, a distrustful attitude, a confi- 
dent attitude, an adventurous attitude. Someone 
with a reckless attitude toward life will be in- 
clined to take chances and not count the costs. 
Someone with an aggressive attitude will wel- 
come competition and go in to win at every 
opportunity. Someone with a stoical attitude— 
indifferent to hurt—will endure misfortune with- 


out complaining. Someone with a hedonistic 
attitude—believing pleasure the goal of life— 
will seek immediate enjoyment and avoid even 
temporary contacts with discomfort. 

When something arouses feelings of lively 
personal satisfaction or dissatisfaction, an atti- 
tude will probably soon form. Many of the likes 
and dislikes based on the comfort of familiarity, 
on associations, or on specific learning will also 
be attitudes, favorable and unfavorable. 


Rewarding attitudes Usually attitudes are re- 
warding. Otherwise they would not persist. 

To see the nature of the rewards, consider 
two examples. Suppose you have an attitude 
toward well-mowed grass that makes you appre- 
Ciative of it and not likely to walk on it. As a 
result of your attitude, you look at it with 
Pleasure—one reward—and you feel good about 
not walking on it since you are remaining true 
to a principle—another reward. 

Your attitude toward television may be such 
that you are careful as to what programs you 
Spend time on. You read about them first, and 
then pick and choose carefully. The rewards 
are the time you save for other things, the 
assurance of enjoying the programs, and the 
Satisfaction of knowing that you are using good 
Judgment, 
tea rewards are not easily recognized. For 
ee some people not only put duty ahead 
a Pleasure but also turn away from pleasure 

ltogether to take a self-denying attitude that 
ah them satisfactions that are difficult for 

“Indulgent people to understand. 


i rewarding attitudes It is possible to be 
ing ali with attitudes that are more care 
attitude rewarding, One boy has a scornful 
Not x= toward cleanliness. As a result, he is 
Whos elcomed into the presence of many adults 
exam i means something to him. For 
time Ple, he did not get either of the two part- 
cau Jobs he particularly wanted, doubtless be- 

Se he looked dirty. 


Ce 
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A sportsman who has an optimistic attitude will 
enjoy his day in the outdoors regardless of 
whether he catches many fish or none. 


Many people have negative attitudes toward 
experiences that might be very enjoyable but 
about which they know nothing. One girl, in- 
vited to a square-dancing party, refused with the 
thought, “Who'd ever want to do anything like 
that?” She missed a good time. Another girl, 
told that she was going to be nominated for the 
secretary in the girls’ club to which 
she belonged, persuaded her friend not to do so. 
Her secret reason was that she dreaded getting 
up and reading the minutes at each meeting. 


position of 
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She missed an experience that would have given 
her much more self-confidence. 

Attitudes can cease to be rewarding and yet 
be mechanically persisted in. A young married 
man continued to ask his father’s advice about 
any important family decisions, always to the 
anger of his wife who felt that only the two 
of them should really be concerned. Her hus- 
band agreed with her and yet could not break 
away from his attitude that his father’s opinion 
must be soyght. 

People sometimes continue being part of a 
social circle that they no longer enjoy, maintain 
standards of living that are a burden to them, 
defer to people whom they have learned to 
despise, engage in recreational activities that do 
not greatly interest them. Young people have a 
special problem in this respect. Many of their 
attitudes will not be suited to adulthood and 
will be unrewarding. This is true, for example, 
of attitudes of irresponsibility and dependency. 
Consider this one, for example: “I don’t want 
to become an apprentice in electricity,” one 
high school senior remarked. “I have no interest 
in that sort of thing. But my father wants me to 
„and I don’t think I ought to go against his 
judgment.” 

Any young person may well also have some 
attitudes that have been personally unrewarding 
from the start. They were learned in childhood 
in the same way that much else about life was 
learned, from the example of parents or other 
important figures. One father, for example, dis- 
likes pets of any kind because he thinks them 
dirty. His son has the same attitude. Another 
father has the attitude that small dishonesties at 
work, such as smuggling home supplies he can 


use there, are not really bad. He has passed 
this attitude on to his children. 


Frustrated attitudes There is also the kind 


of attitude that is never expressed in really 
rewarding action. One man has a highly un- 
favorable attitude toward his job, but he does 
not try to find a job that he could enjoy. He 
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stays in fretful, complaining contact with the 
unpleasant, instead of making a realistic effort 
to escape from it. 

A high school girl has a rebellious attitude 
toward her domineering mother. She should seek 
advice and find out how to prepare herself to be 
independent and make a life for herself away 
from her mother. Instead she smoulders in hope- 
less silence. Another girl wastes her time in 
futile quarrels and arguments and shouting 
matches. Still another girl in a similar predica- 
ment intends to get married as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to yet away from home. This may 
well prove to be an escape into as unhappy a 
situation as the one she left. 


Desirable attitudes A desirable attitude is 
based on a good, clear concept of the thing 
involved. Without such an accurate concept, an 
attitude may be unjust and misleading. To illus- 
trate, a young married man who is the assistant 
manager in a chain grocery store has been 
offered the managership of a similar store in a 
much smaller city. He wants to take the position. 
His wife is unchangeably opposed to it. “I don’t 
like small towns,” she says. “Pd be miserable 
there. You would be too, after you’d tried it.” 
Actually she knows nothing at all about cities 
of under 50,000 population. 

A desirable attitude is also rewarding. Some- 
times the rewards will be long-range ones. A 
student adopts an industrious attitude toward 
schoolwork with college and a career in mind. 
A parent adopts a self-denying attitude toward 
his children for the sake of their best develop- 
ment. A scientist adopts an attitude of persis- 
tence toward his research. There will usually be 
daily rewards too in such cases. Self-approval 
and a clear conscience are rewards, for example. 

If you gain nothing from one of your atti- 
tudes except the lazy comfort of having your 
mind made up once and for all, or if indeed 
you are actually punished by having it, re- 
examine that attitude. In this connection, the im- 
portance of learning to recognize the presence 


In the teen years, 


and nature of; feeling becomes apparent. How 
you feel as a result of behavior will help you 
determine how satisfying an attitude really is 
and, if it is not rewarding, why it exists. 


Rigid and flexible attitudes At all times there 
are two main factors to be considered when 
action is taken, the person's own well-being and 
that of other people. Life is rarely so simple 
that a ready-made response is certain to accom- 
Plish both of these aims every time. Compro- 
mises have to be made if minimum satisfaction, 
at the very least, is to be achieved for all 
Concerned. 

__ People with flexible attitudes are able to mod- 
ify their behavior when necessary. People with 
rigid attitudes bring forth their usual response 
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it is possible to correct a tendency toward rigid attitudes. 


and will not change whatever the circumstances. 
An example is the person who must have every- 
thing just right before he can proceed to the 
next stage of a social event. “No, that wouldn’t 
be right,” one daughter-in-law said when it was 
proposed to use paper napkins at a family re- 
union because there were not enough matching 
cloth ones. “TIl just run home and get some.” 
This she did, to the great discomfort of the 
other, hungry relatives. 

If you are inclined to insist on having things 
go your way, it might be a good idea to look 
into your attitudes. Are you capable of grace- 
fully letting some part of your prepared re- 
sponse go unexpressed? In these teen years, you 
may be able to correct any tendency toward 
rigidity that might hinder your good relations 
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with other people all of your life—and hinder 
your own growth and achievement as well. 

Attitudes should change as concepts enlarge 
and are corrected by experience. You should be 
able to accommodate your behavior to special 
circumstances. That behavior should also reflect 
new learning. You are not an automatic ma- 
chine. You have a separate set of manual con- 
trols for your actions, and you can make use 
of it at any time, no matter what sort of be- 
havior has been programmed into you. 
Attitudes in persuasion There are many peo- 
ple whose advancement in life or whose actual 
vocation depends on changing the attitudes of 
large groups of people to make them vote a 
certain way, choose a certain principle of be- 
havior to follow, or buy a certain product. One 
way of doing this is to associate the candidate, 
the cause, or the product with something to- 
ward which one has already established a favor- 
able attitude. 

Suppose two people are running for the class 
presidency. Both are capable and would handle 
the position well. The day comes for the can- 
didates’ speeches to the student body. One can- 
didate is introduced by an extremely popular 
boy. The other is introduced by a student who 
is neither particularly liked nor disliked. Which 
candidate would arouse the more favorable 
attitude? 

Suppose that you are trying to sell some 
course of action to your own class at school. 
You could very honestly and straightforwardly 
Present the facts for consideration. If your mind 
Was more on an easy manipulation of the stu- 
dents, you might instead overemphasize what 
could go wrong if this course of action were 
not followed. You might also overemphasize 
the pleasant or comfortable results without try- 
ing to present the whole picture. 

' There are many people who try to sway pub- 
lic opinion through appeals to feelings and to 
needs, with no attempt to present adequate evi- 
dence and with no wish to stimulate clear think- 
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ing. Since everyone is the object of such 
manipulation at one time or another, it is wise 
to be alert to it. 


PREJUDICES 


A prejudice might be defined as a very rigid 
attitude, based on insufficient and one-sided 
knowledge, and answering a personal need that 
cannot be easily satisfied in reality. Although 
the term usually refers to a prejudice against 
something, a prejudice can be favorable, too. 
Actually quite often prejudices go in pairs: the 
person prejudiced against one group, for exam- 
ple, will also be prejudiced in favor of another 
group to which he himself belongs. 

Prejudices against groups and social institu- 
tions have been given special attention by so- 
ciologists and psychologists. But people can also 
be prejudiced about individuals, ideas, beliefs, 
ways of life, types of environment, and forms 
of art. Atheists are sometimes prejudiced against 
religion, religious people against science, scien- 
tists against anything supernatural, cat owners 
against dogs, parents against or in favor of one 
of their children. 

The hallmark of a prejudice is an inability to 
take in facts that are contrary to the prejudice. 
The mind is closed to them. But it will be 
greedy for facts that feed the prejudice and 
keep it going. 

For example, a check-out clerk who was 
prejudiced against teenagers worked through 
the summer side by side with a carry-out boy 
who was both industrious and efficient. At the 
end of the summer, the clerk was still saying, 
“The trouble with kids today is they’re lazy. 
They want things handed to them on a silver 
platter. They don’t want to work for what they 
get.” When a customer spoke in praise of the 
clerk’s young partner at the check-out counter, 
the answer was, “Oh, you have to keep at them 


all the time. Otherwise they’d just stand there 
daydreaming.” 


Between tasks, the boy certainly did stand 
and wait, just as the clerk herself did, and that 
was what she noticed. Often she prodded him 
—unnecessarily—into action when the need for 
action came, and she noticed that too. But all 
the times when he busied himself without a 
prod escaped her attention entirely. 


Stereotypes A person perceives to a consid- 
erable extent with concepts. If the concept is 
part of an attitude, he perceives with the atti- 
tude. Not much harm is done so far. But if the 
attitude is a prejudice, he perceives with the 
prejudice. This means that he sees only the 
limited and one-sided aspects of reality that are 
represented in the prejudice. This sort of per- 
ception is often referred to as a stereotype. 

A stereotype is a metal plate made by taking 
a mold of type and making a cast of it. There- 
after, the stereotype is used to print impressions, 
all exactly the same. If you copy something by 
hand, you can correct the mistakes. You can 
improve the grammar or perfect the facts at 
any moment, But if you reproduce something 
by stereotype, the original mistakes will con- 
tinue unchanged. 

A prejudice is a stereotype. Once a prejudice 
has formed, it prints off erroncous perceptions 
that are all the same. “If you’ve seen one, 
you’ve seen them all,” says the prejudiced per- 
son, and he is speaking the literal truth as far 
as he himself is concerned because his sensa- 
tions of reality are being interpreted according 
to the false patterns established by his prejudice. 
The principles of “filling in” and “leaving out” 
will come into play (see pages 113-114). The 
energies of reality will beat against his sense 
receptors in vain because he has made up his 
mind about what he wants to perceive and 
that is what he will perceive. 


A prejudice as opposed to an attitude You 
tke approve of something or disapprove of it, 
3 Š it or dislike it, without being prejudiced— 
S long as you are able to keep an open mind 


Flexibility in attitudes i 
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s evidence of maturity. 
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on the subject. But if you make up your mind 
about a subject and thereafter refuse to take in 
any contradictory information, a prejudice will 
have formed. 

One good way of identifying a prejudice is 
to watch for signs of angry resistance to un- 
ignorable evidence that opposes your opinion. 
For example, suppose that you dislike someone. 
You have an unfavorable attitude toward him. 
Then one day you are startled to hear that he 
is leading a fight to change some library rules 
to which you have strong objections. If you are 
pleased by this news, if your response to it is, 
“Well, I guess there is some good in him after 
all!” you may have an unfavorable attitude but 

` you are not prejudiced. But if your response is 
a heated “I don’t believe it!” you are prejudiced. 
If you have a conviction that he is acting for 
discreditable reasons, you are prejudiced. If you 
have an impulse to defend the rules that you 
dislike, you are prejudiced. 

A scientist who can listen with interest to an 
intelligent account of a supernatural experience 
is not prejudiced. If he gets angry and comba- 
tive, he is. Even a person who has a strongly 
unfavorable attitude which is based on a proved 
dislike ought to be able to take in contradictory 
information without the arousal of anger. Yet 
one boy who was offered a kindness by a teacher 
whom he thought he disliked went through all 
kinds of angry mental contortions in an attempt 
to prove that the kindness was not a kindness. 
He was prejudiced. 

Any attitude that involves a group of people 
must be carefully kept flexible. Every human 
being is at least a little different from every 
other human being in the world. Therefore 
every human being, without exception, has to 
be judged on his personal merits if he is to be 
judged fairly. In fact, any unfavorable attitude 
that involves a group is practically certain to 
be a prejudice, unless it is open to change upon 
presentation of contradictory evidence. That is, 
you might have an unfavorable attitude toward 
clerks because every clerk that you have had 
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dealings with has been careless, rude, and lazy. 
If you are pleased to come across a polite, 
helpful clerk, you are not prejudiced. A prej- 
udiced person would probably resent the pleas- 
ant behavior and see it as insulting or con- 
descending. 

You may decide that you dislike people of a 
particular race, religion, profession, or political 
connection because your personal experience 
with a representative member has been unpleas- 
ant. But if you remain hopeful of meeting people 
of such a group who will be attractive, then 
you are probably not prejudiced. If you do meet 
people of such a group and like them and then 
find your attitude changing, you are not 
prejudiced. 

If, instead, you explain such cases as excep- 
tions to the rule and uncharacteristic behavior, 
you are prejudiced. No person is first of all a 
member of some particular race, religion, pro- 
fession, or political group. He is first of all a 
human being, basically unique and not to be 
totally classified in any category whatsoever. 

Another possible cue to prejudice is this. If 
your reaction on meeting someone who shares 
one of your attitudes is one of sudden relief and 
safety, be suspicious of yourself. This may in- 
dicate that you are sharing a prejudice. 


Why do prejudices form? Whenever the mind 
behaves stupidly or stubbornly, it is generally 
safe to assume that feeling or emotion is in- 
volved. In the case of prejudice, one can suspect 
that the individual feels threatened in some way. 
But the process is not a conscious one, and so 
any suggested explanation of it will have to be 
only a good guess. 

A concept a person holds about anything may 
be such as to make the person feel good about 
himself and secure. To take a very simple ex- 
ample, suppose a student gets poor grades in a 
class where his concept of the teacher is that 
the teacher is a poor instructor, never well pre- 
pared, not too sure of his subject matter, and 
unfair in his tests. Such a concept allows the 
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student to feel that his own poor grades are not 
an indication of his ability. The fault lies else- 
where. 

It would follow, then, that unconsciously the 
Student might feel threatened by any favorable 
information about the teacher. As a result, un- 
consciously he may close his mind to any new 
facts or any new conclusions. At the same time, 
he may be particularly open-minded to the re- 
ception of anything that is negative. In this way, 
his concept will become more distorted and the 
attitude based on it will become a prejudice. 

For example, W’s concept of school contains a 
representative mixture of the facts. On the 
whole, the pleasant facts outweigh the un- 
pleasant ones, and his attitude toward school 
is favorable. X’s concept is connected - with 
thoughts of failure. As a result, he has an 
anxiously industrious attitude. Y’s concept is as- 
sociated with a dislike of authority. He has a 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. So far, all is quite 
simple and straightforward. W is more likely to 
Notice the pleasant side of school. X is more 
likely to see possibilities of disaster. Y is more 
likely to be aware of encroachments on his lib- 
erty. Each is capable of seeing the other side 
of the picture if it appears strongly. Each could 
change his attitude if his experience of school 
Should for some reason suddenly become dif- 
ferent. 

Z, on the other hand, is stuck fast in a 
Prejudice. Connected with his concept of school 
IS a secret idea of danger. His parents are very 
dictatorial, and he resents them. But he cannot 
Possibly admit that fact to himself, because he 
feels that it is unforgivably wicked to feel like 
that about his parents. So he has turned his 
hatred toward the other authority in his life: 
school. School has become the scapegoat. The 
Secret danger is that if he should learn that 
School is of personal value to him in any way, 
or has any pleasant aspects at all, he will not be 
able to hate it. Then his hatred will have no- 
where to go except back to his parents—which 
is unthinkable. So his unconscious fear of dis- 
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Parents can teach their children to be honest in 
their feelings about themselves and others. 


liking his parents makes him welcome any hate- 
ful facts about school, rejecting anything pleas- 
ant or valuable. And his concept of school grows 
more and more lopsided. 

Freqvently a personal sense of guilt, inade- 
quacy, insecurity, inferiority, failure, or frustra- 
tion lies behind a prejudice. Mr. A, who has 
deep inferiority feelings, looks down on minority 
groups because such disdain makes him feel 
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superior. The secret danger for him is that he 
will learn something about minorities to prove 
that he is not superior to all individuals in these 
groups. Mr. B blames his brother for all personal 
failures. His unconscious fear is that he will learn 
something to prove that his brother is blameless 
and that he himself lacks what is needed for 
success. 


Family prejudices Many prejudices have been 
acquired from influential adults in childhood. 
Parents can teach their children to be prejudiced 
about certain sects or ideologies or races or 
classes. One generation of parents who took care 
to teach their children to be honest with them- 
selves at all costs and to fear only the real and 
proved dangers of life would probably change 
the history of the world, if only because the 
prejudices that they themselves were taught as 
children would not be passed on. 


It is the natural impulse of young people to 
question parental teachings. This is an impulse 
that should be encouraged in thought, but not 
in action. Actions cannot be recalled. The mis- 
takes you make in action may handicap you for 
the rest of your lives. But in thought you can 
prepare yourself without risk for actions that 
will, when you are older, help to make the world 
better for your children. The first step to be 
taken in that respect is certainly the recognition 
and casting off of any prejudices that may have 
been handed down to you. 


The great disadvantage of prejudice A preju- 
dice does not change reality. It only shuts one’s 
eyes to the real facts. As soon as a prejudice 
begins to form, one can no longer depend with 
confidence on one’s perceptions. That is a most 


serious matter. For perceptions are the source 
of all knowledge. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class .. . 


1. Give examples of decisions you have 
made on the basis of feeling, par- 
ticularly those which have proved to be 
unwise. 

2. Give examples of specific feeling re- 
sponses in you that are the result of 
conditioning. 


3. What are your techniques for getting rid 
of bad feeling states in you that should 
not persist? 

4. 


Give examples of words that carry a 
feeling load. Show how a speaker can 
influence an audience in a certain direc- 
tion by using feeling-loaded words. 
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5. Give an example of how something un- 
important has changed your feeling 
į about some person in a major way. 
6. Give examples of feelings that you can- 
not explain. 
Give instances in which you have ra- 
tionalized your feelings. 
Give examples of attitudes that you do 
not approve of in yourself. What atti- 
tudes in yourself do you feel good 
about? 
What has changed some attitude of 
yours recently? Was the basis for the 
change sufficiently good? 
10. What attempts have you made to 
change some attitude of yours recently? 
Why was it successful or unsuccessful? 


iz 


12. 


13. 


Probably everyone has some prejudices. 
Give some of yours. Why do they exist 
in you? What are you doing about 
them? Why are they bad for you? 


What experiences have you had that - 


have caused prejudices in you to dis- 
appear? What experiences might you 
seek that would cause other prejudices 
in you to disappear? 

When you become a parent, how will 
you avoid passing your prejudices on to 
your children? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life . . - 


i 


Do not let any unpleasant feeling state 
persist in you when the cause is trivial. 
Do something to get into another frame 
of mind. What might you do to cheer 
yourself up? 

Always have a reservation about deci- 
sions based on feeling alone. Remember 
that feeling is a very undependable 
guide to action. Think back on feeling 
decisions you have made to your regret. 
Watch for the possibility of such deci- 
sions in the future. 

Turn through a magazine with attention 
to the advertisements. Which ones seem 
to be making a direct appeal to your 
feelings? 
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Are there any feelings of which you are 
ashamed? Should you be? Are some of 
them feelings that are really justified? 
Conscience is a matter of feeling. What 
do you have in your conscience that 
should not be there? What should be 
in your conscience that is not there? 
What attitudes in yourself do you ap- 
prove of? Why? How have they been 
formea? 

What attitudes in yourself do you dis- 
approve of? Why? What caused them to 
be what they are? What can you do to 
change them? Get more information? 
Observe others with better attitudes in 
these respects? Discuss these attitudes 
with others? Try to make your behavior 
at least fit your idea of what it should 
be? 

What prejudices exist in your family? 
Can you discover why they exist? Are 
your family’s prejudices strong in you? 
What are you doing to get rid of them? 
You probably stereotype a great many 
people in your life—your teachers, 
your mother and father, your brothers 
and sisters, and others. It would be to 
your advantage to jot down details of 
how you see each of these people. Then 
as time goes on look for evidence that 
will enlarge your concept. 

You have probably stereotyped yourself 
in your self-concept. What is there 
about yourself that you have failed to 
put into your self-picture, good or bad? 
Why was it not in? 
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Individual 
Differences 


n general, human beings resemble cach other 

much more than they resemble any other 

form of animal life. Nevertheless, there are 

great individual variations in every detail of 
physical and psychological structure. Height 
varies, for instance, as do weight, coloring, 
degree of hairiness, muscular strength, and build. 
Faces, noses, mouths, eyes, and ears come in all 
sizes and shapes. No two people have identical 
fingerprints. 

Sensory equipment, also, varies from person 
to person. Intelligence varies. Aptitudes vary. 
Needs, feelings, and emotional reactions vary, 
as do the words and actions by which they are 
expressed. 

Because of such differences, it follows also 
that no two people will ever have identical 
experiences. This fact is clearly evident in ex- 
amples like this: A person with acute hearing 
and a person with duller hearing will not find 
the conversational buzz of a room full of people 
the same. A tall person will not perceive people 


walking by him in the street in the same way 
that a short person does. A person who is musi- 
cal will have a very different experience at a 
concert from that of a tone-deaf person. 

These are very obvious differences in exper- 
ience. But very subtle ones will occur, too, in 
whatever a situation. Any two people will have 
at least slightly different perceptions. Their feel- 
ings will not be identical. Their responses will 
vary in small details if not in large ones. 

When experiences differ, learning differs. 
When learning differs, personality makeup dif- 
fers. In this respect too, then, as with all else 
that has been mentioned, no two people are 


alike. 


The source of individual differences For 
centuries, a common belief was that people 
are born to be what they are. Other theories 
existed, but the widespread explanation for 
individual differences was that differences in 
heredity accounted for them. Some people, it 
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was said, were born naturally good and some 
were born bad. Also inborn, it was believed, 
were such traits as truthfulness, honesty, con- 
scientiousness, and industry, as well as such 
traits as bad temper, laziness, and untidiness. 
People talked of born saints, born criminals, 
born leaders, and born cowards. 

Then the pendulum swung the other way. 
Experience began to appear to be a deciding 
factor. Identical twins were studied and were 
found to have different personalities if reared 
in different homes where the experiences would 
not be similar. When placed in homes with 
capable, loving parents, infants with poor hered- 
ity often grew up into competent, well-adjusted 
adults. 

It is now evident that neither heredity alone 
nor experience alone accounts for individual 
differences. Heredity appears to be the stronger 
influence in some respects, experience in others. 
But usually both contribute to the uniqueness 
of each individual. 

The detailed patterns of physical structure 
are known to be inherited—color of eyes, shape 
of nose, height, and bone size, for example. 
Aptitudes and potential intelligence are also 
believed to be strongly influenced by heredity. 
Other behavior tendencies may prove to be 
inborn—certain types of preferences and per- 
sonal needs, for example. Such tendencies, how- 
ever, along with aptitudes and intelligence, will 
be much more dependent on experience for the 
precise way in which they develop than are the 
physical traits. 

In other words, a boy born to have brown 
eyes and dark hair will have that coloring in 
whatever environment he grows up. But a boy 
born to have a good brain structure will not 
have the same intelligence if he grows up in a 
home where he gets little attention and intel- 
lectual stimulation as he would if he grows up 
in a home where he is helped to be alert and 
interested in what goes on around him. 

In contrast to these individual differences 
that are considerably affected by heredity, there 
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are others. Knowledge, standards of behavior, 
habits, appreciations, and ambitions are just a 
few of these individual differences. Experience 
might be called the maker of the mold that has 
formed them. 


Measuring individual differences To study 
how people differ, it is necessary to measure 
characteristics. With some, this is an easy 
matter. Height, weight, width of shoulders, 
length of arms, for example, can be readily and 
accurately determined. More difficulties arise 
in the measuring of skills, aptitudes, intelligence, 
and personality traits. 

Someone who will probably always be remem- 
bered for a measuring device he originated is 
a Frenchman, Alfred Binet (1857-1911). He 
produced the first intelligence test. It was devised 
to help educators find out which children. were 
capable of doing regular school work and which 
were not. Since the time of Binet, a great many 
intelligence tests have been invented. Many con- 
tain material similar to the items he originated. 

Some intelligence tests are individual ones, 
given by the examiner to one person. Some are 
group tests, which may be given at one time to 
large numbers of people if necessary. Some are 
verbal tests, depending on the use of words by 
both examiner and subject. Some are perform- 
ance tests, with the subject doing such things as 
stringing beads in a certain pattern, putting the 
parts of a cut-up design together correctly, or 
putting the correct cutout shapes in their match- 
ing holes. 

All kinds of individual differences must be 
measured and hundreds of tests exist to do this- 
There are tests of intelligence, personality, 
language usage, vision, hearing, finger and hand 
dexterity, coordination, clerical aptitude, music 
aptitude, aptitudes in various professions, school 
achievement, and others as well. 

Measurements of individual differences add 
to the store of knowledge of what people are 
like. They also have a practical value. At the 
very least, they offer hints of capabilities or 


lack of capabilities. These hints are helpful to 
parents, teachers, and employers. Tests are also 
useful to the individual. They help him under- 
stand himself. They may point toward vocations 
and avocations that ought to be explored in 
action. They also may prevent the wasting of 
efforts in the wrong direction. 

Tests have disadvantages too. 

First, they are not yet dependable and deci- 
sions made solely on the basis of tests may be 
the wrong decisions. The surest method of 
measuring capabilities is still the method that 
people have been using throughout the ages: 
testing them out in action. 

Second, they tend to overemphasize compar- 
isons. In order to be meaningful, measurements 
must be comparative. It does not help to know 
how someone scores unless one knows also how 
other people are scoring so that the position of 
that score on the scale can be determined. Yet, 
from a personal point of view, comparisons 
should not receive much emphasis. The impor- 
tant thing for anyone is not whether he is 
More intelligent than other people or less, more 
talented or less, more anything else or less. The 


important thing is that he make the best of his 
capabilities, whatever they may be. 

One person may have superior intelligence 
and more spectacular aptitudes than someone 
else. But he may make such poor choices as to 
how he will spend his time and his effort that 
his gifts go to waste. Someone else may be much 
less intelligent and much less gifted, but he 
makes full and satisfying use of what he is. He 
is to be envied and admired. It is self-realization 
that counts. 

There is value, at the same time, sin learning 
about the great variations in physical structure, 
nervous structure, aptitudes, intelligence, and 
personality that are possible. Everyone has to 
deal with other people in his daily life. He will 
be better equipped to do so if he is aware of 
the vast differences in physical and mental 
capabilities, as well as of the vast differences 
in personality, that can exist. Then he will not 
make the mistake of expecting others to respond 
to life exactly as he himself responds. Nor will 
he make the mistake of measuring other people 
by the narrow standards of his own abilities and 
inclinations. 
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Chapter 1 3 


Heredity and Environment 


Do you know that... 


in every individual at the moment of con- 
ception are all of the determinants of the 
pattern of his adult structure? 

only identical twins, triplets, quadruplets, 
and so on, have identical heredity? 

the sex of an individual is determined at the 
moment of conception? 
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WHAT MAKES anyone become the kind of per- 
son that he is? The answer can be given in two 
important words: heredity and environment. 
Both are involved in every characteristic that 
develops. In some cases, however, as with cye 
color, heredity predominates. In other cases, as 
with the learning of a language, interaction with 
the environment has the greater influence. 


HEREDITY 


It is one of the miracles of life that when an 
individual is at the first moment of existence— 
one cell which is little bigger than a period on 
this page—there is in that single cell all of the 
material needed to set the entire pattern for his 
physical development. That material—chromo- 
somes—will determine his adult size, the rate of 
his growth, the color of his eyes, hair, and skin, 
the shape of his face, nose, mouth, hands, and 
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a nerve is a collection of nerve cells? 
the effects of heredity and environment can- 
not be completely separated? 


a limited environment can stunt a baby’s 
growth? 


a stimulating environment can speed devel- 
opment? 


feet, the size and weight of his bones, the make- 
up of his brain, the formation of his heart, lungs, 
stomach, and all of the rest of the infinite detail 
of his body structure. How this small bit of 
chemical substance can have effects on body 
development that are so precise, far-reaching, 


and comprehensive is puzzling to laymen and to 
scientists, 


The process Little by little, geneticists—those 


biologists specializing in the study of heredity— 
are discovering more about how the process 
works, but much about it is still unknown. In 
general, however, it can be explained as follows. 


The material of heredity: chromosomes and 
genes. The chemical substance that deter- 
mines the pattern of development, when ex- 
amined under a microscope, is seen to be in the 
form of 23 pairs of fine threads of material. 
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CHROMOSOMES OF A NORMAL HUMAN MALE 
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At the left are the chromosomes of a human male. At the right the chromosomes 
are arranged in pairs. (Used by permission; L. S. Penrose (Ed.), Recent Advances 


in Human Genetics, Little, Brown and Company) 


These are called chromosomes. Human chromo- 
somes are so very minute that even under the 
most powerful magnification, details of their 
composition are not visible. 

It happens, however, that in the salivary 
glands of certain flies the chromosomes are com- 
paratively large. As a result, they can be ex- 
amined more fully under a microscope and are 
seen to be made up of differing bands of ma- 
terial. Each of these bands is called a gene. It is 
assumed that genes exist in all chromosomes. 
They are the key to heredity. 

Each portion of the chromosome string—that 
is, each gene—brings about a particular kind of 
body development. One gene may have to do 
with the shape of the face. Another, the length 
of the fingers. Another, the texture of the skin. 
Commonly, however, several genes are involved 
in the development of a certain characteristic. 

Chromosomes lie in pairs. It follows that genes, 
too, lie in pairs. Each member of a pair does the 
same work as the other, but may do it ina very 
different way. Thus a pair of genes has some- 
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thing to do with the development of color in 
skin, hair, and eyes. One causes that color to 
develop normally. The other gene in the pair 
may be defective and cause no color to develop: 
If an individual has two normal genes in this 
particular pair, he will have normal coloring. 1f 
he has two defective genes, no dark pigment will 
develop and he will be an albino—a person lack- 
ing coloring matter in skin, hair, and eyes. J 
he has one normal gene and one defective gene, 
the normal gene will cause color to develop and 
thus mask the effect of the other gene. The 
masking gene is said to be dominant and the 
gene whose effect is hidden is called recessive. 
Often when a pair of genes is made up of 4 
dominant gene and a recessive gene, there re- 
sults what is called imperfect or incomplete 
dominance. This can be studied in plants and 
animals easily enough. For example, if snap- 
dragons have genes for red color and for white 
color, the flowers will be pink. If a shorthorn 
calf has genes for a red coat and also for a white 
coat, he will have red hairs and white both. 


One possible 
assortment 


The colored circles represent individuals in whom only the effect of the dominant 
gene will show. The other circles represent individuals in whom the effect of the 


recessive gene will show. 


It should be emphasized that there is a de- 
cided advantage in having pairs of genes. If the 
effect of one gene in a pair is harmful, the other 
gene is often a good one and the body develops 
normally in that respect. Albinism is one ex- 
ample. Another is.that of hemophilia—a ten- 
dency to uncontrollable bleeding. In a common 
form of this, one defective gene produces the 
disorder. If an individual has that gene but also 
has a normal pairing gene, he will be normal in 
blood clotting. 


The passing of chromosomes from parents to 
child. As was said earlier, a single cell at the 
Moment of conception has in it 23 pairs of 
chromosomes. Very soon the single cell divides 
Into two, those two divide into four, those divide 
Into eight, and so on. 

In this cell division, the chromosomes go 
through a process by which they duplicate them- 
selves. When the cell divides into two cells, a 
complete set of chromosomes exactly like the 
originals goes into each. Every new cell formed 


contains 23 pairs of chromosomes that are repli- 
cas of the original 23 pairs. 

Included among the cells of a child at birth 
are the reproductive cells—immature ova in the 
ovaries and immature sperm in the testes. Like 
all other cells in the body, these too will have in 
them duplicates of the original chromosomes. 
Unlike the other cells, however, these, as they 
mature, go through a special process by which 
the number of chromosomes is reduced from 
23 pairs to just 23 single chromosomes. This 
process involves, among other things, an ex- 
change of genes in each pair of chromosomes. 
This is called crossing-over. It also involves a 
kind of cell division that results in only one 
chromosome from each pair being present in 
the mature reproductive cell. 

When a sperm cell fertilizes an ovum, the 23 
single chromosomes in the sperm cell pair with 
the 23 single chromosomes in the ovum. The 
new individual thus has the normal 23 pairs 
of chromosomes, with the genes on each pairing 
with their matching genes. 
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Soon after conception, a single cell (upper left) undergoes changes in structure 
which result in the formation of two nuclei. Then the cell divides into two. The 
two cells divide into four, the four divide into eight, and so on. 


All cells in the human body, except a mature ovum 
and mature sperm, have 23 fairs of chromosomes. 


Body cell 


Body cell 
of female 


of male 


Fertilized ovum 
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The results Each individual has in him at the 
moment of conception all of the genes he will 
ever have. These genes provide the entire pat 
tern for his physical development. They come 
directly from his parents. 


Resemblance to parents yet individuality. 
The genes that patterned the parents’ structures 
also pattern the child’s structure. This accounts 
for the fact that children resemble their parents. 
However, each new individual has a different 
assortment of chromosomes from those of his 
parents since his pairs are made up of one from 
the father and one from the mother. In addition, 
each of his chromosomes is a random combin- 
ation of the genes in each parental pair. The 
result is that the individual will have chromo- 
somes that are unlike anyone else’s. It follows 
that the total pattern of his physical structure 
will be unlike that of anyone else. 

There is one exception to this, the case of 
identical twins, triplets, quadruplets, and so on: 
Identical individuals develop in this way. When 
the first cell is dividing into two cells—or some- 
times a little later in the division process—it 
may happen that the cells separate completely 
and become two individuals. Since these cells 
have duplicate chromosomes, the two individuals 
will develop in the same way, for they have 


This diagram shows how a person’s genes come down to him through the 
generations. Only one pair of genes for each individual is represented. 


the same heredity. Of no others than identical 
twins, triplets, and so on, can it be said that 
there is identical heredity. 


sex determination. The two chromosomes of 
oe are typically of the same length. There 
Bal exception to this. In the male, there is 
that Pair, called the X and Y chromosomes, 
metek re of unequal length. The X is approxi- 
he =f the size of all of the other chromosomes. 
ceptio; is very short. If, at the moment of con- 
the oa the cell receives the short chromosome, 
will Reser sat, from the father, the child 
a male. If the cell receives the X chro- 


a . 
(alas from the father, the child will be a 


Sex-linkage. “The genes on the X chromosome 
are spoken of as being sex-linked. In the male, 
most of the genes on the X chromosome will 
have no pairing genes. If it happens that these 
are genes that would ordinarily be recessive, 
their effect will show. If these recessive genes 
should be harmful ones, there will be a defect 
in the physical structure that develops. That is 
why red-green color blindness and hemophilia 
occur more often in men than in women. They 
are sex-linked disorders. A woman might have 
the harmful genes but in every case there would 
also be a pairing gene. If that one were normal, 
then no defect would appear in her physical 
makeup. A man has no such protection in the 
case of most genes on his X chromosome. 
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IDENTICAL TWINS 


© © 


FRATERNAL TWINS 


Identical twins have identical chromosomes because they develop from one 
fertilized ovum. Fraternal twins develop from two ova, each fertilized by a 


sperm. Therefore, their chromosomes are not identical. 


The out-of-the-ordinary Exceptions to the 
laws of heredity occur when accidents happen 
to genes or chromosomes. 


Mutations. The individual’s genes are dupli- 
cates of genes to be found in his mother and 
father with one exception. Sometimes the sub- 
stance of a gene changes in its chemical form. 
This is called a mutation. The change may 
occur for unknown reasons. It may also be the 
result of X ray, ultraviolet ray, atomic radiation, 
or chemicals. 

Mutations in the genes of body cells are not 
likely to have any significance. Mutations in the 
genes of the reproductive cells may be passed 
on to offspring for generation after generation. 

There are cases in which mutations are bene- 
ficial. Illustrations are more easily found and 
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investigated in simpler forms of life than man. 
Plants provide many examples. A rose bush may 
produce a flower of a hitherto unknown coloring 
or form. A tomato plant may produce fruit of 
a somewhat different flavor from any others. 

Generally, however, mutations are harmful. 
The changed gene no longer has its normal effect- 
Instead it produces developments that are 4 
great disadvantage to the individual, and these 
characteristics may be Passed on through the 
generations. For instance, it is conjectured that 
Queen Victoria carried a gene mutation the 
effect of which was hemophilia. None of the 
males in her ancestry had this disorder, but 
many of her male descendants did. 

It is this danger of gene mutation in the 
reproductive cells that makes doctors cautious 
about using X ray in the area of the ovaries 


or testes. And it is this frightening danger that 
adds to the horror of atomic radiation. 


Multiple chromosomes and broken chromo- 
somes. In all of the many duplications of 
chromosomes involved in cell division, and also 
in the reduction division process that takes place 
as ova and sperm mature, accidents can occur. 
Sometimes the fertilized ovum gets extra chromo- 
somes. Sometimes parts of chromosomes are 
missing or parts become attached to other 
chromosomes where they do not belong. The 
results of this are generally bad. 

For example, there is a form of mental re- 
tardation called mongolism, wrongly named be- 
cause an apparent eye slant gives such a person 
a Mongolian appearance. This disorder, properly 
called Down’s syndrome, occurs because of an 
extra chromosome in one of the 23 pairs. 

To take another example, there are individ- 
uals who have an abnormal number of sex chro- 
mosomes. They may have an XXX, an XXY, 
Or some other combination. As a result, they 
may be retarded in intelligence, be sterile, have 
the sex organs of one sex and some physical 
characteristics of the other, or in other ways be 
defective. 


WHAT IS INHERITED? 


It is impossible to determine exactly how 
much an individual is affected by his heredity 
and how much by interaction with his environ- 
Ment. Both influences are present from the mo- 
ment of conception. All growth that takes place 
depends on the environment—the uterus before 
birth, the outside world afterward. All growth 
'S patterned by the genes. To disentangle the 
aes of each would appear to be a hopeless 

sk. 

Nonetheless, it is possible to say in what 
Gees heredity appears to have the stronger 
S e On a person's total makeup and in what 
In Pects interaction with the environment does. 

general, this is the principle to remember: 


genes determine physical structure. Nothing that 
is acquired is passed on to the offspring. No 
knowledge, no skills, no learned fears, no learned 
appreciations, no acquired interests, no infec- 
tious diseases are inherited. Only the pattern for 
structure is. 

All of the details of that physical structure 
affect a person in one way or another every day 
of his existence. For evidence of this, think 
only of today’s activity and of how much it is 


If an ovum is fertilized by a sperm with an X 
chromosome, the child will be female. If it is 
fertilized by a sperm with a Y chromosome, the 
child will be male. 


IMMATURE REPRODUCTIVE CELLS WITH 
SEX CHROMOSOMES 


Ovum (i) Sperm 3 


MATURE REPRODUCTIVE CELLS AFTER 


REDUCTION-DIVISION PROCESS 
Ovum Sperm ii 


XY—Male 


XX—Female 
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SEX-LINKED CHARACTERISTIC: COLOR BLINDNESS 


Color-blind 
husband 


Normal wife 


Sons normal © 


Normal 

husband 
Normal Carrier Normal son Color-blind 
daughter daughter son 


A defective sex-linked gene in a female 
she may pass it on to her sons or daughters. 


based on and influenced by physical appearance, 
hearing, eyesight, sensations of touch, heat, and 
cold, muscles, strength and efficiency of heart, 
lungs, stomach, intestines, and—supremely im- 
portant—the brain. All of these and much else 
in physical makeup are factors in behavior and 
learning. Some physical structures, however, in- 


fluence Psychological functioning much more 
than others. 
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Daughters 
Carriers of 
defective gene 


Color-blind 
husband 


Normal son 


Color-blind 
daughter 


Carrier 


Color-blind 
daughter 


son 


does not affect her development, but 


The nervous system 
cord, the nerves, 
called ganglia make 


The brain, the spinal 
and clusters of nerve cells 
up the nervous system. What 
they are like is largely determined by heredity. 
The effect of the nervous system on a person 
throughout the whole life span from birth 
through old age is, of course, so great that it 


would be difficult to describe it in any adequate 
Way. 


GENE MUTATION 


Queen Victoria Prince Albert 


Among her 
nine children 


Among her 
grandchildren 


Among her 
great-grandchildren 


s responsible for the appearance of 
hom are represented in the diagram. 


A 12 
p sation in a gene in Queen Victoria i 
Ophilia in her descendants, some of w 


Nerve cells, or neurons. The nervous system The message carriers are the nerve cells, or 
i - : 

'S a message system through which information neurons. These cells can be thrown into elec- 
IS carried: trochemical excitation by outside stimuli—such 


l. From the outside world and from inside the as light waves, mechanical pressure, sound 


body to the spinal cord and/or the brain. waves, heat, and cold—by stimuli within the 
body, or by other neurons. Excitation runs the 


rom the brain and/or the spinal cord to ‘ 
5 Muscles and glands length of the neuron to the spinal cord and/or 
` From one part of the spinal cord to another the brain and there stirs other neurons into 
Back and forth inside the brain action, Neurons from the brain and the spinal 
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cord to muscles and glands, neurons wholly 
within the spinal cord, and neurons wholly 
within the brain also operate through such 
excitation. 

Some neurons are very long and others are 
very short. They may have many fibers project- 
ing from the cell body or just one. Note the 


various forms and sizes in the illustration on 
Page 252. 


Nerves, A nerve is a passageway from the 


brain or the spinal cord to the various parts of 
the body and from the various parts of the body 
back to the brain or the spinal cord. It is a 
collection of neurons enclosed in a sheath. 


The brain. “The brain is believed to be made 
up of billions of nerve cells which connect 
with each other but are not joined together. 
Instead, it is believed that one produces an elec- 
trochemical substance at its endings which sti- 
mulates the next neuron. Neurons may, in some 
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Courtesy Fleischmann’s Margarines 
A child may resemble his Parents. However, the total pattern of his physical 


Structure will be unlike that of anyone else unless he is an identical twin. 


cases, send projections down the spinal cord or 
to various areas of the head. They may receive 
stimulation from spinal cord neurons and neu- 
rons from various areas of the head. 

The brain is exceedingly complex. It is a 
computer that makes man-made computers tri- 
val by comparison, It is the location for sensa- 
tion, perception, memory, thought, imagination, 
and feeling. It also controls the heart, breathing, 
and digestion, as well as all voluntary muscle 
activity. Those psychologists, neurologists, and 
biologists whose speciality is the study of the 


brain are as yet in only the beginning stages of 
understanding it. 


The spinal cord. The spinal cord provides a 
central route for the impulses in the nerve cells 
to travel from the brain and out to the various 
parts of the body, as well as for impulses to 
travel from the various parts of the body up to 
the brain. Thus if a Person pricks his finger, he 
is stimulating the ending of a long neuron which 


runs from that fingertip, within a nerve, into 
the spinal cord. There that neuron stimulates 
another long neuron to action. The other neuron 
runs up the spinal cord to an area of the brain 
that is concerned with sensations. When neurons 
in that area of the brain are stimulated, the 
person feels pain. 

If you decide to pick up a pencil, neurons 
in the cerebral cortex are involved in the decid- 
ing. They stir neurons in the motor area of the 
brain into action. These long motor neurons 
tun down the spinal cord. There they stimulate 
into action other very long neurons that run to 
the muscles of arm, hand, and fingers, causing 
them to make the movements that pick up the 
pencil. 

The spinal cord is also a reflex center. Some 
actions take place without thought. For example, 
a stimulus such as the prick of a pin stirs a 
neuron into action. That neuron stimulates a 
small neuron in the spinal cord which in turn 
stimulates motor neurons into action, and the 
hand is jerked away from the pin. This is called 
a reflex arc. The majority of such reflexes 
Operate through the spinal cord. 


The parasympathetic and sympathetic systems. 
This part of the nervous system governs the 
action of the internal organs (see page 197). 


The endocrine glands The endocrine glands 
are small structures that produce chemical sub- 
Stances of powerful and varied effects called 
hormones. Hormones are poured directly from 
the glands into the bloodstream. Their impor- 
tance to the way the body functions cannot be 
©xaggerated. For example, they govern growth, 
the differentiation of tissue, the production of 
energy, the utilization of glucose, calcium, and 
Phosphorus, and the development of sex charac- 
meets. From this it can be seen that these 
are dene structures, whose form and quality 
ee, a ined by the genes, have a profound 
e TA, general appearance, health, energy, and 
ual development and feelings. 


From the book David, John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 


A mongoloid child goes through the same early 
stages of development as normal children, but 
the stages last longer and occur at a later age. 


From the book David, John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
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Neurons occur in a variety of forms. The arrows indicate the Possibility of much 


greater length than is shown. 


The pituitary gland. The Pituitary gland is 
found in a bony cavity at the base of the skull. 
It weighs about 1/50 ounce. It is often called 
the master gland because its hormones are sent 
to many other endocrine glands and affect how 
they operate. For example, it is the pituitary that 
stimulates the sex glands to secrete the hormones 
that bring about many of the physical changes 
of adolescence. The pituitary is also the growth 
gland. People who have excessive amounts of 
the growth-stimulating hormone of the pituitary 
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become giants. People who have insufficient 
amounts of it become midgets. 


The thyroid. “The thyroid gland is one of the 
largest of the endocrines and weighs 1⁄2 ounce 
or more. It fits around the trachea, or windpipe. 
Its hormones have many effects. Two of the best 
known effects are the regulation of metabolism 
and of cell differentiation. 

The body cells change food molecules, usually 
in the form of glucose, into energy. Cells are 


also repaired through the utilization of food 
molecules. This entire process is called meta- 
bolism. It is regulated by a hormone from the 
thyroid called thyroxin. A person who has excess 
thyroxin will have increased combustion of food 
and more than normal energy. All of his body 
Processes will be stepped up, heart beat, heat 
production, and flow of blood, for example. He 
will be nervous and restless and generally in 
a state of tension and discomfort. In contrast, a 
person who has insufficient thyroxin will be 
generally slowed down in activity because he 
lacks energy. 

As for cell differentiation, the importance of 
thyroxin will be shown by this illustration. When 
an infant does not have enough thyroxin, the 
fontanels—openings in the skull covered with 
a membrane—are slow in closing, his features 
have a thickness showing growth without proper 
differentiation, and his brain does not develop 
normally. 


The adrenal glands. The adrenals lie on top 
of each kidney in a caplike way. They secrete 
five different types of hormones. One of them 
Prolongs the physical excitement that occurs in 
emotion. Another stimulates the sex glands into 
activity at the time of adolescence. 


The islands of Langerhans. In the pancreas 
are about 2 million cells which secrete insulin. 
They are called islands of Langerhans. Insu- 
lin makes the glucose in the blood enter the 
cells and is therefore essential if energy is to be 
Supplied to the brain and muscles. People who 
have insufficient insulin suffer from diabetes and 
must have the hormone supplied through injec- 
tions or, sometimes, via the mouth. 


The Parathyroids. “The parathyroids are small 
glands lying on the back of the thyroid. Their 
ormone regulates the supply of calcium in the 
ae This is a crucial matter. Insufficient cal- 
Causes a person's muscles to go into 


Midbrain 


Pons 


Medulla oblongata ——— 


—— Spinal cord 


The brain is the location for sensation, perception, 
memory, thought, imagination, and feeling. It also 
controls the heart, breathing, digestion, and all 
voluntary muscle activity. 


The endocrine glands produce hormones which 
influence general appearance, health, energy, sex- 
ual development, and emotion. 


Pituitary gland 


Thyroid gland Parathyroids 


Adrenal 
glands 


Islands of 


_ Langerhans 
(small) in 
pancreas 
Ovaries 
(in female) e 
` z 
Testes 
(in male) 
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Cerebrum 


Corpus callosun 


spasms. Excessive calcium affects the bones and 
the kidneys, and the person may even become 
mentally disturbed. 


The sex glands. The sex glands, the ovaries 
and the testes, both contain cells that secrete 
hormones. This secretion greatly increases at the 
time of puberty and produces the many changes 
in the individual that make reproduction pos- 
sible. 

In the female there are two types of hor- 
mones. One of them causes changes in the sex 
organs, growth of hair under the arms and in 
the genital area, development of the breasts, 
widening of the hips, and menstruation. The 
other is important in pregnancy. 

The male sex hormone produces development 
of the male sex organs, growth of hair on face, 
chest, genital area, and under arms, change of 


voice, and increase in size of muscles and 
skeleton. 


MATURATION 


Heredity determines the course and the na- 
ture of physical development. One infant will 
start to walk at eight months. Another will not 
walk until the age of twelve months. The hered- 
ity of the first has been such that the muscles, 
bones, and nerves involved in walking are ready 
earlier than are those of the second. 

Such development is said to occur through 
maturation, That is, the time for its taking place 
is set by the genes. This explains individual dif- 
ferences in rate of growth. For example, a 
baby’s first teeth erupt at some time in the 
seventh month in a majority of cases, but with 
some babies this happens earlier and with some 
later. This is a matter of maturation. So are, 
to give other examples, the age of talking, the 
age when the growth spurt occurs, the age of 
the first menstrual period, the age when the 
beard starts to show, the age for hair to start 


getting gray, and many other physical develop- 
ments. 
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HEREDITY AND INTERACTION 
WITH THE ENVIRONMENT 

No detail of a person’s makeup is solely the 
result of heredity or solely the result of inter- 
action with the environment. Both are always 
involved. Nonetheless, the effect of one may 
predominate in some cases. Thus heredity is a 
major determinant in how the nervous system 
and endocrine glands are structured. Interaction 
with the environment is a major determinant 
in all learning. 

The question of which has the most influence 
may be an important one. For example, to what 
extent is heredity the deciding factor in the level 
of a child’s intelligence? If it were discovered 
with certainty that how bright a child is depends 
largely on the kinds of experiences he has in 
the first four or five years of life, educators 
would have to be concerned with what might 
be done to give the baby and the very young 
child stimulating intellectual activities. 

For another example, to what extent is he- 
redity a deciding factor in whether or not a 
person becomes mentally ill? If it were ever dis- 
covered that one of the most serious of the 
mental illnesses, schizophrenia, is solely the re- 
sult of gene structure, someone whose mother 
is schizophrenic should question the advisability 
of having children. If it were discovered—and 
this seems the possibility—that both heredity 
and experience are somewhat equally involved, 
then there might be a good chance of counter- 
acting such an inheritance with the right kind 
of experiences, thus preventing the illness. 

Identical twins are often studied in attempts 
to find answers to questions such as those above. 
Since their heredity is the Same, one might as- 
sume with identical twins brought up in differ- 
ent homes that strong similarities would be 
genetic and that marked differences would be 
due to experience. 

Some time ago, a study was made of nineteen 
pairs of identical twins who had been separated 
since infancy and reared in different environ- 
ments. They were given a physical examination 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Identical twins are often studied in attempts to find evidence of what is inherited 


and 


as Well as intelligence, educational, and person- 
ality tests, 
ieee Set of twins, Mildred and Ruth, were 
se age old at the time of the study. They 
ss a Opted by two different families at the 
a three months. Mildred was reared in the 
ene of a man who was president of a bank 
aaa community and who had formerly been 
hee: The home was a center of culture in 
Own. Mildred was encouraged in many in- 


terests š 
Ç. and lived in i i i - 
Vironiment. a stimulating social en 
Ruth’s h 
ome w; imi 
had had as limited. Her foster parents 


little education. There were few books, 
music, and no intellectual activities in 
Y environment. There were few social 


no good 
er famil 


what is developed by interaction with the environment. 


activities and Ruth was not encouraged to have 
friends. She led a rather lonely life. 

When tested, Mildred scored consistently 
higher than Ruth. Her self-concept was very 
favorable. She was sociable and easy in manner. 
Ruth indicated in personality tests that she 
thought of herself as inferior. She was very 
timid and would not converse. 

On the basis of their entire study, the investi- 
gators concluded that physical characteristics 
are the least affected by the environment, that 
intelligence is affected more, educational achieve- 
ment still more, and personality the most. 

What a person learns is determined by his 
interaction with his environment. Through ex- 
perience he acquires a certain language, learns 
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to read and to write, and accumulates knowl- 
edge of all sorts. He also develops skills, appre- 
ciations, attitudes, interests, fears, loves, hopes, 
ambitions, and all else of this nature, through 
experience. 

Since interaction with the environment takes 
in all of living, it would be impossible to survey 
all of its effects. Instead, just a few aspects of 
it will be considered. These will probably be 
sufficient to emphasize how important this in- 
teraction is. 


Prenatal environment Before a baby is born, 
it is for nine months in the environment of the 
mother’s body. Generally that environment is 
So well adapted to the child’s development that 
growth proceeds favorably. On occasion, how- 
ever, the prenatal environment is contaminated 
by something that interferes with development. 

German measles—rubella, also called three- 
day measles—in ‘the mother may cause damage 
to the developing baby in the first three prenatal 
months. The result may be mental retarda- 
tion, blindness, deafness, or other handicaps. 
Use of drugs such as thalidomide by a pregnant 
woman or conditions such as anemia and severe 
vitamin deficiencies may produce an environ- 
ment for the embryo that will seriously injure 
its development. The term embryo refers to the 
developing baby during the second to eighth 
week stage. 

Many years ago, it was believed that psy- 
chological experiences of the mother during 
Pregnancy could mark the baby. If a mother 
listened to music frequently during her preg- 
nancy, it was believed that the baby would be 
marked with a love of music. If a mother was 
frightened by, say, a tornado, the child might 
bear some birthmark representing the storm or 
else be born fearful of storms. 

None of these beliefs about marking the baby 
have any truth in them. But there is some evi- 
dence that prolonged and disturbing emotion in 
a pregnant woman can have an effect on the 
fetus, as the individual is called from eight 
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weeks until birth. The endocrine secretions that 
are passed into the bloodstream during emotion 
may affect both its health and growth. 


The very limited environment Much atten- 
tion is being given to environments that do not 
provide the stimulation and opportunities for 
learning that young children may need. Investi- 
gations and experiments are directed toward 
finding out what kinds of learning experiences 
the infant and young child would profit from, 
to what extent they profit, and how much they 
are handicapped by not having such experiences. 
Following are two examples of many studies. 

One psychologist tells of three institutions for 
extremely retarded children in Tehran, capital 


of Iran. In two institutions, the babies were in. 


situations that gave them little opportunity to 
exercise their bodies or their minds, They were 
kept in cribs almost all the time, lying on their 
backs so that they could not look around. They 
were handled very little, given no cuddling or 
other such attention. When old enough so that 
they might be propped up in order to give them 
a change of position and a chance to see more, 
they were left lying as they were. They had no 
toys. 

In the third institution, the children were held 
while they were fed. They were at times turned 
over on their stomachs so that they could raise 
their heads and observe what was going on. At 
the age of four months, they were regularly 
placed in playpens with numerous toys. 

Between the ages of 1.0 and 1.9, in the first 
institution 42 percent of the babies could sit 
alone. In the third, 90 percent could sit alone. 
In the first during this time only 4~percent 
could stand holding on to something, In the 
third, 75 percent could. In the second, between 
the ages of 3.0 and 3.9, only 15 percent could 
walk alone. In the third, 94 percent could walk 
alone a whole year earlier, 

In an investigation with baby monkeys, some 
were raised alone in cages, Some were raised in 
cages for part of the time but later with a sur- 


Togate, or substitute, mother. Some were raised 
with their own mothers and at times allowed to 
play with other little monkeys. Some were raised 
with monkeys of their own age. 

Later in life, the behavior of the monkeys with 
very limited infant experiences was abnormal. 
They played little or not at all. When attacked 
by other monkeys, they did not fight back. At an 
age when they would ordinarily show sex be- 
havior, they demonstrated none. In a few cases, 
Some of the females of the limited environment 
group became mothers. As such, they were com- 
pletely abnormal. They were either indifferent 
to their offspring or abusive. 


The stimulating environment Many children 
and animals grow up in situations that are 
stimulating, and their learning is rapid and ex- 
tensive, 

A boy of thirteen completed his first year of 
College with grades of A in three courses and B 
in one. His remarkable advance is possible be- 
cause he inherited a wonderful brain structure. 
However, his environment, too, is in many ways 
an exceptional one. His parents have many cul- 
tural interests which they share with him. They 
helped him to develop an interest in books, mu- 
Sic, works of art, and collections of many kinds. 
In addition, they are stimulating, alert, intelli- 
Sent people with a zest for life. 

k Another example concerns 308 African chil- 
rine newborn or older, in Uganda. They were 
Ound to be much advanced in their develop- 
a as compared with European children of 

s Same age. At the age of nine hours, the new- 
orn infant when drawn up into a sitting 
Position Could keep his head from falling back. 
1S Is something European children accomplish 


at f 
ad age of six weeks. At seven weeks these 
Bos ren could support themselves in a sitting 


do Ath Something that a European child can 
velopme at about twenty weeks. Intellectual de- 
develo nt appeared to go along with physical 
Molen At the age of five to seven months, 

ation, adaptivity, and social relationships 


Regional Primate Research Center, 
The University of Wisconsin 


In seeking evidence of the effect of environment on 
development, psychologists have reared infant 
monkeys with surrogate mothers. 


were those of the European child two to three 
months older. 

The investigator felt that this advanced de- 
velopment was due to the unusual amount of 
attention the children received from their 
mothers. Each child was with the mother all of 
the time, held or carried on her back. It was 
continuously stimulated by seeing her at her 
various occupations and hearing her conversa- 
tions. The child was the center of her interest 
and the center of interest for neighbors and 
visitors. 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Children who are reared in a stimulating environ- 
ment may learn rapidly and extensively. 


Playskool, Inc., Division of Milton Bradley Company 


Whether this could account for the advanced 
development from the very first day might be 
questioned. The investigator thought that the 
mother’s enjoyment of her pregnancy and subse- 
quent treatment of the baby did account for it 
all. 

A final illustration of the effect of a stimulat- 
ing environment is of equal interest. 

Years ago, thirteen mentally retarded chil- 
dren, three years of age and under, were placed 
in an institution with retarded girls and women 
who liked children. Each child was, in a sense, 
adopted by one of these older girls or women 
and given a great deal of loving attention. There 
was plenty of space for play inside the building, 
and there was also an outdoor playground where 
there were tricycles, swings, slides, sandboxes, 


and other equipment. The children who were, 


old enough to walk attended a preschool in the 
institution, the younger ones for half a morning, 
the older ones for the entire morning. 

A contrast group, similar in ability, was se- 
lected to compare with the first group. These 
twelve contrast children were in an institution 
with crowded quarters where thirty to thirty- 
five children were in charge of one adult, with 
three or four uninterested teenagers helping out. 
The time of the children was spent in an 
average-sized room, with little outside play- 
There was much regimentation—doing many 
things in unison while sitting or standing in rows- 
Little opportunity was*piven for free play. 

These children when adults were all located 
more than twenty years later, except for one 
who had died. In the first group, the experi- 
mental group, all were self-supporting and none 
were wards of any institution, One had gradu- 
ated from college, one from business college, and 
three had had from one semester to two and a 
half years of college. The average grade com- 
pleted- was 12.8. 

In the contrast group, four were still in insti- 
tutions. The rest had simple, low-paying work. 


Only one had gone to school past the eighth 
grade. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class . . 


T 


2 


Explain what might be meant by “gene 
insurance.” 

Explain why identical twins, triplets, 
and so on, have identical heredity. 
Explain why all other individuals have 
heredity like no others. 

Why do males have more structural 
defects than females? 

Would a mutation in an individual's 
reproductive cells surely affect off- 
spring? Explain. 

Give as many developments as possible 
that occur only through maturation.- 
Reasons are given for the importance 
of investigations into the influence of 
heredity and of interaction with the en- 
vironment. Give more. 

Describe what you would call a very 
limited home environment. 

Describe what you would call a very 
stimulating home environment. 
Investigate the effects of prenatal envi- 
ronment on the fetus. 

What are some of the practical ad- 
vantages of being able to detect which 
People are carriers of hereditary de- 
fects? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply 
your knowledge to your own life... 


T 


Ask your parents if they see any physi- 
cal characteristics in you that seem 
almost identical to some in your grand- 
parents. 

Genetically determined characteristics 
can be made the most of or stunted by 
the kind of interaction one has with his 
environment. Which of your own char- 
acteristics have been utilized well? 
Which have not? 

Are there any ways in which you can 
make your own environment better for 
your development? ; 

In what ways do you take after your 
father or your mother because of your 
association with them? Which of these 
characteristics in you are good ones? 
Which are not helpful to you? 

In what ways do you take after your 
father or your mother through the ac- 
tion of genes? Which of your inherited 
characteristics do you like? Which do 
you dislike? Are you able to accept the 
disliked ones better when you realize 
that it is the lot of everyone to receive 
some genes from his parents that he 
would rather not have? 
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rapid rate than others. Growth and development 
harmoniously follow a pattern, and as an infant 
grows older, his capacities to do things increase 
because his structures—skeleton, muscles, and 
nervous system—grow and develop and thus be- 
come more functional. 

As a result of growth and development, chil- 
dren advance further and further toward ma- 
turity and maximum function. They advance 
from crawling to walking and then to running 
and skipping. They start playing alone with sim- 
ple toys, but soon they want playmates and more 
and more advanced play equipment. This physi- 
cal growth and development reflects itself in in- 
creasing skills and in more and more complex 
activities. 

A typical ten-year-old child can do much 
more than a six-year-old and a seventeen-year- 
old is much more capable than a ten-year-old 


Growth and experience contribute to rapid devel- 
opment during the first three years of life. 


Amoco Chemicals Corporation 
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because of the size and developmental status of 
the bodily structures—the neural system, mus- 
cles, tendons, skeleton, the endocrine glands, the 
heart and other organs. In addition to being 
larger and more developed than a six-year-old, 
a ten-year-old child has the advantage of experi- 
ence and learning. Through experience, a teen- 
ager has learned to do much that a ten-year- 
old child has not learned nor has the capacity 
to learn until he gets older. 

Growth which takes place from the beginning 
of life to adulthood increases the physical and 
mental capacities of the growing person. His 
capacities and behavior depend on the develop- 
ment of his physical structures. 


GENERAL BODY GROWTH 


At conception everyone inherits a potential for 
growth which follows a general pattern that is 
about the same for all. Growth continues until 
physical maturity is reached, which is at about 
the age of twenty—a little later for some and a 
little earlier for others. In fact some girls stop 
growing taller several years before they are, 


` twenty years old. 


Weight and height . During the first year of 
life, a baby grows more than during any other 
year of his postnatal life. On the average, an 
infant gains about 14 pounds in weight and 9 
inches in height during the first year. This 
growth plus a year of development brings about 
a change from helplessly lying in a crib to being 
able to pull himself up on his feet and move 
about. 

The second year of growth in both pounds 
and inches is almost one-half as much as it was 
the first year. During the third year, growth is 
less than the second year, and for the early 
childhood period, beginning at about the age of 
three, both boys and girls settle down to a steady 
growth of about 5 or 6 pounds a year in weight 


and 2 to 3 inches in height. This is true on the 
average. ; 


AVERAGE WEIGHT GROWTH OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


Weight in pounds 
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GE Boys Gs Girls 


10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Age 


eee to the age of ten the growth pattern of 
° T and girls is practically the same, with the 

RN pein slightly shorter and lighter during the 
nee cade of life. Beginning at age ten or 
aed thereafter, the growth of girls becomes 
ae a than the growth of boys. By the age 
1% jae girls are about 6 pounds heavier and 
tien es taller on the average than boys of 
me age. By the age of fourteen, boys catch 


up to the girls, and then they are approximately 
equal in weight and height. After the age of 
thirteen, boys grow more rapidly than do girls 
and become substantially larger. 

After the age of thirteen for girls and about 
fifteen for boys, the annual increases in weight 
and height are regularly smaller. Between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty, boys gain 42 pounds 
on the average. Girls gain about 16 pounds dur- 
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ing the same period. Girls gain only 11% inches 
in height, and boys gain 5 inches during those 
six years. f 

Girls tend to reach their adult weight and 
height by eighteen or nineteen, but boys increase 
a little in both weight and height during the 
ages of eighteen and nineteen. By the age of 
twenty, the average height for girls is 5 feet 5 
inches and the average height for boys is 5 feet 
9 inches. The average weight for girls is 125 
pounds and the average weight for boys is 150 
pounds. It is important not to confuse average 


with normal. Normal heights and weights vary 
within a wide range. 

The graphs on pages 263-264 depict the 
growth of girls and boys according to weight and 
height. Observe that the lines cross twice and 
that the biggest differences occur when matur- 
ity is reached. The relative patterns of growth for 
height and for weight are about the same. 

Even though height does not increase after 
twenty except in a few individual cases, many 
people increase in weight after twenty. The in- 
crease may be the result of actual development 
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PERCENTAGES OF ADULT HEIGHT 
TT 


AGE BOYS GIRLS 
Birth 30.4 30.8 
5 63.0 66.1 
10 79.7 84.6 
15 95.7 98.8 
16 97.8 99.4 
17 99.1 99.7 
18 99.6 99.8 
19 99.9 100.0 
20 100.0 100.0 


aama aam e 


for a few individuals, especially young men, but 
for many it is the result of overeating and lack 
of exercise, Surplus weight interferes with a per- 
son’s functioning, and even handicaps him, 
often inducing illnesses. 

A common concern of teenagers is their 
height, When they are high school seniors, they 
will have a good idea of how tall they will be 
as they have achieved nearly all, if not all, 
their height. This is especially true for girls. 
Observe in the table of percentages of adult 
height attained at given ages that at the age 
of fifteen girls have achieved nearly all their 
height, On the average they will grow about 

inch more, Boys on the average will grow 
nearly 3 inches more after the age of fifteen. 
ie the table of percentages of adult height 
tat ined at given ages, it is assumed that physi- 
an Maturity in terms of weight is reached at 
son: age of twenty. It is conceivable there is 
ae Physical development after twenty that is 
is mpanied by a little increase in weight. This 

especially true of young men. 


tady Proportions At birth the head is one- 
is: thes Of the total length of an infant, the torso 
With e eighths, and the legs are three-cighths. 
lions be and development, the body propor- 
to that ange gradually from that of an infant 
adult ae a child, a teenager, and finally an 

+ The legs become proportionately longer 


PERCENTAGES OF ADULT WEIGHT 
a SEEE 


AGE BOYS GIRLS 
Birth 5.0 5.6 
5 28.7 33.6 
10 48.0 56.6 
15 80.7 92.0 
16 87.3 95.2 
17 92.7 97.6 
18 96.0 99.2 
19 98.7 100.0 
20 100.0 100.0 


in adulthood, being about one-half of the total 
height. The arms become proportionately long- 
er, too. In adulthood, the head averages one- 
eighth of the total height and the torso three- 
eighths. 

Not all individuals develop to adulthood with 
the usual proportions of one-eighth, three- 
eighths, and four-eighths. Some have a larger 
torso and shorter legs. Others have longer legs 
and a short torso. A few have a very large or 
a small head. 


Muscles The muscular structure helps give 
form to the human body and equips it for 
physical activity. In the American culture, mus- 
cles and physical strength are of more concern 
to boys and men than to women. For all people, 
good musculature lessens fatigue and improves 
body control. 

From birth to maturity the weight of the 
muscles increases about forty times. The pro- 
portion of muscle weight to body weight also 
changes considerably. At birth, the muscles are 
about 20 percent of the total weight and by 
maturity they have increased to 40 percent. 
During the accelerated growth at the beginning 
of adolescence, the increase in muscle growth 
is greater than during any other period of years. 
This is particularly true for boys. During ad- 
olescence, girls have a greater increase in fatty 
tissue than do boys. Fatty tissue distributes 
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throughout the body giving a maturing girl the 
physical appearance of a young woman. The 
muscular development of a maturing boy brings 
about the manly appearance of a young man. 

The large increase in muscle which occurs in 
boys during adolescence is accompanied by in- 
crease in strength and physical skills. A coach 
can expect that a boy who is a very good athlete 
at fourteen will be a much better athlete when 
he is seventeen because he will be taller and 
heavier and also will have had three more years 

_ of experience. : 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND PERSONAL STATUS 


Being well developed physically has many 
advantages. It contributes to good health and 
it equips one with energy and endurance for 
playing and working. A good appearance makes 
a favorable impression, which is helpful socially 
and vocationally. 


Puberty Puberty marks the end of childhood 
and the beginning of adolescence. At puberty, 
sexual maturing is under way and progresses 


CHANGES IN BODY PROPORTIONS FROM BIRTH TO ADULTHOOD 
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Courtesy Enjay Chemical Company 


When children are very young, they enjoy playing in each other’s company. As 


°Y grow older, they learn to play cooperatively. 


rapidly during the adolescent period of life. 
aaa maturing accompanies the very rapid 
his of the genitals and the body as a whole. 
E aus growth is sparked by the hormones, 
of et given off by the increased activity 
Pituitary, the thyroid, and the sex glands. 
Le Physical growth starts a few months 
Ina the onset of puberty and lasts for two 
durin e years. Most of the general body growth 
ara Ee olescence takes place for both girls 
oys ha S during the first half of adolescence. 
an fice more growth from twelve to sixteen 
girls do. The genital growth continues rap- 


idly during the most of the teens for both sexes 
but slows down in the late teens to achieve ma- 
turity at about twenty. Up to the age of puberty 
the genitals develop very slowly. About 80 per- 
cent of their growth is achieved after the age 
of fourteen. 


Social change In the teens, boys and girls 
become more interested in each other. Girls 
actually develop boy interest earlier than boys 
develop girl interest. The reason for this is sim- 
ply that girls mature earlier than boys. This 
accounts for the fact that girls tend to favor 
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Courtesy MONY, Mutual of New York, 
photo by Jim Collier Studios, Inc. 


The development of social relationships and feel- 


ings is an important outcome of the childhood 
years. 


boys who are a year or two older than them- 
selves. Boys are nearer the level of maturity of 
girls who are a year or two younger and, there- 
fore, are suitable companions. This is especially 
true during the early teens. Later the boys catch 
up, and then an age differential is less important. 

Teenage youth have the biological drives that 
may turn their attention to marriage and are 
biologically capable of becoming parents. How- 
ever, they are not Psychologically, socially, or 
economically ready for marriage. The transition 
from childhood to adulthood is difficult under 
the best conditions. Taking on adult responsi- 
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bilities abruptly, often at the expense of formal 
education, increases the difficulty greatly. 

It is important for young people to have rich 
social and educational experiences during the 
teen years. It is desirable, too, that they have 
some job experiences and be firmly on their 
way to a suitable vocation. The chosen vocation 
may require vocational education or a college 
degree and/or further professional training be- 
fore the person is prepared for a position and 
ready financially for marriage. To live a suc- 
cessful life, a person must manage his drives, 
needs, and impulses. 


Rates of development There is a steady 
progressional development of the body until ma- 
turity is reached, but people differ in rate of 
development. Among individuals of the same 
age, some are advanced and some are slow in 
developing. However, most are typical, or 
average. 

One way of determining actual physiological 
maturity is an X-ray study of the hand or wrist 
of a growing person. In infancy and early child- 
hood, some parts of the skeleton are cartilage, 
or gristle. With growth, more and more of the 
cartilage turns to bone. By comparing the 
amounts of cartilage and of bone shown in 
the X ray with the amounts typical for the age 


of the person, his skeletal age can be deter- 
mined. 


Personal appearance Some young people of 
high school age are sensitive about. their ap- 
pearance, feeling that some physical feature 
makes them unattractive, They do not realize 
that almost everyone has a physical feature or 
characteristic that he wishes were different. 
Many of the things that young people worry 
about, such as a large nose, childlike appear- 
ance, poor complexion, and change in voice, 
will become less conspicuous or entirely disap- 
pear in time. For example, the nose grows 
faster than the rest of the face just before and 
during the early teen years and then grows 


little if at all. By adulthood, the nose and the 
rest of the face are likely to be in good 
Proportion. 

It is important for a young person to learn 
to accept his body and features which cannot 
be changed. For example, wide hips, narrow 
shoulders, short or long neck, height, and the 
size of feet and hands cannot be changed. How- 
ever, one can learn to select design, colors, and 
materials in clothing which minimize or cam- 
ouflage a defect. 

By studying the problem and working at it, 
a young person can make great improvements 
in his appearance. Special exercises will help to 
improve posture. Underweight or overweight 
can usually be corrected under the supervision 
of the family doctor. Cleanliness and a diet low 


in sweets, chocolate, and fats will help to over- 
come complexion problems. In addition, care- 
ful grooming of hair, skin, and clothing helps 
a person to present an attractive appearance. 

A pleasing appearance enters into one’s at- 
tractiveness to others. However, physical at- 
tractiveness alone will not carry one very far. 
To establish lasting friendships and interpersonal 
relationships, a person must cultivate other as- 
sets and develop attractive behavior. 


PHYSICAL ABILITIES 


During an infant’s first days and weeks, he has 
very limited physical abilities. He can move his. 
arms and legs, but he is unable to move his 
body from place to place. He grows rapidly and 


Adolescence is the time of transition from childhood to adulthood. 
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before many months he is able to crawl and then 
to walk. 

During the growing years, strength and skill 
increase. In other words, a person is stronger 
and has more physical capacity at six than at 
five, at fourteen than at thirteen, and at nine- 
teen than at eighteen. There is a steady increase 
in athletic, or motor, capacity from year to year 
until the physical prime is reached. Prime in 
terms of strength, endurance, and skill is prob- 
ably between the ages of twenty-three and thirty. 
Small men reach their prime a few years earlier 
than this seven year span and large men prob- 
ably a little later. After thirty, an athlete who 
depends on speed, endurance, and skill for his 
living may find that it is becoming difficult to 
keep up. After thirty-five, he is sure that he can- 
not, and by forty he is aware of considerable de- 


Cleanliness and good grooming help a person to 
Present an attractive appearance. 


Courtesy Dial Soap 


cline. Relatively few professional athletes sur- 
vive in competition until the age of forty. 

Girls differ from boys in their developmental 
pattern of physical and motor skills. Their ath- 
letic skills or abilities increase until the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, after which the increases 
are small. This is true of speed of running and 
distance jumping. In ball-throwing distance, 
there is a little improvement during the later 
teens. This leveling off in physical abilities may 
be caused by the growth pattern of girls and 
their mode of living. They gain very little in 
weight and height after the age of fifteen. Also 
their weight gain, mainly in fat, does not in- 
clude much muscle. When girls reach the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, they generally lose interest 
in games requiring running and jumping. They 
turn more to social activities and away from 
strenuous sports. Great women athletes, however, 
are usually at their best in their twenties. 

Physical abilities do not exclude the mind, but 
they are not primarily mental in nature. Physi- 
cal abilities can be understood in terms of certain 
features and requirements, The nervous system 
and the sense organs are involved as is indicated 
by the term sensorimotor abilities. 

One of the requirements is strength. Many 
physical activities require strong legs, muscular 
arms, a sturdy torso or trunk, and a strong back. 
Such specific and all around strength is needed 
by a wrestler, a football player, a performer on 
the trapeze, and a laboring man, Even though 
the machine has taken many loads off the human 
back, there still is much human labor in the 
world that makes heavy demands on physical 
strength and endurance. 

Many physical activities require high speed 
and quick thrust. The athlete needs fast reac- 
tion time, a quick start, and a powerful push. 
He needs to move his hands, head, and other 
body parts very quickly and accurately. This is 
true for most athletic abilities. 

Many kinds of athletics and much highly 
skilled work demand less power of performers 
but require very superior coordination, balance, 
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During the growing years, there is a steady increase in strength and skill. 


and agility. Among such performers are high- 
Wire artists, technicians, ball players, jugglers, 
and musicians, 
__ Ís there a general physical or athletic capac- 
ity? If a person is very good in one sport such as 
baseball or basketball, will he be above average 
i Other sports? If a person is very inadequate 
n a given sport, will he be below average in 
ae Sports? In sports requiring similar physical 
ce Competence in one game generally indi- 
une reasonable competence in others. This 
mani with mental capacities which tend to 
° ansa themselves correspondingly in various 
that a Within reasonable limits, it is believed 
ae ae aay aa or psychomotor, abilities 
dexterit gth, speed, coordination, balance, and 
for ade Rait themselves in or are needed 
Ports and physical work. 


Physical growth, development, and activity 
give one not only athletic and sports skills but 
the physical abilities everyone needs for the hun- 
dreds of activities that depend on strength and 
skill. These are needed by the factory worker, 
mechanic, waitress, and millions of others. 


GROWTH OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


The nervous system is basic to mental capac- 
ity. The brain is the physical correlate of mental, 
or intellectual, potential. It includes the struc- 
tures on which mental functioning depends. 

At birth, the nervous system weighs about 34 
pound and it is about 10 percent of the total 
weight of the infant. In adulthood, the brain 
weighs about 3 pounds. It is interesting to note 
that if the brain were to maintain the same 
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relationship to total weight that it had in in- 
fancy, it would weigh about 13 to 20 pounds in 
adulthood. 

The nervous system, including the brain, 
grows less rapidly each succeeding year during 
childhood and adolescence. Examine the graph 
depicting the growth of the brain in terms of 
weight. Observe that growth is very rapid dur- 
ing the first ten years of life, especially the first 
five years, and that during the five years be- 
tween fifteen and twenty growth is comparatively 

_ slow. At the age of five a little over 80 percent 
of adult brain weight is reached, and at the age 
of ten nearly 95 percent of the brain growth has 
taken place. 

The growth of the head corresponds to growth 
of the brain. At birth, a baby’s head is very 


large in proportion to his whole body. In adult- 
hood, the head is proportionally small, even 
though, of course, it is larger than it was in 
infancy. There is not much growth in head size 
during the teens, and a hat that is a slightly loose 
fit at fourteen will be a good fit when adult- 
hood is reached seven years later. 

At birth the circumference of the head is 
about 60 percent of its circumference in adult- 
hood. At four years of age it is about 90 percent. 
At age fifteen the circumference of the head is 
about 99 percent of the circumference in adult- 
hood. The circumference of the head during 
childhood and youth is a larger percentage of 
the adult head size than is the percentage of the 


weight of the brain at any given age of the adult 
weight. 


Strength, speed, coordination, balance, and dexterity are required in many 
k 


sports. 
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GROWTH, MATURITY,AND DECLINE OF THE BRAIN a 
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Percent of adult weight of brain 
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Intellectual capacity The growth and develop- 
a of the nervous system is accompanied by 
ie aS in intellectual capacity. Thus, from year 
x 7 ar during childhood and the teen ages, there 
A are in capacity to understand, to re- 
Sas to think, and to learn. This is in fact 
o T the brain increases in size and complex- 
Erowid erefore, with, increasing age during the 
head. ee. children and youth can compre- 
ee re hase meanings. They can work 
ots mplex arithmetic and read more diffi- 
aterial. A child who saw a movie at the 


i 


age of six and understood little of it may enjoy 
the same movie at the age of nine. At the age 


of six he did not have the mental capacity to ` 


understand the concepts of the story, but at the 
age of nine, growth and experience have given 
him the mental capacities and abilities for un- 
derstanding the story and therefore enjoying it. 


Intellectual development Effective use of the 
brain furthers intellectual development. In order 
to achieve maximum mental and physical devel- 
opment, the physical structures should be used 
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fully. This does not mean that an individual 
should play and work excessively so that he be- 
comes overfatigued. It is desirable that he use 
his brain optimally by reading, calculating, writ- 
ing, and problem solving. Much intellectual 
stimulation and activity are obtained through 
experiencing—hearing, seeing, tasting, and feel- 
ing. Thus, going to school, traveling, being in 
new situations, and being with people help to 
develop the mind. The growth and development 
of the nervous system and the physical structures 
as a whole give a person increasing intellectual 
and physical capacities, but an abundance 
of fruitful activity accompanying the growing 
Dhysical structures is essential for maximum 
development. 


Young adulthood is the period of greatest vigor 
in the life span. Most young people choose, pre- 
Pare for, and begin careers. 


U.S. Army — ROTC 


The brain seems to be in prime condition 
during the third and fourth decades of life, or 
between the ages of twenty and forty to fifty. 
The years from twenty to the forties are the 
years of mental maturity, after which more or 
less decline sets in because of increasing age. 


THE LIFE SPAN 


For purposes of discussion, the life span is 
divided into periods on the basis of certain im- 
portant characteristics of physical growth and 
development, maturity, and decline. It should 
be kept in mind that maturation, maturity, and 
decline are continuous and changing. There are 
no periods or stages when physical characteris- 
tics and behavior are constant. Still the age 
periods chosen have some particular character- 
istics that warrant their being designated as 
periods. 

As you view the span of -life, think of the 
critical events and experiences that take place. 
There are some for each age. The first one is 
being born. Then there are beginning school, 
graduating, and acquiring diplomas and degrees: 
There are a number of critical experiences dur- 
ing the school career. There are the first job and 
subsequent promotions. Then there are dating, 
courtship, engagement, and marriage. Then chil- 
dren. There are many very important and spe- 
cial events in the usual life. This is only an 


introduction, and the reader can supply a num- 
ber of others. 


Infancy and babyhood During the first three 
years of life, a newborn develops into a very 
active youngster who can talk well enough to 
make his wants known. The rapid growth of the 
brain during the prenatal ‘period and the first 
few years of life gives a child a great potential 
for learning and for varied behavior. 


Childhood During the childhood years, chil- 
dren enter nursery school, kindergarten, or first 
grade. At six or seven they have usually gained 


Retirement can be a rewarding experience. 


Some reading and arithmetic skills and continue 
on their way to acquiring a formal education. 


Adolescence The adolescent years are ma- 
turing years, and transitions are made from 
Childhood to adulthood. This is a period when 
Problems come up, such as learning how to 
Study, choosing a career, getting along with peers 
and parents, having enough money, and dating. 
Some take on additional problems by early mar- 
oe delinquency, or antisocial behavior. Still 
ae typical adolescent manages his problems 
ae rly well and becomes a reasonably happy and 
ell-adjusted person. Some are very happy. 


Young adulthood 
from twen 
erably, T 


Over the twenty-year span, 
ty to forty, a person changes consid- 
his is the period of physical maturity 


Courtesy Bankers Life & Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. 


and, theretore, the prime of life. These are the 
years of great vigor and are the most vital years 
of adulthood, which on the average is fifty years. 
Those who go to college and professional schools 
spend some or most of the years in their twen- 
ties in obtaining advanced academic and profes- 
sional degrees. 

People usually marry and establish their 
homes during the twenties and thirties. It is then, 
too, that they sink deeper the roots of their 
careers. They affiliate with clubs, unions, and 
churches, take part in civic activities, and in 
general assume the adult role. People in their 
twenties and thirties enjoy good health, and the 
death rate is low. During the years from twenty 
to thirty-five the death rate increases very little, 
but after thirty-five there is a small but steadily 
larger increase annually. 
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AGE PERIODS AND PHYSICAL STATUS 
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AGE PERIOD YEAR SPAN PHYSICAL FEATURES OF PERIOD 


Infancy and 
babyhood 


Childhood 


Birth to 3 Very rapid physical growth, but at a declining rate, and very 


rapid brain growth occur during this formative period. 


3 to 12 There is steady, moderate physical growth for boys and girls. 
Boys are slightly larger than girls. There is much physical activity. 
Illnesses are usually minor, and the death rate is very low. Before 
the end of this period, accelerated growth starts fur some, 
especially for girls. 


Adolescence 12 to 20 The rate of brain growth is slow and declining. There is increased 


physical growth during first part of period. Boys engage in sports 
and athletics, and girls decrease participation in physical activ- 
ities. This is a healthy period and the death rate is very low. 


Young adulthood 20 to 40 Physical structures have completed their growth and development 
in the early twenties. This is the prime of life. 


Middle age 40 to 60 There are wide differences in people during this period. Some 


are in very good health and others are not. Physical energy 
declines, and the death rate rises. It is a very good period for 
many. 


Old age 60 to death Physical structures and capacities decline at an increasing rate- 


Health problems increase in number, and the death rate rises 
rapidly from year to year. There are very large individual differ- 
ences. 
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In a sense, the twenties and thirties are years 
when one proves himself, The degree of success 
that a person has during those years or the 


not. Health problems increase during this P& 
riod, but many enjoy good health, 


promise that he shows is a good indication of his 
future success or of what he is likely to do. 
Generally the degree of success attained during 
the twenties and thirties is preceded by a record 
of success in high school and college. There are 
differences and exceptions, but in principle the 
future is determined to a considerable extent by 
the present, and the present by the past. 


Middle age During the years from forty to 
sixty, most people pass their prime. Slowing 
down and considerable changes take place over 
the twenty-year span. Some become bald, the 
hair of some turns gray, and some gain excess 
weight. Some are in good health and some are 
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During the forties and especially during the 
fifties, many reach the summit of their careers 
and enjoy the benefits of the cumulative effects 
of their past efforts. Generally a person’s income 
and status reach their highest levels in the fifties- 
This can also be true of the sixties. 


Old age Old age is normally an age of evi 
dent decline in mental and physical powers. 

is officially recognized by retirement, which usu- 
ally takes place at ages sixty-five, sixty-eight, 
or seventy. Many people find retirement a trau- 
matic experience because they must discontinue 
their careers. They are at a loss as to how to 


spend their time. They feel great injury to the 
status. 


There is a favorable side of the retirement 
years, too. There are many who anticipate and 
enjoy engaging in activities for which they had 
little time during their working years. They have 
time to travel and visit people and places which 


they have longed to see. They can devote them- 
selves to hobbies, books, and special interests. 
Before retirement they acquired a know-how 
and finesse which they now utilize for enjoying 
a leisurely life of their own choosing. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


1. If an iodine deficiency occurs because 
of a malfunctioning thyroid gland, the 
brain of an infant or child will not grow 
normally. What effect will that have on 
the child's mental development? 

2. Suppose a boy stopped growing at the 
age of twelve, what effect would that 
have on his physical and athletic abil- 
ities? 

3. Discuss the relationship between physi- 
Cal status and personality. How does a 
person's physical development con- 
tribute to his personality? 

4. Before a person reaches the age of 
twenty-five, he has usually given rather 
clear evidence of how mentally capable 
Or intelligent he is. Does this square 
with the facts about mental growth and 
development? 


5. According to one research study, a large 
Percentage of delinquents tend to have 
well-developed bodies and to be strong 
Physically. Discuss possible causes for 

š this relationship. 


One baseball team is made up of the 
best major league players over thirty 
Years of age and the other team is made 
up of the best major league players 
under thirty years of age. In a series of 
games, which team is likely to win? 
Pick out the present-day stars and note 
their ages. Be guided by their present 
Performance. 1 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life... 


1. Observe the growth graphs of boys and 
girls. In what ways are they similar and 
what way are they different? It is sug- 
gested that you measure the heights 
and weights of boys and girls of dif- 
ferent ages. 

2. In reference to boxers, wrestlers, and 
various other athletes, it is said that a 
good big man is better than a good little 
man. Why? Check on the heights and 
weights of baseball, basketball, and 
football players. Why are boxers classi- 
fied according to weight? 

3. The adolescent period of life has its 
happiness and unhappiness, advantages 
and disadvantages, progress and frus- 
tration, or in general, its positive and 
negative values. List its principal ad- 
vantages and its main difficulties. j 

4. The teenage death rate from illness is 
very low. Death rate from accidents is 
high among teenagers. Why? What can 
be done about it? Make a list of teen- 
agers in your community who have had 
serious accidents, and note how the 
accidents might have been avoided. 

5. Good foundations in terms of health | 
practices, work habits, personality de- 
velopment, and education which are 
established during the growing years 
pay off later. Give examples of good 
and poor foundations and describe the 
adult lives of the persons concerned. 
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Chapter 1 5 


Intelligence 


Do you know that... 


intelligence is evidenced by one’s ability to 
observe, to remember, to reason, and to 
make use of facts and ideas? 

the IQ score is an estimate of one’s mental 
ability? 

intelligence is a basic factor, but not the 
only one, in determining success in school? 


intelligence is indicated by the effectiveness 
of one’s behavior? 


as the intellect develops through growth and 
training, a person can do more difficult 
and complicated thinking? 

intelligence tests measure mainly the apti- 
tudes for learning academic subjects? 

highly intelligent children usually maintain 
their high intelligence as they grow older? 

many people who test high on intelligence 
tests are not highly creative? 


KN 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES, such as sensation, 
perception, and reasoning are complex, even 
when they seem at first glance to be simple. A 
simple act, such as perceiving a book, actually 
involves many events. Light patterns stimulate 
the eye. A message is transmitted to the brain. 
The message is interpreted with the help of 
memory and previous learning. These events 
happen very quickly without conscious thought. 

Most experiences in life are more complex 
than perceiving an object because many psy- 
chological processes occur at the same time. 
As you read these words, your mind is doing 
many things. The ink on the page is a stimulus 
to vision, and you sense patterns of dark marks 
on a white page. The marks make patterns 
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which you perceive as words. You understand 
the meaning of the words because you remember 
having seen them before. The words express 
thoughts which you may accept or question. 
All the time you are thinking about the infor- 
mation conveyed by the sentences. 
Psychologists call the ability to perform many 
psychological tasks effectively intelligence. An 
intelligent person usually perceives situations 
correctly, reasons well, learns quickly, remem- 
bers important things, and can solve difficult 
problems. The effectiveness of mental processes: 
such as perception, memory, thinking, and rea- 
soning determines how intelligent a person !S. 
Intelligence is a feature of personality that 
has a great deal of influence on a person's be 
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havior. It is an important factor in determining 
progress in school. It affects a person’s adjust- 
ment, the vocation he will choose, and how he 
will express his interests and tastes. 


HOW INTELLIGENCE DEVELOPS 


As a child grows older, his body matures. 
The increasing maturity of his brain permits 
mental abilities to develop. He also has more 
complicated experiences, and he learns more 
complicated things than he could at an earlier 
age. Thus, the development of mental ability 
depends on biological maturing and on learning. 

Psychologists study how mental abilities de- 
velop by observing children of different ages as 
they play. They give the children carefully de- 
vised problems to solve and conduct experiments 
to determine if their hypotheses are correct. 

Much research on the development of 
thought has been conducted by the Swiss psy- 
chologist Jean Piaget and his students. Piaget 
began by observing his own children as they 
grew up. Since Piaget is a scientist, he was not 
content merely to admire and wonder at the 
growth of his children’s mental ability. He be- 
gan to conduct experiments while he played 
With his children to determine what kinds of 
Problems they could solve. He also studied the 
development of other children and worked out 
tests which psychologists all over the world use 
In research. 
pe sah on how children think indicates that 
eee of mental ability follows certain pat- 
en The abilities that a child acquires during 

period of his development are a foundation 
for those which follow. 
ay aa age two A child’s first intellectual 
Fi age is recognizing objects. This is not 
a ieee achievement. A newborn baby’s world, 
iis oe ett consists of sensory impres- 
Taqa ay Is eyes, his ears, his skin, and his 
near: the beginning, these impressions 

no ideas attached to them. 


Courtesy ESB Incorporated 
In today’s world, a complex combination of skills 
in perceiving, reasoning, and problem solving 
is often required. 


What is meant by recognizing an object? If 
you look at a baby’s rattle,. you know that it 
will still be there even if you look away or hide 
it under a blanket. A baby learns this simple 
idea slowly. 

A hungry baby of about six months of age 
is likely to cry and squirm when he sees his 
food. Thus, he has learned part of what is re- 
quired to recognize his food. But if the food is 
moved where he cannot see it, the baby stops 
responding immediately. When it is again 
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Courtesy MONY, Mutual of New York, 
photo by Jim Collier Studios, Inc. 


Intelligence grows as a child's experience with 
objects and ideas increases. 


brought into view, the baby cries and squirms 
again. For a very young baby, out of sight is 
truly out of mind. The baby acts as if an object 
outside his field of vision has vanished from the 
universe, 

During the next few months, the baby’s skill 
in dealing with objects increases. By the age of 
nine months, he will probably look for an ob- 
ject if it is moved from his field of vision. He 
may pull or push things aside to find an object 
he is looking for, At this age he still has much 
to learn about objects. For example, if he sees 
you hide a ball under a blanket, he may lift the 
blanket and find it. However, after he has mas- 
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tered this problem, if you put the ball under 
another blanket, he may be baffled. He may 
look under the first blanket, where he found it 
before. Then he may give up. If he loses a toy 
under a chair and has trouble in finding it, he 
may go and look under the sofa where he found 
it before. 

During these early months, the baby becomes 
increasingly able to control the movements of 
his hands, arms, and legs. He also learns to 
connect his movements with what he sees and 
hears. For example, he learns to reach the cor 
rect distance to grasp an objectand to look in 
the correct direction when he hears a sound. It 
takes most children about two years to master 
the idea of an object. 


Ages two to four When the child has devel- 
oped the concept of an object and has learned 
to connect his movements to his perceptions, 
he is ready to tackle the next intellectual task. 
This task is to develop symbols and use them 
to cope with his environment. Most children 
develop these skills between the ages of two 
and four years. 

At about the age of two, children learn to 
pretend. They can pretend to be sleeping OF 
pretend that a toy is sleeping. This simple kind 
of play is evidence that the child is capable of 
a new kind of thinking. He is using symbols or 
ideas to stand for things that go beyond what 
he can actually see and hear. This is a tre- 
mendously important skill. It makes possible 
the development of language, and language, le 
turn, leads to more elaborate use of symbols: 

By the age of two, a child has usually learned 
to imitate simple speech sounds. Now he is 
ready to develop true language—to use words 
for things. That is, he learns to use words 85 
symbols. He learns to repeat the words Mama 
and kitty and he applies them to objects. He 
may need time to apply the words properly: 
For example, he may call all women Mama oF 
call a dog kitty, but he is learning to use words 
to stand for things. 


A child’s use of a symbol may be observed 
when he looks for a lost toy. A three-year-old 
child who is looking for a ball is likely to wan- 
der about saying “ball, ball, ball.” He uses the 
word ball to stand for an object that is not 
present. It reminds him of what he is looking for. 


Ages four to eight A very important period 
of development occurs in the normal child dur- 
ing the years between four and seven or eight 
years of age. During this period, the child grad- 
ually learns to rely less and less on his percep- 
tions of the outside world and more and more 
on his thoughts and interpretations. At the be- 
ginning of this period, the child’s world is domi- 
nated by what he sees and hears. At the end 
of the period, he responds not only in terms of 
what he perceives, but also in terms of what he 
thinks about a situation. 

Consider an experiment that shows a kind of- 
thinking that the average four-year-old cannot 
perform. This experiment was first conducted 
by Piaget, and has been repeated many times 
by other psychologists. The experiment begins 
with the child and the experimenter playing 
with beads. The experimenter then gives the 
child a pile of red beads and himself an equal 
pile of blue beads. He gives the child a small 
glass and places a glass just like it in front of 
himself. He says, “Let's put the beads in the 
glass. Tl put one in my glass and you put one 
in your glass.” The child is able to perform this 
task very well. The experimenter continues to 
Play this game with the child until both glasses 
are nearly full. 

Now the experimenter says, ‘Which glass has 
aad beads—yours or mine?” The average 
ws noa knows the correct answer. He says 
head oth glasses have the same number of 
á AM Now the experimenter gives the child 
vie. narrow glass and gives himself a short, 
both ae ee psychologist suggests that they 
chila Sah pisip beads into the new glasses. The 
and the ex sa tall, narrow glass full of beads 

perimenter has a short, wide glass 


full of beads. The psychologist now asks, “Which 
glass has more beads—yours or mine?” The 
four-year-old child answers, “Mine.” When 
asked why, he says, “Because it is higher.” 
The child was doing fine until the beads were 
poured into glasses of different shapes. Then he 
made a mistake. Why? Because he was respond- 
ing to how things look. If it “looks like” there 
are more beads in one glass than in the other, 
he concludes that what appears to be true is 
really true. This is typical for a child of four. 
It is almost impossible to convince him that the 
number of beads in the two glasses is still the 


In the game of pretending, a child shows the 
ability to use symbols or ideas to stand for 
things. 


Courtesy Raytheon Company 
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Experiments with materials such as those in the drawing demonstrate the devel- 
opment of children’s mental ability. An average four-year-old will say that the 
glasses of the same size contain the same number of beads, that the balls of 
clay are the same size, and that there are the same number of buttons in both 
rows. However, he will probably think that the tall glass contains more beads 
than the short glass, that the flattened ball of clay contains more clay than the 
ball, and that there are more buttons in the row than in the group. 


same. He does not recognize the contradiction 
with what he said before—that the two amounts 
were the same. 

The four-year-old has not yet learned an im- 
portant idea. The idea is that amounts remain 
the same even if they change their shape and 


even if they do not look the same. To learn 
this idea is to learn to supplement perception 
of stimuli with thought and reason. Up until 
the age of four, the child has learned many 
things about his movements, his perceptions: 
and the symbols he attaches to his perceptions: 


Now he must advance to the next step: He 
must begin to think in terms of ideas. He must 
recognize that his perceptions sometimes fool 
him, and that he has to test his perceptions 
against memory and against what he knows to 
be true. He is ready to begin to learn to rea- 
son. By the age of seven or eight, most children 
can deal with problems like the one with beads, 
when their eyes tell them one thing and their 
reason another. 


Ages seven to eleven The next notable step 
in the growth of mental ability occurs between 
the ages of about seven and eleven. During this 
time the child begins to learn principles and to 
apply them. He is able to solve problems men- 
tally. For example, suppose you take six buttons 


from a box, show them to a child, and ask him 
to take just as many buttons as you have. A 
child of five or six will take one button at a 
time, line them up with your buttons, and stop 
when he has reached the correct number even 
if he knows how to count to six. A child of 
seven or eight, however, is more likely to count 
mentally and simply take six buttons. What is 
the important difference? The older child un- 
derstands a relationship between a concept 
(something he thinks) and objects (things he 
sees). During the early school years, children 
learn more and more relationships. 

Finally, at about eleven, the child is ready to 
acquire fully logical thought. This means that he 
becomes more and more able to think through 
complicated problems. He learns to let ideas 


The ability to plan and reason develops through experience and maturation. 
Courtesy Mitsui & Co. (U.S.A.), Inc. 


Courtesy Fansteel, Inc. 


The ability to understand and to apply principles 


is an important step in the development of in- 
telligence. 


stand for things. For example, he can let the 
symbol x stand for Jack’s age in solving an alge- 
bra problem. He is able to follow through com- 
plicated lines of reasoning. 


Adolescence The main difference between the 
way a fifteen-year-old thinks and the way a ten- 
year-old thinks is that a fifteen-year-old can 
think abstractly. He can solve problems even if 
he cannot see the objects involved. Consider the 
problem: “Harry is taller than Joe. Joe is taller 
than Bill. Is Harry taller than Bill?” Children of 
about ten can work this problem if they have 
seen dolls named Harry, Joe, and Bill. A fifteen- 
year-old can understand that this problem is 
just an example of many similar problems. He 
might solve the problem by using A, B, and C 
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to stand for Harry, Joe, and Bill and the symbol 
> to stand for “is greater than.” Then he would 
write the problem and the answer: 


IfA > Band B >C, then A > C 


He knows that he can use A, B, and C. or other 
symbols, to stand for s of people, volumes of 
liquid, or intelligence test scores in other prob- 
lems. He has learned an abstract logical idea. 

Abstract reasoning makes possible scientific 
and mathematical problem solving. Some peo- 
ple are able to go on to develop more and more 
complex skills in abstract reasoning. Scientists 
understand complicated things, such as the struc- 
ture of molecules, which most people understand 
only vaguely. 

The development of intelligence is a gradual 
process. The stages of development do not begin 
and end abruptly. The child moves gradually 
into more complicated and intellectual tasks as 
his ability develops. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

It is impossible to know precisely the level of 
a person’s intelligence because the person can- 
not be observed in all situations that require him 
to use his intelligence. However, it is possible to 
estimate a person’s intelligence by means of in- 
telligence tests. These tests have been developed 
by psychologists. They include a variety of prob- 
lems that require accurate perception and rea- 
soning. They also include items that reflect things 
that persons could have learned from their every- 
day experience. If a person performs well on an 
intelligence test, it is estimated that he is highly 
intelligent. If he performs poorly, it is estimated 
that his intelligence is low. It is important to 
remember that these scores are estimates of in- 
telligence. They are not final and absolute 
verdicts 

Some intelligence tests are given to one per- 
son at a time by a professional psychologist. 
These tests are used often in counseling. Other 
tests are given to a group of people at one time: 


There are several kinds of questions that most 
intelligence tests include. 


Examples of test items The following ex- 
amples will give you an idea of the kinds of 
items included in intelligence tests. There are 
many more kinds of test items. Most tests in- 
clude vocabulary items. The words to be de- 
fined range from very easy to very difficult. 

Tests for young children often include nam- 
ing of objects, such as the parts of a doll’s body. 
There are also items for older children, adoles- 
cents, and adults that involve familiar objects. 
They usually call for more complicated judg- 
ments. For example, a question might be, “How 
are a bird and a plane alike?” 

Another kind of test item concerns practical 
judgment or common sense. An example is, 
“Why are there traffic lights on city streets?” 

Many intelligence test items emphasize mem- 
ory. The examiner may say a series of numbers 
for the person being tested to repeat, or he may 
read a sentence and ask for it to be repeated. 
The list of things to be remembered is longer for 
older children and adults than for younger chil- 
dren, 

Some test items require responses with the 
hands, They include jigsaw type puzzles, arrang- 
ing pictures to make a story, and making designs 
with blocks. These kinds of items are especially 
useful with persons whose native language is 
not English and persons whose language train- 
Ing has been weak. 

Some test items are problems requiring a 
Variety of intellectual skills—remembering, per- 
ceiving accurately, reasoning, and interpreting. 


Mental age Mental ability increases as a child 
grows older. Psychologists often describe the 
mental ability of a child by comparing his per- 
formance with that of other children. One con- 
cept that is sometimes used is mental age. 
ie a child’s performance on a test is equal to 
a average performance of children who are 
years and seven months of age, his mental 


Courtesy American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


The ability to symbolize makes possible new kinds 
of learning. 
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Scientific experiments require abstract reasoning and problem solving. 


age is rated as ten years and seven months. His 
mental age may or may not be the same as his 
actual age. If the child is eight years old, his 
mental age is considerably above his chronologi- 
cal age. This indicates that he has developed 
mentally more rapidly than average. If the child 
is thirteen years old, his mental age is below his 
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chronological age, which indicates that his men- 
tal development has been slow. 

By definition, most children are at or neat 
their chronological age in mental development. 
Of course, some children are mentally behind or 


; (z. 
ahead for their age, as some are small or larg 
for their age. 


Intelligence quotient Psychologists sometimes 
use an index to represent the rate of mental de- 
velopment. It is called the intelligence quotient 
or IQ. The IQ expresses the relationship of men- 
tal age (MA) and the chronological age (CA). 

The IQ was originally defined as a ratio of 
MA to CA, multiplied by 100: 


1a = MA x100 
CA 


By this definition, a person whose MA is the 
same as his CA has an IQ of 100. Thus, an IQ 
of approximately 100 is considered normal. Ifa 
person’s mental age is greater than his chrono- 
logical age, he is bright for his age and his IQ is 
greater than 100. The IQ of a person whose 
mental age is less than his chronological age is 
less than 100. 

IQ is no longer computed as a ratio. Instead 
the score is based on statistical calculations. Data 
have been collected on thousands of persons 
at all age levels. If a person performs as well as 
average for his age level, he is given a score 
of 100. Thus an IQ that is 100 or close to 100 
i8 “normal.” Psychologists consider the range 
from 90 to 109 IQ to be normal. About half of 
all people have an IQ in this range. 


Range in IQ There is a wide range in IQ. It 
extends from near 0 to about 200. The most 
severely mentally handicapped are incapable of 
caring for themselves, and even as youths and 
adults must be taken care of as if they were 
infants, Although their mentality cannot be as- 
Sessed by a test, it can be estimated that their IQ 
is only slightly above zero. The number of per- 
Sons so severely handicapped is very small. 
Š It is also difficult to determine that a given 
individual has an IQ of 200. Occasionally, but 
Very seldom, a child will be found whose mental 
ey is twice or very nearly twice his chronologi- 
in ae Also, the number of people whose IQ is 
I e 180s and 190s is very small. About half 
e people have an average IQ of approxi- 


Courtesy Danskin Sportswear 


Most children are at or near their chronological 
age in mental development. 


mately 100, ranging from 90 to 109. As the 
IQs increase or decrease from 100, the number 
with those IQs decreases. Thus, fewer people 
have an IQ of 80 than 90, fewer people have 
an IQ of 70 than 80, and so on down to the 
lower limit. Fewer people have an IQ of 120 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


& 


Dull normal 16% Bright normal 16% 


In-between group 7% Superior 7% 


Handicapped 2% 


| 


Gifted 2% 


Jas 


stat a SS 


100 110 120 13 


Intelligence quotients 


than 110, fewer have 130 than 120, and so on 
to the upper limit. 


THE GIFTED 


Various erroneous notions were formerly held 
about exceptionally bright or gifted children. 
It was believed that the brightness of childhood 
faded away and that very bright children ended 
up as only average adults, It was commonly 
held that bright children Were peculiar in their 
behavior and physically underdeveloped. 

Research has dispelled these incorrect ideas. 


It is now clear that gifted children generally 
become gifted adults. 


Studies of gifted children Many studies have 
been made of highly intelligent children, and 
the results agree quite well. The most extensive 
of all the studies was started about 1921 by L. 
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M. Terman and his associates. A total of 1,528 
children, who scored very high on mental tesfs» 
were chosen to be studied. Their average 1” 
was 151, and only a few had an IQ a little ae 
low 140. Their average age was eleven. p 
people still are being studied, and they will a 
studied as long as they live. This is called ° 
longitudinal or genetic study because the sam 
subjects are studied over a long period of wae 
As children, these gifted people were a lit š 
taller and a few pounds heavier than a 
children of their age. They were in a little es 
ter than average health, and were emotionally 
healthy. They were ahead of other children x 
leadership, but about average in their acceP 
ance by others. On character tests—tests 9 
honesty and integrity—the gifted scored high. 


e 
Progress of the gifted What progress n 
these very bright people made? Their educ 


tional progress was outstanding, as one would 
expect. The proportion who graduated from 
college and earned advanced degrees was about 
eight to twelve times that of students as a whole. 
They were also very successful vocationally. 

The personal adjustment of these gifted men 
and women has also been better than the aver- 
age. Fewer of them have been in trouble with 
the law than in an average group of compar- 
able size. The record of their marriages is about 
average or a little better than average, as in- 
dicated by occurrences of divorce. Members of 
this gifted group have experienced better than 
average health, and their death rate has been 
lower than average for people of their ages. 
The occurrence of psychoses, or severe person- 
ality disorders, has been about the same as for 
the public-at large of the same age. Alcoholism 
has been only about half as frequent as for the 
Population at large. 

The notion that a person who is superior in- 
tellectually is by nature weak in other respects 
is not borne out by the facts. On the contrary, 
high intellectual ability tends to be accompanied 
by other above-average qualities. This does not 
hold true for every individual, but it is clearly 
the trend. 


Mentally retarded or handicapped people are 
deficient in varying degrees. All of them require 
Special help, patience, and sympathy. 

A few people are so severely handicapped 
that they are helpless and require continuous 
care. These people often spend most of their 
lives in hospitals, or have to be waited on like 
infants by their families. They are often in 
Poor health, and frequently die young. 

Persons whose retardation is not quite so se- 
vere may be able to learn a few skills and to 
help take care of themselves. They make little 
Progress in school. They should be taught in 
oot classes, where special attention is paid 
© social development and interpersonal skills. 


From the book David, John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 


Many mentally retarded children can learn skills 
if taught with care and patience. 


From the book David, John Knoz Press, Richmond, Va. 


DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED* 
nS ee) 


DEGREE OF 
RETARDATION 


PRESCHOOL AGES 
(0-5) MATURATION- 
DEVELOPMENT 


SCHOOL AGES 
(6-20) TRAINING- 
EDUCATION 


ADULT (21 AND 
OVER) SOCIAL- 
WORK ABILITIES 


— On — — U U U Uu 


Profound 
(IQ below 20) 


Severe 
(IQ 20-35) 


Moderate 
(IQ 36-52) 


Mild 
(IQ 53-68) 


Gross retardation; needs 
nursing care. 


Poor motor development; 
speech is minimal; gener- 
ally unable to profit from 
training in self-help; little 
or no communication skills. 


Can talk or learn to 
communicate; poor social 
awareness; fair motor de- 
velopment; may profit from 
self-help; can be managed 
With moderate supervision. 


Can develop social and 
communication skills; little 
retardation in sensorimo- 
tor areas; rarely distin- 
guished from normal until 
later age. 


Some motor develop- 
ment present; cannot 
profit from training in 
self-help; needs total 
care. 


Can talk or learn to 
communicate; can be 
trained in elemental 
health habits; cannot 
learn functional academ- 
ic skills; profits from 
systematic habit train- 
ing. 


Can learn useful aca- 
demic skills to approxi- 
mately fourth-grade 
level by late teens if 
given special education. 


Can learn academic skills 
to approximately sixth- 
grade level by late 
teens; cannot learn gen- 
eral high school sub- 
jects; needs special edu- 
cation particularly at 
secondary school levels. 


Some motor and 
speech development; 
totally incapable of 
self- maintenance; 
needs complete care 
and supervision. 


Can contribute par- 
tially to self-support 
under complete su- 
pervision; can de- 
velop self-protection 
skills for a con- 
trolled environment. 


Capable of main- 
taining himself in 
unskilled or sem" 
skilled occupations; 
needs supervision 
and guidance when 
under mild social or 
economic stress. 


Capable of social 
and vocational ade- 
quacy with proper 
education and train- 
ing; frequently needs 
supervision an‘ 
guidance under set! 
ous social and €00- 


nomic stress. 
“U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


In their teens, they can learn simple vocational 
skills which prepare them for jobs requiring 
only simple or routine activities. 

Most retarded persons are only moderately 
haudicapped. They are usually unsuccessful in 
school, and if they reach high school, they be- 
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come discouraged. Moderately retarded people 
are educable, however. Many of them can learn 
to read and to acquire simple arithmetical skills. 
The moderately handicapped need special tra! 
ing. Their vocational aptitudes are probably 
better than their academic abilities, and they 


can be trained for unskilled or semiskilled jobs. 
It has been found that well over half of this 
moderately handicapped group will develop so 
that they can hold jobs and take care of them- 
selves. They are so successful that they do not 
need the services of a social worker or special 
financial aid. However, a considerable portion 
of the handicapped, depending in part on de- 
gree of defectiveness, are dependent on their 
families and government agencies for control 
and financial assistance. Some do better than 
others because of greater vocational and per- 
sonal competence. 

Methods of teaching and caring for the men- 
tally retarded are improving constantly. Psy- 
chologists are discovering new ways of applying 
principles of learning to make the most of the 
individuals potential. Medical researchers are 
developing methods for preventing some forms 
of retardation by treatment for the pregnant 
mother and for the newborn baby. Successful 
methods of preventing retardation caused by Rh 
blood incompatibility, hydrocephalus, galacto- 
semia, and phenylketonuria (PKU) are in use. 

There is no longitudinal study of mentally 
handicapped children which parallels Terman’s 
study of the gifted. It would be desirable to 
have, for instance, a group of 2,000 subjects 
with IQs say from 40 to 70, who were chosen as 
children, studied extensively, and then studied 
Periodically during different periods of their 
lives. Then there would be reliable data on the 
success and failure of the mentally handicapped. 
Knowledge of how to train them to care for and 
Support themselves would also result. 


THE NORMALLY INTELLIGENT 


What can be expected of the normally in- 
telligent person? In general, he is fully capable 
of leading an independent, productive, and re- 
warding life. He keeps informed of current 
Events, participates in elections, holds responsi- 


ble Positions, and makes valuable contributions 
to his community. 


MENTAL ABILITIES 


Intelligence is composed of many mental 
abilities. The abilities tend to go together. That 
is, if a person is good at one kind of thinking, 
he probably is good at other kinds. There are 
exceptions, however. Sometimes a person may 
be only average in one ability but superior in 
another. Research has shown that a number of 
special abilities are important. 


Verbal ability Reading skill, the size of one’s 
vocabulary, and the ability to write well all 
depend to a large extent on verbal ability. Since 
so much of learning depends on reading and 
listening to ideas expressed in words, verbal 
ability is extremely important. It is probably the 
part of intelligence that is most closely related 
to success in high school and college. 


Numerical ability Some people find mathe- 
matics easier than others. Everyone has to work 
to learn the concepts and procedures of math- 
ematics. To some the concepts make sense 
quickly, while others have to struggle to under- 
stand them. Numerical ability usually goes with 
verbal ability. For example, students who are 
good at reading are usually also good at arith- 
metic. People are seldom very low in one of 
these abilities and very high in the other. Fairly 
often, however, a person may be high in verbal 
abilities and only average in numerical abilities, 
or vice versa. 


Spatial ability The understanding of relation- 
ships between objects in space is spatial ability. 
In the study of geography, a student may be 
especially talented in interpreting maps and dia- 
grams. He may also be successful in geometry 
because he has an especially good comprehen- 
sion of lines and angles. When surfaces, angles, 
and lines are involved, his understanding is 
especially good because of a high capacity for 
place, space, and area relationships. This is a 
capacity architects and engineers need. 
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Ability is developed through training and Practice. 
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Mechanical ability Understanding the complex 
workings of machines is mechanical ability. The 
boy who can find out what is wrong with a car 
by thinking about how the engine works and 
deciding what tests to perform is a good example 
of someone with high mechanical ability. This 
ability is needed by mechanics and also by 
many engincers and technicians. 


Abilities and yocations In most kinds of ac- 
tivity, many abilities are called for at the same 
time. In physics, chemistry, and biology, for 
example, a scientist deals with many concepts 
that are expressed in words. Thus he needs 
verbal ability. He must also be able to under- 
stand complex equations, visualize such unseen 
things as molecules and lines of force, and build 
and work with special apparatus. These activi- 
ties thus require numerical, spatial, and me- 
chanical abilities. 

Although most activities require many abili- 
ties, it is also true that different activities 
emphasize different abilities. Verbal ability is 
essential for success in academic subjects such 
as literature and languages and in the legal pro- 
fession. Salesmen also require verbal ability. On 
the other hand, mathematics and science, and 
the professions of engineering and accounting 
emphasize numerical ability. This is one reason 
Why when one is making decisions about educa- 
tion and vocations, he should know his strengths 
and weaknesses. One can often increasé his 
chances of success by choosing a vocation that 
'S well suited to his strongest abilities. 


INTELLIGENCE AND CREATIVITY 


What abilities are needed to be creative in 
art or music or writing or science? Is intelligence 
enough to make one creative in these fields. 

If you think about the intelligence test items 
described in this chapter, you may notice that 
they have something in common. They are 
ayes ons that have only one correct answer. 

1° Person being tested must think carefully 


and accurately to get the correct answer. The 
ability to do this is very important. But in art 
and music and writing and research there is 
usually not just one way of doing things. In fact, 
a creative person tries to find a new way that 
has not been discovered by other people. Is 
this creative ability the same as intelligence? 

A number of psychologists have studied this 
question. The answer is not yet fully known 
because the research is still being done. How- 
ever, some new ideas are beginning to be 
developed. 

To study creative ability, psychologists have 
developed some new tests of creativity. There 
are a number of kinds of tests of creativity. 


Number of ideas Most tests of creativity con- 
tain items that measure the number of ideas 
that a person has. Here are some examples. 


1. Name all the ways of using a telephone book 
that you can think of. 

2. Name all the ways of using a safety pin 
that you can think of. s 

3. Here are some figures. Write down all the 
„things you can think of that each figure sug- 
gests. Do not hesitate to write down anything 
you can think of, so long as it is something 
the figure suggests. 


OO 
O 


Each of these items can have many answers. 
One might think of using a telephone book to 
stand on to reach something, to burn for fuel, 
to hold a door open, to keep papers from blow- 
ing away, and many other things. The first 
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Creativity is evidenced in trying out new ideas. 


figure may remind someone of a Christmas tree, 
a sailboat, a clown’s hat and nose, an upside- 
down ice cream cone, and many other things. 
In scoring tests of this sort, the researchers 


simply count the number of ideas that the per- 
son gives, 


Uniqueness of ideas A second kind of score 
in creativity tests involves the uniqueness of a 
person’s ideas. Does the person have some ideas 
that occur to few other people? Obviously, crea- 
tive work requires original and unusual ideas. 
In creativity tests, researchers can use the same 
kinds of items illustrated above. After many 
people have taken the test, the different ideas 
expressed are counted. If many people suggest 
using a telephone book to look up telephone 
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numbers, this idea is not considered ba ae 
But if very few people suggest using it to te 
the alphabet to a child, that idea would i 
considered unique. Thus a person would ° 
scored for the number of unique ideas he gives, 
as well as for the total number of ideas. 


Results of creativity testing What has bee? 
learned from research on creativity tests? 2 
First, the abilities tested in creativity tests ie 
not the same as intelligence—at least as a 
usual intelligence tests measure it. Someone ft 
have high scores on both types of tests, ‘ 
having one ability does not necessarily mean 
has the other. a: 
Second, the abilities reflected in creativity 
tests are related to some important achieveme™ 


For example, in one study, students who pro- 
duced many ideas and many unique ideas 
achieved more success in activities outside the 
classroom than students who did less well on 
these tests. The activities included art, writing, 
science, and leadership in organizations. Stu- 
dents who scored high and low on a traditional 
intelligence test achieved about the same as 
each other in these fields. 

In summary, research is beginning to make 
clear that there are creative abilities that are 
not the same as intelligence, as intelligence is 
usually measured. Of course, some people are 
both highly intelligent and highly creative. But 
most people have a combination of abilities that 
can lead to a rewarding life and to important 
accomplishments. 


INTELLIGENCE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Most people wonder at one time or another 
how intelligent they are. Some have been told 
the result of an intelligence test they have taken 
and wonder how to interpret the score. If the 
Score is high, does this mean that one will auto- 
matically succeed in life and work? If the score 
is lower than one expected, does this mean 
that hope is lost? What difference should in- 
telligence make in thinking about oneself? 

As you review this chapter, you will proba- 
bly think of a number of things to keep in mind 
In thinking about your own intelligence. A few 
of them are summarized here. 

First, one should remember that an intelli- 
Sence test score is only an estimate of one’s 
mental ability. The real measure of one’s abil- 
Nay is his accomplishment over many years. For 
this reason, many wise psychologists and coun- 
Selors do not tell the individual what his test 
Score is. Instead, they discuss with him the gen- 
Gell level of his performance and suggest the 
Kinds of school subjects and occupations that he 
can be expected to do well in. 

_ A second thing to remember is that intel- 
ligence is only one factor in accomplishment. 


Energy and industriousness directed toward a 
goal are at least as important. The person who 
thinks his high IQ score assures him of success 
is doomed to disappointment. Unless he con- 
tinues to improve his skills in solving problems 
and reasoning, and continues to learn new things, 
his ability will deteriorate. On the other hand, 
the person whose score disappoints him can 
probably learn to use the abilities he has to 
better advantage. Most people can improve their 
ability to solve problems by following principles 
of clear thinking and acquiring good learning 
habits. 

Another thing to remember is that there are 
many kinds of abilities. Great scientists and writ- 
ers usually have very great abilities to think 
abstractly and thus most have a high IQ. Even 
if one does not have the mental ability of a 
great scientist, however, he can learn to under- 
stand a great deal about the world and apply 
it to his problems. Sometimes abstract thinking 
ability is considered to be the only kind that 
matters. While this ability is very important, 
there are many others that are also important. 
A person with musical, artistic, social, mechani- 
cal, or athletic ability can make a great con- 
tribution to society, and can use his abilities 
to build a rewarding life. In choosing a job, 
or a course of study, or an avocation, it is wise 
to know one’s strong points and to make choices 
that emphasize them. By a combination of per- 
severance, continual learning, and emphasis on 
special skills, most people can achieve success 
and accomplishment. 

If one wishes to find out about his abilities 
and what they suggest about his decisions, the 
person who can help most is a guidance coun- 
selor or a psychology teacher. A guidance coun- 
selor is professionally trained to interpret test 
scores and other evidences of ability and to help 
students make wise decisions. A psychology 
teacher has studied a wide range of psycholog- 
ical information and techniques, and is in an 
excellent position to understand the individual 
student. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class . 


us 
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There is a saying to the effect that, “lf 
you are so smart (intelligent), why 
aren't you rich?” Discuss. 

A child who is seven years old has a 
mental age of ten. What does that 
mean? How might the parents recog- 
nize this? 

Do bright children develop certain un- 
derstandings at a younger age than dull 
children? Explain. 

What is the relationship between mak- 
ing many mistakes and intelligence? 
Do you think that some people who test 
high on mental tests sometimes behave 
in unwise or unintelligent ways? Dis- 
cuss. 

Assume that 1,000 boys and girls have 
an average IQ of 125, but none below 
115. How will they get along in terms 
of: (a) schooling, (b) occupation, (c) 
income, (d) delinquency and crime, 
(e) alcoholism, (f) sickness and death, 
(g) marriage. 

How might a majority of persons who 


are moderately handicapped mentally 
become self-supporting? 


10. 


Discuss the possible outcomes of a 
longitudinal study of a group of men- 
tally handicapped subjects. 

It has been discovered that many highly 
creative people have a high IO. One dis- 
tinguished group had an average of 
165. Does this mean that most people 
with such a high IQ are creative? 
If tests of creativity are reliable, what 
might be expected of students who 
score very high on such tests? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life .. . 


13 


2. 


Think of a student whom you regard as 
being intelligent. Why do you think so? 
Let us assume that you can have one of 
the following IOs: 90, 115, 140, 165, 
190. Which do you choose or how 
bright would you like to be? Explain. 
Think of the various abilities—verbal, 
numerical, spatial, social, and mechan- 
ical. Try to analyze yourself in terms of 
those abilities. 

Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Edison 
were very creative. Give a number of 
their creative achievements. 


Chapter 1 6 


Personality 


Do you know that... 


Personality refers to all of an individual's 
characteristics and behavior? 

some personality tests consist of ambiguous 
material on which the test taker projects 
his personality? 

Personality is still not well understood and 
there are many theories to explain it? 


EVERYONE is familiar with the word personality 
and has probably used it and heard it many 
times in talking to others. Thus a boy telling 
about a girl he dated says, “I like her. She 
has a wonderful personality.” A girl describes 
an acquaintance with the comment, “She is nice 
enough, but she certainly hasn’t much 
Personality,” 

They are using the word personality in its 
Popular sense—that is, how a person affects 
others. In other words, the popular idea is that 
the person who makes a good impression on 
Others has a good personality. The person who 
makes a bad impression on others has a bad 
Personality. The person who makes little or no 
impression on others has little personality. 

As used in psychology, much more is in- 
cluded in the term. Actually personality refers 


theories about extroverts and introverts orig- 
inated with Carl Jung? d 

one psychologist thinks that by typing the 
physical structure he can learn what cer- 
tain aspects of the personality are like? 

everyone is constantly making judgments of 
the personalities of others? 


to all of an individuals characteristics and 
behavior. 

Descriptions of personality abound in biogra- 
phies and novels. The following excerpts from a 
book about Winston Churchill * show what the 
term personality properly refers to: 

“Perhaps it was the way his mind worked 
that made his mental processes as wayward and 
eccentric as those of his father. It was a mind 
open to ideas but often closed to reason; a 
mind not judicial in any sense, not logical, not 
analytical. He reached his conclusions by a 
process of intuition.” 


*Charles Moran, Churchill, Taken from the Diaries 
of Lord Moran, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1966, pp. 828-833. 
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Personality refers to all of an individual’s characteristics and behavior. 
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“He did not at any time submit to an in- 
tellectual discipline that might have engrained in 
him the importance of accuracy and the ad- 
vantage of systematic study.” 

“He loved a fight and looked forward to 
Questions in the House, enjoying the back-chat.” 

“Meanwhile one is conscious of a certain 
largeness of soul, a freedom from envy of others 
that I count the brightest jewel in his crown.” 

“If he was not given to self-criticism, he was 
not vain. If he was selfish and self-centered, he 
was not worldly.” 

“He felt he was born to govern men.” 

“But from the beginning, the will to conquer 
was there. ‘Never-—they were his own words— 
‘never give in.’” 

“Winston was a competitive animal, and the 
desire to excel soon came to dominate his days.” 

“He became a man with a mission; absorbed 
in the conduct of the struggle.” 


PERSONALITY TESTS 


Another good way of seeing what the psy- 
chologists mean by personality is to examine 
personality tests. The purpose of some of these 
tests is to obtain an all-round picture of a 
person’s personality. Other tests are used to in- 
vestigate only a few aspects of personality. 


Personality questionnaires There are more 
than two hundred tests using questions and an- 
Swers to investigate one or many personality 
traits. These are tests that you are likely to have 
Some contact with, for they are used in industry 
and counseling as well as in research. The fol- 
lowing are typical questionnaire items: 


1. Do you worry about your own future? 
Yes No[] Sometimes 
2. Do you feel that most people are better 
liked than you? Yes No[] Some- 
times [] 
3. If you had to choose just one of the follow- 
ing, which one would it be? (1) being a 


salesman, (2) being a librarian, (3) being 
a car mechanic 

4, I prefer to associate with people who are 
(1) lively and gay, (2) quiet, (3) in 
between 


On the basis of a test taker’s answers, the 
authors of one question-answer personality test* 
believe that they can tell where he belongs on a 
scale from low to high as to: 


1. Sociability 

2. Brightness 

3. Maturity 

4. Aggressiveness and independence 
5. Enthusiasm and freedom from care 
6. Conscientiousness and persistence 
7. Venturesomeness and spontaneity 
8. Tough-mindedness and realism 

9. Trustfulness and adaptability 

10. Practicality 

11. Forthrightness and naturalness 
12. Serenity and self-assurance 

13. Conservativism 

14. Self-sufficiency 

15. Self-control 

16. Relaxation and lack of tension 


These above are called source traits, that is, 
traits that affect much of a person’s behavior. 


Projective techniques In anyone’s personality 
there is much that cannot be directly observed. 
Some of it is so intricately entangled with so 
many strands that it is difficult to isolate it for 
examination. Some of it is so deeply buried in 
the unconscious that there seems hardly any 
way of getting at it. 

Everyone makes guesses about such hidden 
material, sometimes rashly jumping to conclu- 


*Copyright © 1956, 1962, 1967. Institute for Per- 
sonality and Ability Testing, Champaign, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Authors: R. B. Cattell, H. W. Eber, and 
M. M. Tatsuoka, There are forms for adults, high 
school students, and children. 
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sions. An example is the comment, “Oh, he’s 
just jealous,” when a man said, “I don’t think 
my parents should lend all that money to my 
sister. They’ll never get it back.” The facts were 
that the man knew his sister, was right in his 
judgment of her, and was genuinely concerned 
for his parents. 

Sometimes guesses about the deep wells of 
the personality are based on enough evidence 
to come close to the truth. For example, a wo- 
man in speaking of her employer said: “I think 
he doesn’t like women, though I doubt if he 
really knows this about himself. When he wants 
to get some advice about the business, he al- 
ways gathers a little group of men to consult 
with, though there are women who have been 
here longer and who are very competent. Also, 
since he has been here, there have been only 
two women promoted, but eight men. Then, 
too, he is likely to make remarks like, ‘That’s a 
woman for you,’ when a woman makes a small 
mistake and yet says nothing when a man makes 
a bigger one.” 

Is she right in her guess about her boss’s 
Personality? It would appear that she is. How 
can one know for sure? Even the man himself 
might find it difficult to say. 

Is it possible to get at hidden and even at 
buried elements in the personality through a 
test? The psychologists who have devised what 
are called projective techniques believe that it is. 
This is the theory on which they are based. 
Ambiguous material—that is, material that 
might be interpreted in many different ways—is 
put before the test taker for interpretation. His 
interpretation of the material, it is believed, will 
be governed by his particular interests, needs, 
desires, viewpoints, and fears. In other words, 
he will project his own personality on the am- 
biguous material. What he says, then, will be 
a cue to what he actually is. 

There are more than seventy-five such pro- 
jective tests available. One for children is in the 
form of cartoons about the life of a family of 
dogs. In another one for children, the subject 
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is asked to draw a house, then a tree, then a 
person. A third example is a test using incom, 
plete sentences, such as “My mother . . . > 
which the test taker finishes. In a fourth, the 
test taker is asked to construct what he pleases 
with painted blocks of various shapes. In all of 
these tests, the interpretations given by the in- 
dividual are believed to show basic tendencies 
in his personality. 


The Rorschach Inkblot Test One projective 
test, the Rorschach Inkblot Test, is said to be the 
most popular of all personality tests and is used 
more often by psychiatrists and clinical psy- 
chologists than any other one. It has been 
estimated that it is given to a million persons 4 
year in the United States. 

It consists of ten inkblots. Five are in black 
and gray. Red appears on two others. Several 
colors occur in the final three. The person taking 
the test is asked to tell what he sees in each blot. 

The Rorschach Inkblot Test ¢an be given 
only by a person who has had a long period of 
training in doing so, usually a year and a half. 
His work in tabulating and interpreting the 
answers is very involved. When he has finished, 
he believes that he has information such as the 
following about the person who has taken the 
test: 


1. His level of intelligence 
2, Whether he is operating up to his mental 
capacity 

3. How he approaches problems 

4. How broad his interests are 

5. What his general feeling tone is 

6. How he feels about himself 

7. How he responds to other people 
8. How he reacts to trouble 

9. How emotional he is 

10. How clear his perceptions are 

11. How self-confident he is 
12. What his attitude toward authority is 
13. How realistic he is 
14. How dependent he is on others 


ked what he sees 
= inkblots and as atten- 
bject is shown > d. For example, 

gene sashan Test re scored, and fri he of close observation. 
in thom: His repulse ae blots may indicate the ia may show breadth of 
son eae ne aralle o f different figures in each reveal some inhibition 
Seeing s rina agai related to the shading may 
interests, any res 
of feelings. 
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Ption Test, the subject is shown pictures such as this 
“This is a test of imagination, one form of intelligence. Your task 
ake up as dramatic a story as you can for each picture.” It is be- 


lieved that the subject will identify with one character in each picture and 


reveal much about himself through his stories. 


Thus, the complexity of personality is brought 
out. 


The Thematic Apperception Test Another 
well-known projective technique is the Thematic 
Apperception Test, TAT. This test consists of 
thirty pictures. Some of the Pictures are used in 
testing adult males, some with adult females, 
some with young boys, and some with young 
girls. 
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The person taking this test is asked to ma 


up as dramatic a story as he can for a 
picture. When the results are analyzed—@' 
this is a complicated process—answers Loe 
following questions about the person are given: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


What are his drives? ideas 
What objects, activities, people, or M 
attract him? 

What ones repel him? 


Z= 


4. What are his hidden feelings and emotions 
like? 

5. What are his attitudes toward the past? The 
present? The future? About which of these 
periods of time is he the most anxious? 


It is believed that the person taking the test 
will make the hero of his stories like himself. 
Thus, if he says in one of his stories, “His father 
is a cold, hardhearted man who has no sym- 
pathy for anyone,” he will be revealing how he 
feels toward his father. If he says, “Nothing ever 
went right for him and this time, too, there was 
trouble with his plans,” he will be showing how 
he himself feels about his activities. If he says, 
“This shows a birthday party with all of the 
boy’s friends gathered round. Everyone likes the 
boy very much and it is a very happy occasion,” 
he will be telling something about how he re- 
gards his own social relationships. 


Purpose of personality tests There are many 
reasons for wanting to find out what an indi- 
vidual’s personality is like. One is that everyone 
is interested in himself and would probably 
welcome a test that would tell him with abso- 
lute surety what he is like in all the details of 
his nature—though in some cases it might take 
a good amount of courage to face such facts. 
However, personality tests are not yet this 
dependable. 

Employers need information on prospective 
employees. Aside from work skills, personality 
is a very important factor in how well a person 
gets along on the job. It would be helpful for 
an employer to know with certainty how an 
applicant gets along with others, how honest he 
is, how dependable, how conscientious, and 
how well suited to a particular job in tempera- 
ment. If there were a personality test that could 
be relied on without question, it would be a 
great boon to all employers. 

Employers would also have a use for such a 
‘test in helping an employee to improve his ad- 
Justment to his work. Someone may not get along 


well in his job because he is hampered by per- 
sonality flaws that he could correct. Sometimes, 
too, a personality test might reveal character- 
istics that would suggest the advisability of trans- 
ferring the employee to another department or 
of putting him under another supervisor. 

Psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, as well 
as school counselors, make use of personality 
tests to get a quick assessment of what is 
causing trouble in the personality of someone in 
need of help. The Rorschach Inkblot Test is 
frequently used for this purpose, but other pro- 
jective techniques as well as paper-and-pencil 
tests are also utilized. 

Finally, many psychologists carry out research 
involving personality. They want to know what 
makes a personality develop as it does, how 
certain life experiences may affect it, and how 
personalities differ. One question might be, 
“What kind of changes are brought about in 
children’s personalities through the use of much 
group activity in the classroom?” Another might 
be, “What personality characteristics are typical 
of the people in a certain primitive society?” 
Still another might be, “How much change do 
two years of psychoanalytic treatment bring in 
the personality?” Personality tests are needed 
for such research. 


Validity of personality tests Someday, no 
doubt, there will be tests that can be absolutely 
depended upon to give accurate and complete 
information about the makeup of the person- 
ality. Although present-day personality tests are 
often helpful, they are not completely trust- 
worthy. 

It is a very difficult task to invent items for 
a personality questionnaire that will actually re- 
veal the important facets of personality. It is 
equally difficult to be sure that certain kinds of 
responses to the items really indicate quality of 
social adjustment, amount of anxiety, degree of 
industry, for example. In other words, how safe 
is it to judge the meaning of 7 yesses, 5 noes, 
and 3 undecideds in respect to 15 items. This 
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all has to do with the important question of 
validity: Does the instrument actually test what 
the test maker says it tests? 

Aside from this vital question, there is also 
another: Does the test taker know himself well 
enough to give a dependable answer to an item. 
Consider the statement: “I seldom say anything 
that will hurt someone else’s feelings.” Someone 
who is not much aware of the feelings of others 
may really not know if he does hurt them. How 
much, then, can his answer be trusted? 

There is also the possibility of misinterpre- 
tation of a test item. Consider someone reading, 
“I do not often suffer from bad moods.” One 
person might interpret bad moods as meaning 


Each individual in this group is demonstrating 
characteristics of personality. 


Courtesy Lear Siegler, Inc. 
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“irritated, cross.” Another might give the mean- 
ing “depressed, blue” to the words. 

Finally, there is another chance of error with 
personality questionnaires. Answers can be 
slanted toward giving not the truth but the de- 
sired impression. Test makers use various tech- 
niques to prevent this but are not wholly 
successful. Ve 

There are criticisms of projective tests, too. ` 
Some psychologists put little faith in them. The 
difficulty lies in the matter of validity—Does it 
really test what it is supposed to test?—and in 
interpreting the test performance. For example; 
imagine that you are looking at an inkblot and 
make the response, “There are clouds rapidly 
moving across the sky.” Suppose this is inter- 
preted as showing that you are an imaginative 
person. You might well think, “But how can 
you say for sure that such a response really 
means that?” 

This is a severe criticism, actually going fo 
the heart of how much the test is worth. How” 
ever, both the projective tests and the question 
naire type have value. Some of them have 
proved fairly dependable in making predictions 
about the test taker’s behavior. Some provide 
a good basis for discussion of the individual's 
personality and for further investigation. 


A DEFINITION OF PERSONALITY 


Having observed what is included in perso?” 
ality by reading the quotations about Winstor 
Churchill and by looking at personality test 
items, you should now be at the point where 8 
definition will make good sense to you. Here 1 
such a definition: Personality is the dynamie 
organization of an individuals characterist!© 
ways of responding to himself and to his: °% 
periences. Four of the words in this definitio” 
are of great significance. 


1. Dynamic: The word dynamic refers to 2% 
tion. Personality is not an unchanging, 
static collection of traits. It is what mI 


. Childhood experiences affect adult personality. 


be called an action system. For example, 
say that your attitude toward people in gen- 
eral is a positive one—that it tends to be 
optimistic. This does not mean that there 
lies in you a stereotyped, unchanging re- 
sponse to people. Rather, how you respond 
will depend on your state of mind at that 
time, on the person, and on the situation. 
On another occasion, your response may be 
somewhat different. 


2. Organization: The various traits in the per- 


sonality are related to each other and affect 
each other. There are all kinds of intercon- 
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nections and all degrees of influence. Some 
traits affect many feeling responses, many 
choices, many behavior patterns. An example 
is shyness. It may affect how a person han- 
dles an interview for a job, what job he 
takes, how he gets along at work, his ac- 
quaintance with the opposite sex, his choice 
of a marriage partner, and, of course, much 
else. In contrast, some of a person’s food 
likes and dislikes may play only a subor- 
dinate part in the personality organization. 
Responding: An individuals ways of re- 
sponding to anything include more than his 
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The common viewpoints 
traits of its members. 


observable behavior. The first response is 
perception. Along with this comes a feeling 
response and, often, a thought response. 
Then there may or may not be an observable 
action response. 

Characteristic: No two individuals will re- 
spond in the same way to a situation, Even 
though they may seem to behave in similar 
ways, the total responses are different, Each 
Person’s response to any situation is as dis- 
tinct from any other person’s as is his finger- 
print or his voice print. That response will 
include his exact perception, the kinds and 
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and practices of a culture influence the personality 


shades of feeling that come, his exped 
tions, anticipations, memories, and the Pie 
cise form of his behavior, as well as D 
interrelationships involved in these. No 0 
else could duplicate this pattern exactly- 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


h 
An individual acquires his personality par k 
three influences: his capacities and porci 
ities, what he learns through his experien 
and self. 


His capacities depend on his structures: his 
brain. and the rest of his nervous system, his 
muscles, glands, senses, and all that makes up 
the human body. Intelligence, talents, sensory 

` acuteness or failure, muscular coordination, ap- 
pearance, and health, all influence his develop- 
ment of characteristic ways of responding to 
himself and to his environment. 

His infinitely varied experiences provide the 
ways of learning how to see himself, how to 
regard other people, how to meet difficulties, 
how to feel about all of the different objects 
and places in his life, of learning what will in- 
terest him and what will not, what kinds of 
behavior will bring rewarding experiences and 
what will bring unhappy ones. 

Self, at each point of experience, will provide 
the interpretation and use that will make that 
experience a part of his personality. 


The effect of physical structure What a person 
is physically affects what he becomes psycho- 
logically in many ways. A star player’s attitude 
toward basketball, his skills, the way he chooses 
to spend his time, his reactions to other people, 
his perception and evaluation of such objects as 
chairs, beds, and cars, his ambitions, and much 
else, were all molded to some extent, if not 
largely, by the fact that he is tall and also 
Wwell-coordinated. 

Two young people at a university have such 
high intelligence that one is a graduate student 
in advanced mathematics at the age of fifteen 
and the other is a teaching assistant in the math- 
ematics department at the age of sixteen. Con- 
Sider how their remarkable brain structure has 
directly or indirectly affected their interests, 
their attitude toward school, their vocational 
choices, their feelings about themselves, their 
relationship with other students, their relation- 
ship with adults, and other personality charac- 
teristics. 

These are exceptional people. But everyone 
has experiences that are chosen or formed or 
at least partly influenced by what he is physi- 


Physical structure influences personality. 
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Cultural influences appear in many forms. Each person’s experience will be a 


little different from that of anyone else. 


cally. His height puts him into a certain rela- 
tionship with other people. Whether he is taller 
than most, about the same height as most, or 
shorter than most will make a difference. His 
attractiveness of face will affect his feelings 
about himself as well as the attention he gets 
from others. His health will affect his energy 
level and thereby how much he does and how 
vigorously he does it. His muscular development 
and coordination will determine whether or not 
he engages in sports. All of these experiences 
and many others—will build enduring charac- 
teristics into a developing personality. 

Of the physical influences on personality, one 
of the most important is an individual’s sex. A 
boy will have many experiences that are differ- 
ent from a girl’s, and these will leave their 
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imprint on his personality. Any aspect of p 
personality may be affected, but an individua i, 
particularly aware of how his sex affects de 
attitudes toward the opposite sex, his attitu x 
toward his own physique, his vocational inte 
ests, his relationships with fellow workers, an 
his recreational interests, for example. 
Common experiences Any society has maa 
common viewpoints and common practices t 
are referred to as its culture. These all affect ie 
formation of personality, either directly or i 
directly. The characteristics given below are s y 
to be typical of the American culture. Have* 
also become a part of your own personality 
In the American culture, the object of li 
to be a success. 


Americans want to make money but also 
spend freely. 

Americans delight in gadgets. 

Americans tend to smile a great deal. 

Americans believe in romantic love as a basis 
for getting married. 

Americans believe in the right of dissent. 

Americans feel that their country and forms 
of government are superior to all others. 

Americans want to be popular with others 
and want their country to be popular with other 
countries. 

Americans think more highly of the business- 
man than of the artist. 

Americans believe that 
important. 

Americans always want to be replacing the 
old with something new. 


progress is all- 


Unique experiences Cultural influences are 
common experiences. Actually, of course, each 
person’s experience of that culture will be a little 
different from anyone else’s because he is differ- 
ent from anyone else. Nonetheless, cultural 
influences have a great deal of similarity for all 
members of a society. 

Each member of a society, too, will have many 
experiences that are not common to the whole 
population, and for which there will be no pre- 
vailing attitude with which to be indoctrinated. 
These may be undramatic, day-by-day occur- 
rences, such as daily successes and failures in 
schoolwork and daily experiences with other 
people. Yet either singly or in accumulation, they 
will contribute something to the personality, af- 
fecting self-respect, social attitudes and skills, 
work habits, reactions to disappointment, and, 
of course, much else. 


The self in personality development Whatever 
an individual is at any given moment—self, or I 
—affects his experience which in turn will affect 
his Personality. In other words, / make choices, 
T have expectations which may or may not be 
fulfilled, 7 feel the pleasures or pains of what 


happens to me, J make interpretations. Thus 7 
help decide what kind of experiences I will have 
and / give them the shape they take in my 
personality. 


THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 


Psychologists do not as yet understand per- 
sonality very well. Much specific information 
about the nature of personality is needed and 
still missing. Many generalizations about how 
personality operates are still not proved or dis- 
proved. 

There are many different theories, as a result, 
as to how personality should be viewed and as 
to what general principles can be applied to 
it. Such theories do not tell the whole story of 
personality, but they are enlightening. 


The psychoanalytic theory Sigmund Freud, 
the inventor of psychoanalysis, is the best known 
of the historical figures in psychology. He spent 
almost all of his years in Vienna, earned a de- 
gree in medicine, specializing in neurology 
(study of the nervous system). He became in- 
terested in working with maladjusted people 
through a friend, Dr. Josef Breuer, who was 
treating a young woman, Anna O. This patient 
found that she felt better about her troubles 
when she told Dr. Breuer all about them. She 
called the sessions with him talking cures. 

This, in a sense, was the beginning of psycho- 
analysis, though it was some years before the 
actual technique was worked out. During this 
time and later, Freud was thinking about what 
makes people behave as they do. He learned a 
great deal from the long periods he spent listen- 
ing to his patients, but his creative mind went 
further than that and ideas flowed from him. 
Some of them were not new, but he looked into 
them more fully, elaborated on them, and made 
people aware of their importance. For example, 
it was known before Freud that a great part of 
the mind, the unconscious, has tremendous in- 
fluence on behavior. Freud emphasized the im- 
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Unconscious 


Repression 


Dreams 


Id 


Ego 


Superego 


Pleasure Principle 


Reality principle 


Libido 


Instincts 


Oedipus complex 


Defense mechanisms 


Importance of 
childhood 


Freud classified mental activity as being conscious, preconscious, or uncon- 
scious. What one is aware of at any moment is conscious. What one can pull 
into awareness at will is preconscious. Mental activity that cannot be made 
conscious, that cannot be observed directly, is unconscious. Unconscious 
activity must be examined indirectly, through cues to its existence, almost as 
a detective would work. As an example, anxiety often occurs without the 
individual’s being able to explain why he feels as he does. Since there must be 


some mental activity to cause anxiety, that activity must occur in the 
unconscious. 


š š i i Ə 
When something is consciously put out of consciousness, it is said 10) ee 
suppressed. When something is hidden in the unconscious without consciou 
knowledge, it is said to be repressed. 


n t 
Dreams are the royal road to the unconscious, said Freud. He believed tha 
dreams are a disguised expression of what is hidden in the unconscious. 


+ ki f 
The whole makeup of the personality may be separated into three kinds O 
material. One kind is the id, one’s primitive unlearned nature. 


The ego is the ordinary, everyday self, the self that is in contact with reall 
what an individual thinks of as “l.” It is sometimes called the executive So! 


' 

toatul s 
The superego is roughly equivalent to the conscience. It is an individu f 
feelings of right and wrong, proper and improper, as derived from his parents: 


Š e 
It is the pleasure principle that motivates a young child. This means that h 
does whatever he wants the moment the desire arises. 


;za impel 
The reality principle involves postponing action as the realities of life imp 
an individual to do. š 


: ! 
The libido is all of an individual's psychic energy. The term is generally 
used to name sexual energy. 


a 
Freud talked of a life instinct (all of the self-preservation impulses) and In 
death instinct (destructive impulses). The word instinct is not found today R 
psychological writing about human beings except as psychoanalysts use 


of 
The Oedipus complex is the particular attachment of a child to the parent 
the opposite sex and is often accompanied by jealousy of the parent of 


Same sex. 


sast š se 
Unrealistic ways of handling threats to one's sense of worth are defen 
mechanisms. Rationalization is one example. 


rie $ , he 
An individual's past is part of him. He cannot understand himself unless ñ 
understands the experiences he has had since birth. What is more, m8 


i ial 
childhood needs, attachments, and orientations are still active and influent 
in the adult. 


Eee 
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portance of the unconscious and also found out 
more about it. With other ideas, he was the 
originator and developer. 


Introversion and extroversion Carl Jung 
(1875-1961) worked with Freud for a time 
but came to disagree with him and originated his 
own theories as to what personality is like. From 
among them, those concerning introversion and 
extroversion would be of particular interest to 
the reader. 

Jung believed that everyone has an inborn 
tendency to turn his attention and his thoughts 
either more often to the outside world (extro- 
version) or more often to the inner world of the 
mind (introversion). The extrovert enjoys peo- 
ple and things and places for what they are. The 
introvert enjoys the thoughts, the feelings, and 
the fantasies that these things arouse in him. 

If this theory is correct, then it has consider- 
able importance. If an individual leans toward 
extroversion or introversion, then he should 
make the most of the tendency. If he naturally 
inclines toward being out among people and 
engaging in vigorous action whether at work or 
in recreation, then he should make an oppor- 
tunity for this kind of experience. If, on the other 
hand, his taste runs to reading, meditation, quiet 
appreciation of art, music, and poetry, he should 
See to it that he has the solitude to make use of 
this bent. 

At the same time, everyone should work to 
keep some balance in his life. In other words, 
he should try to take on some of the character- 
istics of his opposite type. The extrovert should 
be true to his nature but also attempt to develop 
Such characteristics as the ability to enjoy quiet 
appreciations and thoughtful examinations of 
his experience, The introvert should balance his 
natural inclinations toward solitude by trying to 
be more outgoing. 

. Jung was talking about what he thought were 
inborn tendencies. He believed that each type 
Ba its own advantages, but that neither type is 
Superior to the other. The words introvert and 
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A person who enjoys music, art, reading, and 
meditation should reserve time for these activities 
and, in addition, arrange for participation in activi- 
ties with other people. 


extrovert are also used by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists to describe an entirely different matter, 
something not inborn but learned—adjustment. 
According to this second usage, someone is said 
to be introverted if he tends to be afraid of life 
and uneasy with people and stays to himself for 
those reasons. A person is said to be extroverted 
if he is comfortable and easy in his relationships 
with others, unafraid of life. The two uses of 
the words should not be confused. 
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time to solitary activities. 


Self-actualization theories Carl Rogers and 
Abraham Maslow—as well as several others— 
believe that there is in everyone a strong drive to 
become all that he is capable of being, a drive 
toward self-actualization (see pages 183-185). 
This may be illustrated by a comparison. When 
a baby reaches the point of being capable of 
walking, he has an unquenchable urge to walk. 
He tries and falls, tries and falls, but keeps on 
until he is able to walk. He has an urge to be- 
come what he might become. He has an urge to 
be self-actualized, or self-realized. Similarly, 
Rogers and Maslow would say, everyone has 
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A person who enjoys competitive games may balance his life by devoting some 


the urge to become what he might become- ie 
they believe, is a driving force in the person i 

Rogers also emphasizes the fact that how 
individual sees the world, other people, and dif- 
self is reality for him. The same reality A 
ferent for each person who perceives it. far 
how you perceive yourself is the real you as er- 
as you are concerned. How someone else m 
ceives you is the real you as far as he IS ya 
cerned. It is possible to understand some 
else's behavior only if the observer knows pes 
the individual is perceiving the circumsta? 
that call forth that behavior. 


Body-typing theories There have been many 
efforts to discover what the personality is like 
through typing the body. 


Phrenology. About two hundred years ago, 
Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828), an anatomist, 
said that what a person is like can be measured 
by the bumps on his skull. He believed each 
small area of the brain is the location of a par- 
ticular characteristic, such as language, self- 
esteem, or honesty, and that the bulge of the 
skull at that point shows how much of the char- 
acteristic is present in the personality. This 
theory, called phrenology, is worthless. There is 
no evidence that there is a specific location in 
the brain for a specific trait. In addition, the 
shape of the skull does not exactly match the 
shape of the brain. 

Nonetheless, the idea of body typing as a key 
to the personality is an inviting one. If it worked, 
it would make understanding the personality 
very easy, for it is a simple matter to measure 
the body. If body measurements could reveal the 
psychological nature of a person, then personal- 
ity measurement would be much simpler than it 
is now. 


Somatotypes. A psychologist, William H, 
Sheldon, has been working for some years at 
trying to discover a relationship between physi- 
cal types and those elements of the personality 
closely allied to the physical, which he calls 
temperament. The whole process is called 
Somatotyping (somato meaning “body” ). 

A person whose body is characterized by soft 
roundness is called an endomorph. Such a per- 
son, says Sheldon, is comfort loving, greedy for 
affection, slow to react, warmly interested in 
people, tolerant, insecure, and conventional. 

A person whose body is square and hard is 
called a mesomorph. He is active, energetic, 
aggressive, adventurous, indifferent to pain, 
dominating, and courageous. 

A slender, small-boned person is called an 
ectomorph. He loves solitude, dislikes noise and 


. 


distractions, is unadventurous, reacts poorly to 
pain, and tends to be secretive. 

For all three types, Sheldon gives many more 
traits than are given here. Few people, of course, 
fit exactly into any one of these classifications. 
They are therefore graded from 1 (very little) 
to 7 (the greatest amount). Thus if a person's 
classification is 4-4-2, he would have an average 
degree of endomorphy and mesomorphy, but 
only a slight amount of ectomorphy. The temp- 
erament would be deduced from this. 

Whether or not Sheldon is correct in his 
theory is debatable. Some psychologists are very 
skeptical. Others are more open-minded to its 
possibilities but believe that it must be investi- 
gated much further. 


JUDGING PERSONALITY 


Sometimes people make judements about an 
individual’s personality based on perception of 
his manner, facial expression, or actions in only 
one situation. This is pure guesswork and the 
conclusion is as likely to be wrong as right. 
Nonetheless, there are people who make com- 
mitments on the basis of such impressions. “He 
looks so honest,” they may say, or “You can tell 
from the look in his eyes that he is a kind man.” 

People are often hired on the basis of job 
interviews in which quick appraisal is made. In 
such circumstances it is, of course, possible to 
tell if the applicant is attractive in appearance, 
well-spoken, poised, and knowledgeable. But 
much more about him cannot be determined 
this fast, and the person who is hired may turn 
out to be very different in personality from what 
the interviewer expected. 

Quick personality judgments are made fre- 
quently in everyday life. Have you jumped to 
conclusions about a person upon being intro- 
duced to him or after observing his behavior for 
a short time? If nothing of importance hangs on 
your opinion, it does not really matter whether 
you are right or wrong. But if it does, you 
should beware of the chance impression. 
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When you know someone for a long time, 
you develop a fairly dependable opinion of what 
he is like. Usually what this amounts to is the 
ability to predict what he will do in certain sit- 
uations. In this way you have a basis for making 
adjustments. For example, you know what will 
please him, what will make him angry, how 
much he likes to talk, what he finds amusing, 
how dependable he is, and how he sets about 
work he has to do. This ability to predict the 
behavior of those you live and work with is es- 
sential for smooth relationships. 

With a few people in your life you may de- 
velop more insight. You come to know how they 
see themselves, what their hidden desires and 
urges are, how they regard their successes and 
failures, what their deepest ambitions are, what 
they like in other people and what they dislike, 
and how they feel in various situations. Yet even 
with people you know well, you make guesses 
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It is probably impossible for anyone to understand another person completely. 


and many times your guesses are wrong or only 
partially right. It is probably impossible to un-' 
derstand another person completely, even some- 
one you have lived with for years. 

It is important to be cautious in making judg- 
ments about the personalities of others. There 
are several possibilities for error. 


Insufficient evidence Jack has twice gone on 
a canoe trip with an uncle who loves the out- 
doors, is a good woodsman, a good sport, and 
altogether a good companion. Jack, who knows 
him only through these two vacation periods, 
admires his uncle more than any other man of 
his acquaintance. 

He was very much shocked, therefore, to heat 
from his mother that the uncle and his wife are 
getting a divorce. What is more, the boy’s mother 
and father think that the uncle is completely at 
fault. He is selfish and inconsiderate with his 


wife, spends as little time as possible with her 
and their small children, and, when he gets an- 
gry, is brutal toward them. 

Jack has not seen this side of his uncle nor 
has there been any opportunity to do so. Out in 
the woods or on the river, with an admiring and 
companionable nephew, the uncle was happy 
and pleasant. In his family life, where other de- 
mands are made on him, he reveals very differ- 
ent traits. 

The point of this illustration is that the more 
evidence one has about someone, the better one’s 
judgments of him are likely to be. With little 
evidence, misjudgments are highly probable. 


There is almost unlimited 
reting another person’s 
s for that 


a person 


Misinterpretations 
possibility for misinterp 
behavior and, particularly, the reason 
behavior. An amateur psychologist, 
who has slight knowledge of psychology, may 
be quick to explain and label others, not realiz- 
ing that there is much that he does not know 
about the complexity of human personality. 

A woman says that she loves flowers and loves 
gardening. However, her neighbors notice that 
she hires people to do all the outdoor work and 
that she never digs, plants, weeds, or mows. 
“She is a phony,” said one of the neighbors 
about her. The neighbor does not know that the 
woman has arthritis and is unable to do the work 
herself. 

4 A man who teaches history is 
his classes, insisting on attentio 
work, He is not an inspiring teacher or com- 
fortably easy with his students when he meets 
them outside of class. “He hates kids,” say those 
students. This is not true. He is better explained 
by the fact that he is socially a somewhat in- 
hibited person. He is also a real student himself 
and loves his subject. He has as high ambitions 
for his students as he does for himself. 


very strict with 
n and careful 


The halo effect Sometimes people judge a 
personality by just a few qualities that have made 
a strong impression or even by just one. If they 
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Persona 
ness and stress. 


lity affects an individual’s reaction to ill- 


like something, they may feel that he is wholly 
admirable. 

A boy was in a crowd through which a candi- 
date for political office was walking. The boy 
had also attended the candidate’s meeting that 
morning, standing in the front row at the court- 
house steps where the speech was given. As the 
candidate passed through the afternoon crowd, 
he reached over and took the boy’s hand, say- 
ing as he did so, “J saw you giving me a little 
support this morning. Mighty nice to see you 
again.” 


Later the boy said, “He’s great. Anyone can 


see that he is the best man for the office.” He 
formed a conviction of the man’s worth purely 
on the basis of the personal attention he re- 
ceived from him and without having concrete 
knowledge to support his belief. This is the halo 


effect. 
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The need for an open mind Irt is easy to mis- 
judge people, even those you think you know 
well. Therefore, it is important to avoid coming 
to final conclusions about associates until you 
have known them for some time. Then be pre- 
pared to change your mind if evidence of a 
contradictory nature comes to your attention. 


WHAT IS A GOOD PERSONALITY? 


Your personality is greatly responsible for how 
you get along with others, how you meet troubles 
and disappointments, how you organize your ac- 
tivities, how you view your future, how you view 
the world, how you react to objects, places, and 
situations, how you spend your leisure time, and 
much else. If your personality serves you well, 
it is good. If it handicaps you, you can improve 
it. 


A personality is good if: 


1. Attitudes toward other people are fair and 
generally positive. 


2. Skills in dealing with other people are effec- 
tive. 

3. Relationships with others are generally good 
and in some cases warm and close. 

4. Attitude toward the world is one of interest 
and, as well, confidence in the ability to get 
along in it. 

5. Attitude toward self is generally favorable. 

6. Reactions to disappointment and troubles 
are courageous and sensible. 

7. Attitudes toward work are ones of interest 
and perseverance. 

8. Interests are varied and engrossing. 

9. Attitudes toward sex are wholesome. Atti- 
tudes toward members of the opposite sex 
are ones of self-confidence, appreciation, 
and, in some cases, love. 


In other words, a good personality is one that 
is helpful and one that is free of such trouble- 
makers as bad habits, needless fears, inferiority 
feelings, cowardice, hatreds, incompetence, and 
childishness. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class . . . 


1. Look at the 16 source traits listed on 


page 299. Take each characteristic 
given for Winston Churchill and try to 
fit it under one of these traits. 

Look at the picture illustrating the TAT. 
Let each person in a group tell a dra- 
matic story to fit it. Note how different 
the stories are. 

Note the questions used in research on 
personality, pages 302-303. Make up as 
many others as you can. Try to be really 
inventive. This may help you see how 
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many unanswered questions on per- 
sonality there might be. 

4. Personality is a dynamic organization. 
Illustrate the dynamic quality by show- 
ing how changeable would be any re- 
sponse. An example would be the 
response to the offer of a luscious piece 
of cake. Show how the response woul 
differ if it were breakfast time, if you 
were dieting, if you had just had dinner 
and dessert. 

5. Personality is an organization. Think of 
personality as being represented bY 
several tree trunks close together with 
interweaving branches. The trunks rep- 
resent major traits. The tiny twigS 


10. 


represent unimportant traits. Give ex- 
amples of “trunks” and “twigs.” 
Anyone’s response to anything is likely 
to be more complex than is realized. 
Select any object or situation and 
analyze all that is involved in your re- 
sponse to it—how you see it, what you 
feel about it, what you expect from it, 
how you value it, what you do in an 
observable way. 

Describe what an extroverted (by 
adjustment) introvert (Jungian type) 
would be like. Do the same for an in- 
troverted (by adjustment) extrovert 
(Jungian type). 

Why is the superego in need of revision 
at the time of adolescence? 

Give examples of misjudgments you 
have made in the personality of someone 
else. What accounted for your error? 
How did you discover that you were 


wrong? 
Give examples of the halo effect. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life. . - 


Ae 


What aspects of your physical structure 
formed some characteristic in your per- 
sonality during childhood that is not 
helpful now? An example would be: 
lack of physical strength — lack of 
prowess in games — diminished 
self-confidence. 

How does the cultural overemphasis on 
physical appearance have an effect on 
your personality? 

What in the culture of your own family 
has become a part of your personality? 
For each item, ask yourself if it is good 


for you or not. 


10. 


Your personality is still in the process 
of formation. You can improve it. What 
do you plan for personality develop- 
ment? 
What personal experiences have you 
had that have affected your personality 
strongly? 
If you are interested in getting at the 
essence of things, in meditating on 
your experiences, in appreciations, do 
you give yourself the solitude to make 
use of these interests? Do you also try 
to develop the extroverted tendencies 
of enjoying the company of others, 
being friendly, being helpful, engaging 
in social recreation? 
If your interests turn away from medita- 
tion, quiet appreciations, and the like, 
do you give yourself opportunity to be 
outgoing? Do you also try to develop 
some of the solitary interests? 
Psychologists today are much con- 
cerned with ego strength. A person who 
has a strong ego handles his strivings 
and problems with courage and effec- 
tiveness. Try to evaluate your ego 
strength in regard to: 
a. Being realistic in your goals. 
b. Making yourself do what you know 
you ought to do. 
c. Being free of bad habits. 
d. Being sensible about the use of time 
and money. 
e. Being able to organize your activi- 
ties. 
f. Facing what you are afraid of cou- 
rageously when you should. 
Examine your conscience as best you 
can. What from your childhood years is 
in your conscience and is out of place 
in adulthood? Discuss the matter with 
a wise adult. 
What should be a part of your adult 
conscience that is not there? Discuss 
this also. 
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Making 


a Good 
Adjustment 


aking an adjustment is a process of 

seeing that the parts of something 

work well in themselves and work 

well together. In psychological adjust- 

ment, the parts are the individual and his 

environment. The effect of good psychological 

adjustment is that the individual gets as much 

Teal personal satisfaction out of his interaction 

With his environment as can be had without 

Setting unfairly in the way of other people’s 

attempts to do the same, His presence is also 
encficial to others in his life. 

djustment is not the same as conformity. 

TA eee mite individual meekly gives in to 

his Smands of his environment and some of 

In a i needs and potentialities are stifled 

where Process. The adjusted individual conforms 

aici it is mutually beneficial to himself and 

Y—to laws, to rules of etiquette, to modes 

Ss, for example. He does not conform 


When his pri 
Sa Panci i j ent advise 
against it, ples or his best judgm 


Nor will adjustment mean that one will 
always be happy. Accidents, illness, natural 
disasters, and other people’s selfish, unwise, or 
merely conflicting behavior can interfere with 
hopes, desires, or plans. Striving, itself, may 
involve difficult struggles and sometimes disap- 
pointment. Yet if adjustment does not ensure 
continuous happiness, it still is the best means 
for achieving happiness. 

Successful adjustment for any person depends 
upon whether his psychological makeup is help- 
ful or hurtful and whether his environment is 
suited to his needs. 


Psychological makeup The individual is 
made up of all sorts of physical and mental 
traits—body structure, intelligence, aptitudes, 
skills, habits, needs, preferences, goals, and all 
of the concepts he has formed. Ideally, all of 
these should fit together in a comfortable 
harmony. Goals should be in line with inborn 
aptitudes. Skills and habits should be of a kind 
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to assist the person in reaching his goals. Con- 
cepts should relate to each other through an 
accurate reflection of the patterning of reality. 

Ideally, too, the personality should be free 
from handicapping perceptions, attitudes, feel- 
ings, emotions, and behavior. There will be few 
if any prejudices to keep the person from seeing 
other people, ideas, or institutions as they 
actually are. There will be no pervasive feelings 
of inferiority to hurt relationships with others 
and prevent a wholesome involvement in the 
outside world. There will be no irrational 
anxiety to make the person tense, uneasy in 
many situations, and sometimes distorted in 
his behavior. Behavior itself will be effective 
and suited to the individual’s needs. 


Environment Everyone has a personal en- 
vironment of family and home, work, friend- 
ships, and the places in the community that he 
makes use of. While not wholly under his con- 
trol, his personal environment is something that 
he can often change as needed. He also has a 
larger environment upon which he has far less 
influence. 

Over the generations man has worked on 
the larger physical environment to make it 
more pleasing and satisfying. In doing so, he 
has at the same time done things to the earth 
that have spoiled the environment for him, 
and the results may affect generations to come. 
Pollution through weed-killers, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, exhaust fumes, and industrial wastes is 
ruining the lakes, the rivers, the land itself, as 
well as bird and animal life. Ever-increasing 
highways and airports encroach on living space 
and natural surrouridings. 

Society, too, made by man, is sometimes 
hurtful to him on a large scale. The size of 
institutions and organizations makes the individ- 
ual’s voice seem less and less important. Wars 
continue. Values are such that some kinds of 
careful, honest work are disdained while other 
kinds are given undue prestige. Legal injustices 
are common. Crime flourishes. 
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The quality of adjustment A simple mea- 
surement of anyone’s adjustment is his feeling 
about his life. If he is optimistic, confident, and 
more often happy than not, it is probable that 
he is finding adequate satisfaction for his needs 
and is handling his problems effectively. 

More specifically, the quality of anyone’s 
adjustment would be arrived at by getting 
answers to these questions: Is he successful in 
finding companionship, friendship, love, a sense 
of worth, and a sense of fulfillment? Does he 
feel sufficiently secure in the world? Is he 
managing the trouble spots in his life well, 
showing courage, skill, and persistence where 
necessary? 

_Many adolescents have temporary problems 
of adjustment, merely because they are making 
the often difficult crossover from childhood to 
adulthood. The circumstances of their lives are 
changing so drastically that it is sometimes 
not easy for them to know whether to behave 
like children or adults. They are still economi- 
cally and legally dependent, and they are still 
inexperienced in the ways of the world. They 
are beginning to feel that they have lives of 
their own to live, but are sometimes not at all 
sure about what they want. 

One can only recommend patience and prep- 
aration—patience until life has settled dow? 
a little and preparation for economic inde- 
pendence, which will permit more freedom of 
choice. 


Improving adjustment Improving adjustment 
may involve making changes in oneself, making 
changes in one’s environment, or both. 

Often the need for self-improvement is not 
given sufficient attention. Everyone is tempt? 
to put the blame for discomfort or real unhap- 
piness on his surroundings rather than on him- 
self. Further, it is always harder to chang? 
oneself than it is to change jobs, localities, or 
homes—and easiest of all to demand changes 
in other people so that one’s personal well-being 
will increase. 


Improvement of adjustment may depend on 
changing the environment, of course. Someone 
working at a job that he heartily dislikes should 
try to find one that suits him better. Someone 
living in a climate that displeases him or among 
people who do not attract him may be able to 
move to a more congenial locality. Someone 
who dislikes dirt and disorder can at least keep 
things tidy and clean in his immediate vicinity. 
Nonetheless, it has been truly said that changes 
in circumstances will not bring happiness unless 
the individual has already learned how to make 
the best of his life as it is. 


Profiting from difficult adjustments _ Difficult 
adjustments that are struggled through have 
value. The person who succeeds in conquering 
them becomes stronger. He is also likely to be 
more understanding and sympathetic toward 
others with similar problems. 

Sigmund Freud himself suffered from person- 
ality disturbances. “In 1895, when his intensive 


self-analysis began, Freud was 39 years old. 
He was a successful neurologist, happily mar- 
ried, the father of five children, with a sixth 
on the way. . . . To all outward appearances 
he was a happy man... . 

“Inwardly however he was full of moods and 
fears. He was frequently depressed; he formed 
violent hatreds; he was afraid to travel, at times 
even afraid to cross the street. . . . 

“Like so many others before him, he might 
have shrugged off his problems by saying ‘That’s 
life? . . . Instead he entered on an intellectual 
adventure which opened up a whole new world, 
namely, the inner life of man. . . . Freud’s self- 
analysis . . . must rank as one of the greatest 
discoveries of all times. It is on a par with 
Darwin’s theory of evolution and Einstein’s 
principles of relativity.”* 


*Reuben Fine, Freud: A Critical Re-evaluation of His 
Theories, David McKay Company, Inc., New York, 
1962. å 
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Chapter 1 T 


Handicaps to Adjustment 


Do you know that... 


many personality flaws have their roots in 
early childhood? 

there are conflicts that are, so to speak, built 
into the personality? 

a harmful apprehensiveness toward life is 
thought to originate in infancy? 


inferiority feelings are learned through child- 
hood misinterpretations of experiences? 

it is helpful to make a list of your assets 
and memorize them? 

there are helpful steps that one can take to 
counteract inferiority feelings? 


— 0 0800 EES = 


A PERSON who has a well-organized personality 
may suffer from maladjustment because of an 
unsuitable environment. Circumstances may be 
wrong for him because lack of money or his 
family severely limit his choices. Circumstances 
may be wrong because he has picked an in- 
appropriate vocation or married someone with 
whom he cannot get along. Difficult though any 
of this might be to change, his good personality 
makes the situation a hopeful one, nonetheless. 
He is not hampered by any troubles within him- 
self. Therefore, he can probably find ways of 
improving conditions enough to make them 
bearable if not to make them what he needs. 
When a poorly structured personality plays a 
part in maladjustment, the individual will find 
it much more difficult to make improving 
changes. His motivations will work at cross- 
purposes. He may'want what he cannot possibly 
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have. He may suffer from exaggerated fears, un- 
realistic envies, unnecessary guilt feelings, oe 
a false idea of his own merits and capabilities. 

Personality flaws which produce inner stresses 
may be compared to the sore spots produced in 
the body by bruises or strained muscles. People 
who suffer from physical sore spots will wince 
at the slightest pressure on them. People Ta 
suffer from a personality flaw often becom 
overemotional when something touches on pe 
mental sore spot. They may not be able to dis 
cuss certain subjects calmly. They may get ang) 
or tearful when some of their decisions ae 
questioned. They may take offense when no vat 
fense is intended. They may feel hurt whe 
there is no real reason for doing so. They ne 
be afraid when there is actually nothing to £4 š 
They may try to shield their sore spots by ug 
wise defensive maneuvers. 


Too often they may try to escape from them- 
selves and from the unsatisfying routines of their 
daily life. Everyone likes to take a holiday from 
his own personality and his obligations now and 
then by losing himself in a good movie or an 
absorbing book. Everyone likes to get away from 
his usual routines occasionally. Such temporary 
vacations are wholesome and refreshing. But the 
well-adjusted person finds his ordinary life so 
satisfying that he does not want to get away 
from it for long. 

Some personality flaws lead to escapism. The 
person may run away from the dullness or dis- 
comfort of his life by way of excessive day- 
dreaming. He may use alcohol, drugs, or food 
as substitute satisfactions. He may avoid the un- 
pleasant by neglecting his duties or by getting 
others to handle responsibilities that he dreads. 

Those who suffer from personality flaws are 
not in close, comfortable touch with reality. 


j They shrink away from it to some extent, try 


to shield themselves from it, and reject some 
aspects of it. But if the flaws are minor, they 
can manage their lives well enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, though never so well as they 
would if they were not handicapped in this way. 


PERSONALITY HANDICAPS 


It is believed that many personality handicaps 
have their roots in early childhood. This is un- 
derstandable. When painful and troubling things 
happen to a small child, he cannot judge them 
Properly because he does not have the wide 
background of information that would help him 
to put them in the right perspective. For exam- 
Ple, an adolescent who is told by a loving but 
bed irritated parent that he is more 
ie 5 than he is worth will probably realize 
ks e remark was made in anger and means 
ie ar more. The same remark to a small child 

uld probably make him feel unwanted and 
unloved, 

A small child is handicapped, too, by the fact 


t ; s: 
hat he is physically unable to defend himself 
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Imaginary adventure and glory are part of growing 
up. 


against unpleasant happenings. If a teenager 
were to wake up in the middle of the night feel- 
ing cold or hungry, he could get up, turn on the 
light, and get a blanket or something to eat. A 
baby in such a situation can only cry helplessly 
in the dark, bewildered and afraid. 

Moreover, children are naturally self-centered 
and are therefore likely to relate everything that 
happens around them to themselves, even when 
they are not really involved. If a child misbe- 
haves and then later it happens that his parents 
have a quarrel, he may feel that his behavior 
was the cause of the quarrel. A teenager in sim- 
ilar circumstances would probably realize that 
his behavior and the quarrel were not connected 
and that he was not personally responsible for 
what his parents were doing. 
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A well-adjusted person finds his everyday life so 


satisfying that he does not wish to escape from it 
for long. 


Many of the childhood happenings that con- 
tribute to personality flaws are the sort that 
would not bother an adolescent seriously, if at 
all. They bother a young child because he does 
not understand them, cannot do anything about 
them, and/or takes an _exaggeratedly self- 
centered view of them. 

All of this trouble-making possibility is com- 
pounded by another fact of early childhood. 
The experiences of the first few years of life 
cannot be consciously recalled. Yet there is evi- 
dence that they exist in the unconscious and 
continue to have an effect on the individual in 
later childhood and even adulthood. 
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t 
Children may be greatly troubled by events tha 
adolescents and adults can take in stride. 


There are various explanations for this loss 
of memory for early experiences. Some psycho™ 
ogists believe that it occurs through a process 
of repression, the sealing off of experiences from 
conscious awareness. 


REPRE 


In the years following these early ones: ni 
pression unquestionably does occur as 4 hap 
capping way of managing anxiety or guilt. to 
When something highly disturbing happen" id 
a person, he is often able to make some B 
of conscious adjustment to the bitter experien 


In time, memory of the event fades and loses 
some of its sting. But if the unconscious seals 
off the bad experience, the repressed material 
remains active in the deeper levels of the mind, 
untouched by thought, judgment, or the leaven- 
ing effect of other experiences. It will continue 
to have the same power over the person that 
it did when it first occurred. Thus there will be a 
continuing source of anxiety in his life that he 
does not know about and therefore cannot man- 
age intelligently. This is the harm of repression, 
whether it occurs in early childhood or at any 
later period. 

Repression is not the same as ordinary for- 
getting. People can forget an episode in their 
lives as if all memory of it had been erased. 
But if someone who shared the experience re- 
minds them of it, they often feel a vague stir 
of memories. And frequently some accidental 
reminder will bring the whole forgotten incident 
flooding back, clear and vivid. People can also 
forget unpleasant but important duties and ap- 
pointments as if they did not exist. But when 
reminded, the individual promptly remembers— 
perhaps with a shudder of horror. 

In contrast, if someone were reminded of an 
experience that had been repressed, he would 
absolutely and sincerely deny that it could ever 
have happened to him. The only possible clues 
to its existence—and they will not always occur 
—Wwould be a feeling of some anxiety or a burst 
of unreasonable emotion of another sort: “No! 
That’s not true! That’s ridiculous!” Repression 
makes an experience seem absolutely nonexis- 
tent for the individual. 

But frequently there appears to be a certain 
amount of leakage, and hints of the repressed 
material emerge in disguise. The Freudian slip is 
an example: A married woman signs a check 
with her maiden name. This might be interpre- 
ted as expressing a repressed discontent with 
ae marriage. A man dials the wrong number 
EA he calls his home—perhaps a repressed 
RA kor to be in touch with his family. It 

e added that most psychologists would 
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A person’s signature may reflect life adjustment 
patterns. 


not come to such significant conclusions on the 
basis of this kind of evidence. 

Because no one can directly examine any re- 
pressed material, finding out about it presents 
a real problem. One can watch for cues in him- 
self—puzzling anxiety, unreasonable outbursts, 
Freudian slips. Sometimes, however, only a truly 
competent counselor will be able to help. 

Regardless of such searching for repressions, 
it is helpful for anyone to remember that he 
may have repressions from early childhood that 
are a source of trouble. If experiences in the 
first two or three years were hurtful, they still 
have the power to hurt and confuse at any time 
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of life. Just realizing this and allowing for it 
may make some reactions more manageable 
than they would otherwise be. 

Not all of the experiences that are at the base 
of maladjustment are repressed, of course. Al- 
most anyone can clearly remember some situa- 
tions that have been bad for him. Some people 
have experienced a great number of them, know 
what happened, and understand how they were 
affected by these happenings. Such understand- 
ing does not eradicate the personality flaws that 
resulted. But it is a necessary foundation for 
making a change in oneself. It also helps one 
understand the reasons for behavior that is in- 
appropriate or ineffective. 


CONFLICTS 


There are two kinds of conflicts, situational 
and personality. If you have to choose between 
two tempting desserts or between two tempting 
jobs or if you have to do something repulsive 
to get what you want, such as hunting in a 
garbage pail for a lost object, you are dealing 
with a situational conflict. A personality conflict, 
on the other hand, exists because opposing mo- 
tivations have become built into the personality. 

To illustrate, consider the case of an intelli- 
gent boy who regularly received grades of C 
and D in most of his schoolwork. Since he was 
not good at sports and gymnastics, getting better 
grades would have been a way of attaining some 
prestige in school, and this he wanted very much. 

At the same time, he had a desire to hurt 
his parents by coming close to failing in his 
various subjects. He disliked much of their 
dominating behavior toward him and he knew 
that he could make them suffer in return through 
his poor work. However, the continuing conflict 
between wanting to succeed and wanting to hurt 
caused him much distress. 

His conflict was resolved when he was helped 
to face it squarely. He was encouraged to be 
honest with himself about his feelings toward 
his father and mother. After that, he was able 
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to see that he was hurting himself and his fu- 
ture prospects too much to let his idleness at 
school continue. By turning his attention away 
from the unalterable past and toward the 
brighter future that he could make for himself, 
he was able to do what he really wanted to 
do—get down to work and show the world that 
he had the brains even if he could not dribble 
a basketball. 


Conscience conflicts in family relationships 
Some sons and daughters feel hostile toward 
their parents. There are parents who are neither 
good for their children nor good to them, and 
the children of such people very naturally resent 
the treatment that they receive. At the same 
time, however, they are taught from babyhood 
that parents ought to be loved. They may be 
taught also to feel that they are personally re- 
sponsible for the parents’ happiness. The op- 
position between this understandable hostility 
and fecling that it is wrong causes an internal 
conflict. 

Parents sometimes have a similar ought-cannot 
conflict. Some parents dislike their children. It 
may be that the child is uncongenial to them by 
nature. His personality is such that they cannot 
sympathize with his feelings. His likes and dis- 
likes or his talents and abilities baffle them. 
Sometimes they resent his encroachments on 
their personal liberty. At the same time, they 
feel that they should love and appreciate the 
child. The result is a conflict. 

In the case of adolescents, conscience CO} 
flicts can be made less severe and often removed 
entirely if facts are faced in a courageous way- 
Three psychological truths must be taken into 
consideration in this procedure. y 

First, it should be recognized that feeling’ 
and emotions are involuntary. Nobody cai 
choose to like or love someone, and nobody can 
choose not to hate. Therefore, the failure fO 
like or love someone is nothing to feel guilty 
about, any more than an inability to play Ha 
violin is something to feel guilty about. The 
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Facing facts courageously is helpful in resolving conflicts. 


Presence of dislike and hatred is also something 
to be observed objectively. It cannot be changed 
by an effort of will. 

Second, nothing is probably more important 
to psychological health than to be well-informed 
and honest with oneself. 

Third, the first plunge into the truth can be 
as painful as stepping under a cold shower for 
the first time. But people who take cold showers 
regularly not only get used to doing so but come 
to enjoy it. Living with the truth can be equally 
refreshing and invigorating, once the first shock 
has passed, 

Adolescents who have unlovable parents are 
often urged to try to love them. It would be 
ae more sensible to suggest that they try to 
‘ited. with civilized self-control toward the dis- 
hem ae while being inwardly as honest with 
feel Selves as possible about what they really 

- At the same time, they can concentrate 


on preparing themselves educationally and vo- 
cationally so that, as young adults, they can 
leave home and make their own way in the 
world. The most unpleasant of parents can often 
be viewed with considerable patience and toler- 
ance when one is no longer economically de- 
pendent on them. 

A proper understanding of the adults in his 
life must wait until the adolescent has reached 
adulthood himself. Until then, final judgments 
should be postponed. 


Other conscience conflicts Conscience based f 
on unrealistic concepts of human nature and of 
right and wrong produces some of the conflicts 
in family relationships. Such a conscience can 
make impossible demands in other situations too. 
Adolescents sometimes suffer much guilt over 
masturbation. They continue indulging in it, but 
they sometimes feel, quite wrongly, that the act 
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Inner stresses affect the way a person sees and thinks about the world. 


is harmful. Such a conflict between an action 
and an unrealistic prohibition can produce long- 
lasting guilt feelings. Other conflicts between 
false ideas of proper behavior and a real need 
to satisfy normal impulses can also spoil life for 
people who have been inadequately guided in 
childhood. 

There is great value in collecting as much re- 
liable knowledge as you can about all aspects 
of life. It is not always true that what you do 
not know will not hurt you. Sometimes it will. 


The results of conflicts Conflicts result in ten- 
sion since one motivation of the two involved in 
the conflict cannot be expressed. Sometimes it will 
be the angry tension of constant defeat. Often it 
will be the fearful tension of anxiety lest the 
frustrated impulse should succeed in getting the 
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upper hand after all. As a result, conflicts often 
reveal their pressures in signs of what is popu- 
larly called “nervousness,” such as irritability, 
nail-biting, sleeplessness, and over-reactions to 
unexpected stimuli. 


WARPED ATTITUDES 


An ordinary attitude provides for a more or 
less appropriate response to real circumstances: 
A warped attitude will frequently provide for 8 
very inappropriate response. 


Suspicion Anyone will normally take a susr 
cious attitude toward a peculiar-looking stransa 
at the door, an acquaintance known to be a 
liar, a loiterer on a city street at night, or @ 


enemy offering a favor. But someone with a 
warped attitude looks suspiciously at people in 
general, saying to himself such things as, “Why 
is he doing this? Why does she say that? What do 
they really have in mind?” He suspects hidden 
motives and secret purposes even in people 
whom he knows quite well or who have been 
introduced to him in friendly situations. He is 
wary of traps. A neighbor casually offers him a 
slip from a plant that he has admired. He re- 
fuses, saying to himself, “He’ll expect something 
in return. He may have it in mind to ask for the 
loan of my hedge clipper. He looked awfully 
envious of it the other day.” He cannot recog- 
nize friendly behavior because he is perceiving 
everything with a suspicious attitude. 


Unsociability Anyone can choose to be alone, 
sometimes for considerable periods of time, with- 
out being maladjusted. Many kinds of creative 
work require long hours of isolation for their 
accomplishment, and many people have hobbies 
that attract them to efforts that are necessarily 
Solitary—reading, woodworking, gardening, or 
stamp collecting, for example. A person with the 
Wrong attitude is one who stays away from peo- 
ple not by choice but because he feels inadequate 
on social occasions. He would like to mingle with 
People more than he does, but he cannot feel at 
Case with them, and so he retreats from them. 


Belligerence If a person has real cause for 
anger—if he is treated rudely, if he is unreason- 
ably frustrated in a legitimate purpose, if he is 
deprived of a right, if a relative or a friend 
behaves with offensive agegressiveness—he will 
normally respond with anger. If he is in a bad 
mood, he may get angry about a trivial matter 
and still will not deserve to be called malad- 
nay The wrong attitude is found in a person 
a0 has a chip on his shoulder all of the time. 
ante always ‘eady to quarrel. He is quick to 
whethe any hint of _unfairness or discourtesy, 
dslive T real or imagined. He clashes with clerks, 
1y men, neighbors, relatives, and friends. 


Remedies for warped attitudes Attitudes are 
the result of experience. Warped attitudes are 
the result of one-sided experience. They can be 
changed if a real effort is made to collect ma- 
terial that illustrates and proves the existence of 
the other side. It may take much new learning 
to accomplish the change. The results in per- 
sonal happiness will make the effort infinitely 
worthwhile. 

The first step is to recognize the fact that the 
attitude exists and is in need of correction. 

The next step is to decide in what way the 
attitude is distorted. 

The third step is a long, slow process of self- 
reeducation. All one’s past learning on what the 


Practicing forgiveness, forbearance, and tolerance 
is helpful in overcoming belligerence. 
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A healthy-minded person may be alarmed and frightened but quickly adjusts 


when threats of danger disappear. 


attitude pertains to must be counteracted, bit by 
bit, with new learning. 

A suspicious person should look for examples 
of trustworthy people and not let himself be dis- 
couraged by the few unreliable ones he will 
undoubtedly run into now and then. He will 
have to pay special attention to examples of 
generosity, kindness, and honesty that he meets 
or reads about. For that matter, he should im- 
press these experiences on himself, as he learns 
some things in school, with repetition and fre- 
quent recall. He must judge people as individ- 
uals, one by one, reminding himself again and 
again that A’s unseemly behavior proves nothing 
about B and C and D. They are still strangers to 
him and have yet to reveal their qualities, which 
may be very fine. In dark moments, he must 
deliberately recollect the examples of trust- 
worthiness of which he has made special note. 
_ An unsociable person may have to push him- 
self into social situations again and again in 
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order to learn the behavior that will make him 
more confident of himself, 1 

A belligerent person will have to force him- 
self to refrain from making an issue of every 
unpleasantness. He will have to practice for- 
giveness, forbearance, and tolerance. He will 
have to try to take small affronts lightly. He 
will have to learn to swallow his pride at times 
and have to make great efforts to see the other 
person’s point of view. 


Special problems When a person’s attitude tee 
ward others is a prejudice, a deeper exploration 
of his personality may be required before he 
can change. There seems to be a secret fear 0 
contradictory evidence imbedded in a prejudice. 
As a result, there will be strong resistance to 
change. (See pages 230-234.) 

Considerable reeducation may also be aA 
quired to change an attitude of touchiness if i 
rises from inferiority feelings. This is in contras 


to the touchy attitudes that result from the tem- 
porary self-centeredness and self-consciousness 
that frequently accompany adolescence. If over- 
sensitivity is a recent development, it will prob- 
ably pass. However if the readiness to be 
offended and the supersensitivity to hints of criti- 
cism have existed for a long time, it will prob- 
ably be inferiority feelings that need attention. 


FEARFUL ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 


As a rule, things turn out pretty well more 
often than not. If that were not so, the human 
race would have ceased to exist. 

Not everyone dies in an epidemic. Most peo- 
ple live all their lives without breaking a bone. 
Most endeavors end in at least some degree of 
success, Few drivers have automobile accidents. 
Even when highways are icy, most drivers get 
home safely. 

A healthy-minded person has a basic faith in 
the positive side of life. He can be alarmed and 
frightened by specific threats and real dan- 
gers, and he takes all possible steps to ward them 
off. He also admits the possibility that things can 
turn out badly. However, in a broad, general 
way, he believes that the chances are in favor 
ofa happy ending. 
| A person who does not have a basic trust in 
life has a handicapping attitude. He is always 
vaguely fearful that something is going to go 
Wrong. Such a person is less venturesome than 
other people. He may be just as courageous as 
anyone else. But his courage will be more effort- 
ful because he will have to call on it many times 


In situations where other people see only small 
risks, 

A healthy-minded person riding with an ex- 
Perienced automobile driver who has never had 
an accident will relax and enjoy the trip. A 
maladjusted person may be inwardly convinced 
that the first accident, long overdue, is about to 

appen at any moment. As a result, his heart 
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ill beat faster, and his muscles will become tense 
with anxiety, 


Causes It is believed that a fearful attitude 
toward life originates in infancy? A neglected 
baby who often has to endure periods of hun- 
ger, cold, illness, discomfort, or pain, alone and 
utterly helpless and hopeless, will learn by first- 
hand experience that life can be very bad. This 
learning may stay in his unconscious mind all of 
his life. 

Apprehensiveness may also come from parents 
who are overly fearful and who unintentionally 
teach their child to see life as they do. Sometimes 
apprehensiveness is a temporary condition that is 
brought about by unusually stressful events. A 
woman in her thirties said, “I’ve lost my nerve 
about life. I am afraid of everything now. I al- 
ways expect the worst to happen. I didn’t used 
to be like this!” She had just spent several months 
caring for a dearly loved relative in a terminal 
illness. She was shocked by her loss and physi- 
cally run down. The result was a constant state 
of general apprehensiveness. After a time it be- 
gan to dwindle, and finally it disappeared. 


Remedies The remedy for a fearful attitude 
toward life is personal reeducation. This reedu- 
cation will not be easy, both because the attitude 
probably had its roots in childhood and is of 
long duration and because any persistent fear is 
difficult to eradicate. It is helpful to collect ex- 
amples of situations that have turned out well. 
If one reminds himself of them very firmly in 
anxious moments, the apprehensive attitude may 
become more manageable. 

It is also helpful to keep statistical averages 
in mind. It can be enormously reassuring to no- 
tice the large proportion of the population which 
does not encounter the calamities that environ- 
ment, occupations, and personal habits make 
possible. 


INFERIORITY FEELINGS 


Inferiority feelings represent an unfavorable 
attitude toward oneself. A person who has such 
feelings frequently feels uneasy about his worth. 
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A child who grows up with people who think well of him and show it will think 


well of himself. 


He tends to undervalue his real achievements 
and virtues. He may be unable to assert himself 
when he should. He often expects rebuffs. He 
may be hungry for praise but will discount the 
praise that comes his way. He may constantly 
feel that he has something to make up for. 
Such feelings may be merely a holdover of 
opinions and feelings formed in the ignorance 
of childhood. No adolescent would pay serious 
attention to a child who insisted that the world 
is flat. But many an adolescent relies for his self- 
evaluation on the child still present in himself— 
a child who somehow, on very insufficient evi- 


dence, acquired the idea that he was not worth 
much. 
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Causes A baby is born with neither a good 
nor a bad opinion of himself. He develops his 
opinion of himself through whatever experiences 
chance to come his way. 

If the people he grows up with think well of 
him and show it, he will think well of himself. 
If they seem to put a low value on him, he w! 
do the same. s 

If his parents have inferiority feelings, he IS 
almost certain to feel that he is inferior too. 

If his actions often end in failure and/or 
criticism, he may come to believe that he cannot 
hope to succeed at anything. Mn 

If he learns to measure himself by unrealistic 
standards, his real achievements will never seem 


great enough to make him feel honestly proud 
of himself. 


At home. Rejection by parents is a common 
cause of inferiority feelings. If parents do not 
really want their child, if they see him as a nui- 
sance and handicap, he is likely to feel their re- 
jection of him. In his childish ignorance, he will 
think that he is not worth anything. 


If a parent plays favorites, the children who . 


are discriminated against may come to feel of 
lesser value than the favored one. A good- 
looking and intelligent high school boy had se- 
vere inferiority feelings. His mother had always 
favored his twin, a girl who shared the mother’s 
temperament. The mother probably did not re- 
alize how often she praised one twin at the 
expense of the other. She doubtless had no 
knowledge of the fact that her facial expression 
Was usually more pleasant when she was talking 
to the favored twin. But the boy felt the con- 
trast very deeply and came to be uneasy about 
his worth. 

If a parent has preconceived ideas of what a 
child should be and lets his disappointment with 
actuality be seen, the child may learn to feel 
inferior. Also, many parents who are maladjusted 
Want their children to make up for their own 
deficiencies in one way or another. Their chil- 
dren will fail to satisfy the impossible standards 
that have been set for them and will feel infe- 
rior because of that failure. 

Strong competition from brothers and sisters 
may also give a child a wrong idea of his value. 
An unusually gifted brother or sister will perhaps 
make a less-talented child feel that what he can 
accomplish is basically worthless. On the other 
ae envious brothers and sisters—and some- 
imes envious parents—may attack the self- 
sae of a gifted child. A father justified his 
sat and envious criticisms of his son’s 

levements by saying, “I don’t want him to 
get conceited.” 
ien parents feel inferior, they will, without 
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nowing it, teach their children to feel as they 


do. They will say things in the child's presence 
that show their own uneasiness. They will be- 
have in other ways that make their insecurity 
plain. Thus they will condition him to respond 
to life as they do. 

If parents are socially awkward, the child may 
have no opportunity to develop the social skills 
that he needs and develop them at an age when 
they can become second nature. As a result, he 
may always feel ill at ease and unsure of him- 
self in social situations. 


At play. A neighborhood bully can give a 
child humiliating experiences that weaken his 
faith in himself. A child who is shunned by play- 
mates or used as a scapegoat may come to feel 
that there is something wrong with him. A per- 
son who belongs to a social grouping—whether 


Parents condition their children to respond to life 
as they do. 
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A TEST FOR INFERIORITY FEELINGS 


1. If you see some classmates talking in the 
school corridor, do you hesitate to join them 
for fear that you might not be welcome? 

2. When you meet someone you know, do you 
wait to be spoken to or smiled at before you 
say “Hi”? 

3. Do you sometimes wonder what qualities 
your friends see in you? 

4. Would you be startled and a little over- 
whelmed to learn that you are the first person 
to be invited to a party? 

5. Do you often daydream of yourself as being 
an important person? 

6. Do you often feel left out of things, and do 
you feel without resources for getting your- 
self included? 

7. Do you follow along wherever the group 
decides to go without ever leading the way? 

8. Does a casual word of praise or approval 
make you feel very happy? 


9. Do you look down on people who have low 
status in life? 


10. Do you frequently downgrade others? 


racial, ethnic, religious, or economic—which is 
looked down on by members of the majority 
may come to feel that he is inferior. He has 
learned this self-attitude. A child may also com- 
pare his own home with the far more attractive 
homes of playmates and learn to undervalue 
himself because of the contrast. 


: At school. It is probable that, if a child is 
spared hazards to his sense of worth at home 
and at play, he will be able to weather the ordi- 
nary difficulties of school life without harm to 
his concept of himself. It is rare for anyone to 
pass through twelve or more years of education 
without ever meeting experiences that hurt his 
self-esteem. If there are weaknesses in the per- 
sonality structure, bad experiences at school will 
enhance them, and feelings of inferiority may 
form. And once in a while the experiences are 
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11. Do you rarely speak well of others? 

12. Do you boast about yourself quite frequently? 

13. Do you find it very difficult to say “I don’t 
know”? 

14. Do you find it almost impossible to admit 
that you have beën wrong about something 
or have made a mistake? 

15. Are you frequently envious of others? 

16. Do you get angry or feel unhappy for a long 
time when your weaknesses are recognized 
by others? 

17. Do you feel ill at ease with strangers? 

18. Do you try to attract attention by loud 
laughter, loud talking, or other attention- 
getting methods? 

19. Do you often give excuses for what you do? 
20. Do you often blame others and your situa- 
tion for your failures and difficulties? 

21. Are you usually against what others think 
or what they want to do? 

22. Do you feel uncomfortable when you are 
with the brightest, most successful, and 
most popular students of your age group? 


bad enough to hurt anyone. For example, a girl 
from a fairly happy home had her confidence 
in herself greatly shaken by a teacher who per- 
sistently ridiculed her in class. A boy with an 
unusual eye defect blamed himself for his read- 
ing difficulty. Repeated scholastic failure, pam 
ticularly when accompanied by parental criticism 
instead of parental help, will be hard on the 
self-concept. 


Remedies for inferiority feelings An attitude 
of inferiority toward oneself, like other attitudes 
that have been established in childhood, cannot 
be changed overnight. It was learned through 
years of experience and years of relearning may 
be necessary to change it. 

The mind seems to be more open to this sort 
of reeducation in adolescence than at any later 
time of life. Therefore, if you are one of the 


many people who suffer from inferiority feelings 
and have the courage to recognize your problem 
now and get to work at making improvements, 
you will accomplish changes that would be very 
much more difficult if attempted in adulthood. 

There is a test for inferiority feelings on page 
334. If your honest answer to at least half of 
the questions is yes, you will probably decide 
that you should improve your attitude toward 
yourself. Remember that inferiority feelings are 
a hangover from childhood and represent child- 
hood misunderstandings, not reality. Then take 
these useful steps: 


1. Look back on your childhood to discover 
the experiences that may have caused your 
biased attitude to develop—in your home, 
at play, or at school. It will be wholesome 
for you to see these years from the detached 
Point of view of a young adult instead of 
that of a child. You will recognize that your 
Poor opinion of yourself is the result of flaws 
in your experience, not flaws in yourself. In 
addition, you will begin to see these experi- 
ences as part of your past, which will tend 
to make them less influential in the present. 

2. Consider your assets. Make a list of them. 

Be sure that they are real and that you con- 

Sistently show them in action. Then mem- 

orize the list so that you can rattle it off to 

yourself with ease. Are you trustworthy? 

Industrious? Clean? Tidy? Reliable? Honest? 

Intelligent? Musical? Clever with your 

hands? Good at repairs? Persevering? A 

good sport? A nature lover? An animal 

lover? Possessed of a sense of humor? In- 
terested in books, literature, poetry, art, 

Sports, science, cooking, sewing, or other 

hobbies? Brave? Kind-hearted? Helpful? 

Generous about lending your possessions? A 

good student? Ambitious? Cheerful? 

Pick out the behavior in yourself which you 

dislike the most and of which you are the 

se ashamed. Then make a resolute effort 
© change for the better in that single re- 


spect. In other words, decide upon one ma- 
jor fault and work at overcoming it. 

4. Explore interests, aptitudes, and abilities that 
you may possess. You may discover values 
in yourself whose existence you have never 
suspected. In all probability, they will not 
be dazzling or glamorous. But any aptitude 
or interest is worth developing. You will give 
yourself new possibilities for feeling success- 
ful. You will find new sources of pride. 

5. Tell yourself morning and evening until you 
have learned it by heart: “Nobody is per- 
fect. Everyone has faults as well as virtues. 
Everyone makes mistakes now and then. 
Anyone can feel embarrassed occasionally. 
Everyone is rebuffed once in a while. These 
things are nothing to worry about.” 

6. Frequently remind yourself that your reedu- 
cation will not be quick or easy. People of- 
ten have the idea that psychology offers 
remedies as simple and swift as aspirin for 
a headache. This is not true. The flaws that 
your experiences have caused will have to 
be corrected by new experiences and this 
takes time. 


DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


Everyone probably feels the need for defend- 
ing himself from uncomfortable feelings now 
and then. He may feel guilty or ashamed about 
something he is doing, has done, or has failed 
to do. He may feel deflated by someone else’s 
superior achievements. He may be snubbed by 
someone whose good opinion he values. 

In such circumstances, it is natural to look 
for excuses and explanations that make the hurt 


` less. The need to feel comfortable about the 


self is a very powerful motivation in everyone. 
No one likes to believe that he is at fault, in- 
ferior to other people, or disliked by them. 

At times, such self-defenses may be justified. 
There may be good excuses or reasonable ex- 
planations. Sometimes, however, comforting ex- 
cuses and explanations are manufactured. In an 
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A well-adjusted person has positive attitudes 
toward self. 


effort to feel good about the self, a person may 
ignore or distort reality. Consider the following 
illustrations. Joan does sot return a book she 
had said she would have back in a few days. 
The real reason is carelessness, She says to a 
friend, “I couldn’t return that book because I 
didn’t have a moment to spare, with final exams 
coming on and all those extra orchestra re- 
hearsals.” 

Tom was elected class president because his 
leadership qualities have earned him the respect 
and admiration of his classmates. Lyle, who is 
jealous, says: “It’s no wonder Tom was elected. 
He always has money to spend on his friends.” 

Dick has not been friendly toward Jake be- 
cause he resents some very selfish behavior on 
the part of Jake. Jake says, “No one can depend 
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on Dick as a friend. Whoever can do the most 
for him is the one he favors at the moment.” 
Some people have inner weaknesses that make 
them particularly quick to feel that some inci- 
dent threatens their self-esteem. They cannot 
admit the true facts about themselves. As a re- 
sult, they may find ways of defending themselves 
from these facts. These methods of self-defense, 
called defense mechanisms, become so habitual 
that they spring into action automatically when- 
ever the need arises. } 
Consider a girl who suffers from inferiority 
feelings. Hér best friend wins first prize in an 
essay contest. To the girl, this is a reminder of 
her apparent inferiority. Her psychological pain 
on hearing of this award, however, disappears 
as her unconscious produces this thought: “Mary 
is Miss Smith’s favorite, and Miss Smith was 
one of the judges. No wonder Mary won!” Ig- 
nored is the fact that five judges were involved 
in the decision, that Mary’s essay was an ex- 
cellent one, and that the girl speaking saw many 
flaws in her own entry before she submitted it. 
As demonstrated in the above example, de- 
fense mechanisms have three characteristics: 


1. They come in response to uncomfortable 
feelings about the self—guilt feelings, infer- 
iority feelings, other feelings of insecurity, 
feelings of shame. 

2. They distort or ignore the facts. They would 
not occur at all if the person could face 
the real facts of the situation. 

3. They originate below the level of conscious 
thought. As a result, the person believes 1° 
the excuse or explanation that has been put 
together in the part of his mind that he 
cannot directly observe. That is, he deceives 
himself to spare himself psychological pa! 
but he does not know that he is doing so: 


There are a great many varieties of bee 
deceptions, or defense mechanisms. These me 4 
ods of defensive thinking are natural to the min 


r 
Probably everyone makes use of one or another. 


of them at times to avoid psychological dis- 


comfort. In such cases, they may serve a use- 
ful purpose, much as anesthetics and analgesics 
do. However, continuous use of defense mecha- 
nisms would be as unwise as a continuous use of 
pain-killing drugs. 


Rationalization Rationalization is an interpre- 
tation of the facts that hides the true motivation 
of the practice or belief that is involved in it 
(see page 137). It offers a seemingly reasonable 
and comforting explanation for behavior that 
would otherwise bring on feelings of guilt, 
shame, or other kinds of uneasiness. Seemingly 
reasonable though the explanation is, it is not 
the truth of the matter. 

Rationalization is extremely common and of- 
ten of little importance. When used habitually, 
however, it can be greatly handicapping. Here 
IS a case in point. A woman leans greatly on 
others for favors, for help in troubles that she 
should take care of herself, and for an audience 
for her complaints and worries. She is some- 
what aware of the fact that she makes a nui- 
Sance of herself, but she does not let herself 
know that people are annoyed with her or why 
She loses friends. She does not dare to do so, 
because she craves support from others. There- 
fore, she rationalizes: “They don’t really mind 
because they can do it so easily. What is a 
good friend for if not to help when you need 
help. I'd help them if they needed it, but they 
really don’t need it as much as I do.” 


Downgrading others The person who has in- 
feriority feelings may be tempted to downgrade 
Others when he can because he himself may 
foe more valuable as he makes others seem 
eae Doing this once in a while is cer- 
oa s: not admirable, but it is also not seriously 
oases Some people, however, do this almost 
that riably. One can be sure, in talking to them, 
a ee ans about anyone discussed will take 
° Bative direction. If they praise at all, they 
a because they feel they must, not from 

generous impulse. Often that praise will be 


in the form of, “Yes, he’s a wonderfully suc- 
cessful person, but...” What follows is 
unfavorable. 

Such a person, one may be sure, feels in- 
ferior. Yet the downgrading of others allows him 
to escape social discomfort. At the same time, 
unfortunately, he persists in an unpleasant social 
trait and does nothing about his inferiority 
feelings. 


Rejecting criticism Everyone has to face criti- 
cism now and then. No one is perfect. Anyone 
can make errors, fail in a task, behave sel- 
fishly or stupidly, or be mistaken in his facts. 

Some people can take criticism in a mature 
way. They think about it as coolly and logically 
as they can and try to decide whether or not it 
is justified. If it is, they take it to heart. If not, 
they can forget it. 

Others are made very uncomfortable. De- 
fenses may fly to their rescue, either an appeal 
for sympathy or a counterattack. The appeal 
may be a tearful one or an angry one: “When 
you criticize me like that, I just lose all confi- 
dence in myself. You make me feel that I can’t 
do anything right!” Or “What you don’t seem to 
understand is how much I’ve got on my mind 
right now! Pm so tired and worn out that I can 
hardly see straight!” The counterattack takes 
such forms as “Well, you did exactly the same 
thing the other day!” or “You should talk con- 
sidering the way you always . . .” 


Displacement The man who would not dare 
to lose his temper with his unreasonable boss 
scolds his secretary for a trivial offense. The 
henpecked husband turns his rage on his chil- 
dren. The boy who was refused a date gets surly 
with his best friend. The girl who has not re- 
ceived the hoped-for invitation to the prom 
refuses to do her usual home chores. All this 
is displacement. 

Some such behavior, though unpleasant, is not 
really harmful. It can be more of a problem 
in cases like the following. A boy behaves very 
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Self-examination is often helpful in improving 
Personal characteristics. 


unpleasantly toward an uncle who lives with 
the family although this uncle is a likeable, 
helpful, and always good-natured person. Ac- 
tually the boy’s real resentment is toward his 
dominating father, but such feelings are too un- 
acceptable to acknowledge. His unconscious 


handles the matter by shifting the resentment 
to the uncle. 


Reaction formation A boy who is afraid of life 
covers up by taking foolish risks. He feels com- 
pelled to do so. A girl who is envious of a 
friend covers up her envy with generosities and 
expressions of admiration for her—without 
knowing that these are fakes and merely un- 
consciously devised ways of hiding her envy 
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from herself. These are examples of reaction 
formation. In such a defense mechanism, self- 


` deceiving opposite behavior covers up tenden- 


cies that one is ashamed of or feels guilty about. 
Under the coverup, the tendency continues to 
exist. With stress, however, it may break 
through. The daring, aggressive boy will sud- 
denly lose his nerve. The envious girl will lash 
out at her friend in undisguised enmity. 


Projection Projection is one of the oddest of 
the defense mechanisms. Suppose that you were to 
spill a few drops of soda on the carpeting of 
a friend’s living room. In the next instant, some- 
one else tips over his whole glass. Your accident 
will seem very trivial by comparison. 

The projecting person turns things around. He 
is the one who tips over the glass. But he sees 
someone else spilling a few drops and is able to 
ignore his own mishap completely. 

No one, of course, would be able to deceive 
himself in this way in a situation as public and 
as visible as the one described above. It is a 
different matter, however, with what is unseen 
in people—their impulses, desires, and feelings. 
In regard to these, it is possible for a person 
to project his own into other people merely by 
misinterpreting their behavior—which it is easy 
to do in any case. At any rate, some people 
are able to defend themselves from anxiety 
about their own faults or misbehaviors by 1°- 
pressing knowledge of them and then seeing 
something similar in other people. 

The mechanism of projection does not seem 
to make sense, but then none of the defense 
mechanisms is sensible. They are all the work 
of the unconscious and all makeshift devices to 
save the person from feelings about himself that 
he cannot endure. For example, a mother 
troubled with an ought-cannot conflict about 
loving her children observes a neighbor’s casua 
treatment of her family and sees that neighbor 
as hating to be a mother. Then she can see her 
own elaborate care of her children as indicating 
real devotion to them. 


Compensation Compensation is the develop- 
ment or overdevelopment of one trait or ability as 
a way of making up for some deficiency, real or 
imagined, that arouses uneasy feelings about the 
self. This is a perfectly respectable thing to do 
if it is done consciously and intelligently. It may 
still have good effects if done as a defensive 
maneuver—that is, with an unconscious moti- 
vation to ease feelings of inferiority or guilt. It 
Is not the best situation, however, since the 
underlying cause is not changed and since the 
Person is deceived as to his motivation. 

A man who has inferiority feelings may com- 
pensate by aiming at financial superiority. Some- 
one who missed being loved in childhood and 
still feels unlovable may seek the compensation 
of public adoration as an actor. People who 
feel basically unlikable sometimes make clowns 
of themselves, using their power to arouse laugh- 
ter as a substitute for the power to attract the 
friendship that they would prefer to have. Other 
People in that situation may compensate by being 
unusually generous and self-sacrificing in the 
unconscious desire to gain the love and liking 
they feel incapable of winning in ordinary ways. 
People can be driven into philanthropic efforts 
In an attempt to compensate for guilt feelings 
derived from unresolved ought-cannot conflicts. 
Others may adopt punishing ways of life, with 
the feelings of nobility from sacrifice compen- 
Sating for the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
ee all of these cases, the only way in which 
aoe be sure that defensiveness was the 
RA ation would be a careful study of the 
Lane of the person involved. The outsider 
Bea on cannot be sure. Any of the behavior 
Be ribed in the paragraph above might be free 

any defensive quality whatsoever. 


qisadvantages of defense mechanisms A great 
K ie of the use of defense mechanisms 
comin the Person prevents himself from be- 
cae aware of inner flaws and the need to 
that if them. Another disadvantage is the fact 

Š longer a person persists in using defense 


mechanisms, the more dependent on them he 
becomes. Defensive thinking is habit-forming. 

The greatest disadvantage of the use of de- 
fense mechanisms probably lies in the fact that 
the person tends to isolate himself in a self- 
protective shell. A defense mechanism offers a 
way of escape from the hard truths of life. 
You might then say, “Well, why not escape, if 
it makes life easier? Why not spare oneself 
all the unpleasantness that one can? What’s the 
point of suffering? That's puritanical—thinking 
that life ought to be painful and hard.” 

The answer would have to be: First, the idea 
is not to make life painful and hard but to get 
at the underlying cause of the pain and try to 
do something about it so that life will become 
pleasanter and easier. Second, people can com- 
municate with each other only if each is seeing 
the same reality with fair accuracy. The person 
who is ensnared in defense mechanisms sees 
things in a way that he alone can completely 
believe in. Other people, taking a clearer look 
at the facts, may be baffled by his viewpoint. 
They may be offended or repelled by the self- 
ishness of his viewpoint and the ungenerous be- 
havior that often results from it. The person 
addicted to the use of defense mechanisms, 
therefore, is often condemned to live somewhat 
out of touch with other people because he does 
not see life as they do. 


TWO IMPORTANT WARNINGS 


Anyone who becomes acquainted with the 
handicaps'to adjustment discussed in this chap- 
ter and who is at all troubled by such personal- 
ity flaws himself will be strongly tempted to look 
for them in other people—a form of projection. 
Only a comparatively sound person will feel an 
impulse to look for them in himself. 

It is the person with personality flaws who is 
likely to make such statements as the following: 

“You're hostile.” 

*eYou°re not being honest with yourself.” 

“You're projecting.” 
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“Your inferiority feelings are showing.” 

“That’s compensation.” 

“You feel guilty because you dislike your 
father.” 

If he lacks the boldness to say something like 

_ this to the person himself, he may say it about 

him to others, as wisely as if he were the rein- 
carnation of Freud himself. Such behavior is a 
useful sign of possible personality handicaps. If 
you feel tempted to delve into someone else’s 
unconscious mind for conflicts and talk about 
your discoveries, you may be projecting your 
own conflicts. If you enjoy recognizing the in- 
feriority feelings in other people, you are prob- 
ably avoiding the recognition of your own. 

What is more, the onlooker is often not in a 
good position to determine whether or not be- 
havior is defensive. It is not the form of the 
behavior that makes an action a defense mecha- 
nism. The deciding factor is whether or not de- 


fensiveness is the motivation. The reaction that 
is produced by defensiveness can also be pro- 
duced by sound, healthy motivations. That is, 
people can be brave to the point of recklessness, 
not because they are covering up a secret cow- 
ardice, but because they are unusually fearless 
people. They can cry, not because they are re- 
gressing into childhood, but because their real 
wounds are more than they can momentarily 
bear. They can behave childishly now and then 
merely for the pure relaxing fun of it. They 
can work extraordinarily hard to develop a skill 
because they enjoy doing so and no compensa- 
tion will be involved. 

In other words, do not start playing psychia- 
trist with this necessarily limited survey of a vast 
store of psychological knowledge. What has , 
been presented is intended to help you achieve 
a better understanding of yourself. Use it sensi- 
bly in that way. 


— 2 a S _ s. Ë SE 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class 


1. Many personality flaws have their roots 
in early chitdhood. Discuss examples of 
early childhood occurrences that could 

a be completely misunderstood by a child. 


Imagine a person repressing all the hurt 
feelings that accompanied losing an ex- 
pected promotion to a younger person 
newer to the company. How might the 
repression show—very indirectly, of 
course—in his behavior? 

3. Suppression is consciously putting 
something out of the mind. This is often 
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helpful and wholesome. Give some ex- 
amples of desirable suppression. 

4. A common built-in conflict is the love- 
hate one, in which the person feels both 
great affection for someone and, at 
times, great hostility toward him. Give 
examples. 

5. So-called “nervousness” can result 
from many kinds of tension. Give €% 
amples of situations in which you 
showed typical signs mentioned oi 
page 328. j 

6. Sometimes single bad experiences can 
cause for a while, at least, continuing 
apprehensiveness. What kinds of ©% 
periences might do so? 


In rationalization, the unconscious de- 
vises a seemingly reasonable explana- 
tion for a fault, an error, an awkward- 
ness, a disapproved desire. Give some 
examples. 

In reaction formation, a person may 
repress unacceptable wants or attitudes 
and then, motivated by the unconscious, 
develop the opposite kind as a defense. 
Give examples. 

Being chronically overcritical of others 
is defensiveness that works by down- 
grading others. Why might this make a 
defensive person feel better? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life... 


ile 


Recall anything in your own childhood 
Or later that has had’ a bad effect on 
you—given you fears, made you hos- 
tile toward others, made you doubt 
your worth. 

A hostile person is a frustrated person. 
If you find yourself customarily enjoy- 
Ing the defeats or discomforts of others, 
wanting to say unkind things of others, 


wishing others ill, looking for the worst 
in people instead of for the best, look 
for frustrations in yourself. Recognizing 
cause and effect may help you modify 
your hostility. 

If you are overly touchy, you may suf- 
fer from inferiority feelings. Try not to 
show your touchiness. This effort may 
not rid you of your inferiority feelings, 
but it will put you in a better relation- 
ship with others. Then you may feel 
better about yourself. 

If you are a “nervous” person, you may 
have taken on the mannerisms of a par- 
ent. Note your parents’ behavior to see 
if this is true. Then try changing your 
habitual behavior by making an effort 
to keep the muscles of your arms, legs, 
neck, back, and forehead as relaxed as 
possible. 

Often a person is unaware of his own 
defensive behavior. It is a big step for- 
ward to recognize defensiveness in one- 
self. Make a list of defensive behaviors 
for your desk or mirror. Try to be alert 
to boasting, hypercriticalness, ration- 
alization, projection, and reaction for- 
mation in yourself. Avoid such behavior 
whenever you can. 
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Chapter 18 


_ Problems in Adjustment 


Do you know that... 


mental illness is definitely curable in many 
cases? 

there is a possibility that mental disease 
occurs because of some chemical imbal- 
ance in the body? 

the use of LSD may bring on serious mental 
illness? 


alcoholism is considered a chronic illness? 


all neurotic people are afflicted with anxiety 
that appears to have no observable cause? 

drug dependence is evidence of personality 
weakness? i 

the marijuana user cannot depend on his 
perceptions? 

psychoactive drugs affect the nervous system? 

children sometimes become psychotic? 


eee u 


IF ONE were to count all of the people hospital- 
ized today for cancer, heart disorders of any 
kind, tuberculosis, and other diseases, the total 
would be less than the number of people in hos- 
pitals for mental diseases. Here are other facts* 
that show how serious is the problem of mental 
illness: 

About 1 in every 10 persons in the United 
States is now suffering from some form of mental 
illness in varying degrees of severity. This 1 in 
10 ratio includes many maladjusted people who 
would not commonly be diagnosed as being men- 
tally ill. If only those who should be hospitalized 


are considered, the ratio would be about 1 in 
100. 


*What Are the Facts about Mental Illness? compiled 
by the National Committee against Mental Illness Inc.. 
Washington, D.C. 
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An estimated 19 million people in the United 
States need psychiatric treatment. j 
At least 50 percent of all the millions of medi- 
cal and surgical cases treated by private doctors 
and hospitals have psychological disturbances 
that contribute to their physical disorder. 
An estimated 500,000 mentally ill children 1" 
the United States are classified as psychiatric a 
borderline cases. Most of these children are SU s 
fering from the psychiatric disorder known a 
childhood schizophrenia. Only a very small Pe 
centage of the total are receiving any kind 
psychiatric treatment, ii 
Personality disturbances are usually sign 
cant factors in criminal behavior, delinquency: 


a s 3 T ane 

suicide, alcoholism, narcotics addiction, 

very often, in cases of divorce. t fac- 
Emotional disturbances are an importan 


à SEPALS 
tor in the cause of 75 percent of all acciden 
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Professional theatrical productions with wide appeal may increase the awareness 
the general Public of the extent of mental illness and the problems of the 
Mentally ill. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


h In Physical illness, the individual's body is not 
one as it normally should. In mental ill- 
bea individual is not functioning psycho- 
ae > „as he normally should. The term 
ia f: illness is used for all degrees of physical 
EETA 8 from a cold tọ cancer. The term 
aa i ness, however, is customarily reserved 
logical Au severe and very severe psycho- 
Isorders. 

S. a illness is more and more under- 
x a itudes toward it are changing. People 
ave been in mental hospitals often speak 


of their experiences unhesitatingly and frankly. 
Relatives of the mentally ill are not likely to be 
ashamed of this fact or embarrassed by it. Years 
ago, however, popular ideas of insanity and atti- 
tudes toward the insane were very different. 
Note that insanity is a legal term. In psychology 
and psychiatry, the term psychosis is used. 

In the fifteenth century, thousands of the in- 
sane were burned as witches. As late as the 
seventeenth century, the insane were thought to 
be possessed by demons. Even today, some peo- 
ple regard the mentally ill as frightening, dis- 
gusting, or suffering in punishment for their 
misdeeds. 
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Enlightened people, however, are realistic and 
humane. Their attitude toward mental illness is 
similar to their attitude toward any illness. They 
are no more ashamed of mental illness tlan they 
would be of pneumonia, a broken arm, or a 
heart attack. They know, too, that the mentally 
ill are not a different kind of people from what 
they themselves are. Everyone has some mal- 
adjustments. The mentally ill have more severe 
ones. Everyone finds frustrations and conflicts 
difficult. The mentally ill have been less able to 
handle them. 


Is mental illness curable? A person who has 
been mentally ill can recover fully and be com- 
pletely normal thereafter. One of the best ex- 
amples is the case of Clifford Beers, the founder 


Ld 


of what has become the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation. He spent three years in mental hospitals, 
recovered, and was for the rest of his life an 
alert, vigorous, very sane man, who made a great 
contribution to society. For another example, an 
elementary teacher known to the authors spent 
eleven years in a mental hospital before recover- 
ing and being released. She has taught now for 
several years and is a well-balanced and sound 
human being, which enables her to be an effec- 
tive teacher. 


Is mental illness inherited? There is no con- 
clusive evidence that any neurosis or major psy- 
chosis is inherited. If heredity should ever be 
found to be a factor, it will probably be dis- 
covered that some people inherit a biochemical 


Patients are guided to express their needs and drives in art classes. 
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weakness which may make them more susceptible 
to psychological breakdown. Whether or not the 
breakdown occurs will depend on how the in- 
dividual manages his life. In most cases, he will 
get along just as well as anyone else. The fact 
that people recover from neuroses and some psy- 
choses through psychological treatment is evi- 
dence that a strong psychological factor is 
involved. Some psychiatrists believe it to be the 
only factor. 


Does masturbation cause mental illness? Mas- 
turbation does not cause mental illness. Many 
boys and some girls masturbate in adolescence 
and then grow out of the practice. The harm 
comes only from mistaken feelings of guilt that 
may arise. Such guilt feelings alone, distressing 
as they may be, would not bring on mental 
illness. 


Are genius and insanity related? The idea 
that a genius can easily go over the edge and 
become psychotic has been bandied about for 
R long time and unfortunately still persists. There 
1S no truth in it whatsoever. The lives of Shake- 
Speare, Beethoven, Mozart, Rembrandt, Einstein, 
and hundreds of other undoubted geniuses dis- 
Prove this idea. Also, the record of mental ill- 
ness among the gifted children and adults 
fo by Terman is about the same as that of 
© general public (see page 289). 


p thinking that one is becoming mentally ill a 
ee indication? A person who thinks 
eee teat psychotic seldom does. Everyone 
ised Tough times of pressure, frustration, and 
a a s nt- The stress can be so bad that 
o 7 anal may feel that he is losing control 
all an ae He may not seem his natural self at 
aE a may feel driven almost beyond endur- 
ever 0 ut he usually manages to hold out, how- 
about a he may be. Anyone greatly worried 
Such a IS state of mind should get advice from 
chane Source as a mental health clinic. The 

€s are that he will find his worry needless. 


5 ” < 
Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, photo by Yolanda Barr 
Concerned residents work with a psychiatric social 
worker to weave mental health assistance into the 
total health program of a neighborhood. 


THE PSYCHOTIC 


The psychotic can be described in the follow- 
ing way:* 


1. His mental functions are so disturbed that 
he is incapable of carrying on his everyday 
activities. 

2. His mental symptoms are of a severe nature, 
often in the form of delusions, hallucinations, 
stupor, incoherence, and violence. 

3. His behavior may be injurious to himself or 
to others; he usually must be placed under 
guardianship or in confinement (hospital- 
ized). 

4. He usually lacks insight; he does not appre- 
ciate or realize the pathological [abnormal] 
nature of his symptoms and disabilities. 


*Louis P. Thorpe, Barney Katz, and Robert T. Lewis, 
The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior—A Dynamic 
Approach, 2d ed. Copyright © 1961, The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, pp. 374-375. 
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PSYCHOTIC SYMPTOMS 


AREA OF DISTURBANCE SYMPTOMS 


AREA OF DISTURBANCE. SINE 4 S (f(f$8& I cC cI C J J./__—— C.A 


Perception Illusions: The person has mistaken perceptions because he badly mis- 
interprets stimuli. 


Hallucinations: The person sees, hears, tastes, feels, or smells something 
that is not present. 


Thinking Delusions: The person has false beliefs which are very odd and so 
strongly fixed that nothing said against them has any effect. 


Flight of ideas: The person jumps from one idea to another in a discon- 


nected way. A listener cannot understand what the person’s train of 
thought is. 


Senseless talking 
Thoughts of suicide accompanying deep and extended depression 


Hypochondria: The person gives exaggerated attention to even the slight- 
est signs of ill-health. 


Obsessions: The person has pointless ideas which arouse anxiety, but he 
is unable to rid himself of the ideas. 


Consciousness Confusion 


p 
Stupor: The person is not unconscious, but he is close to it. 


Delirium: The person is confused, his speech is disordered, and he has 
hallucinations. 


Memory Amnesia: The person suffers an abnormal loss in memory of a period in 


his life. 


Feelings and emotions Prolonged and unjustified excitement to the point of loss of control 


Prolonged and unjustified depression 
Irrational anxiety 


Abnormal and prolonged lack of feelings 


Unjustified giggling, laughing, or crying, occurring excessively over °? 
long period 


Phobias: The person has excessive and seemingly pointless fears of som? 
object or situation. 


Motor behavior Destructive activity, such as wildly destroying clothing or breaking furni- 


ture 


Abnormal slowing down of activity, even to the point of remaining 
motionless for long periods 


Senseless repetition of whatever is heard or seen 


Intelligence Permanent deterioration in level of intelligence 
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There is a great variety of possible psychotic 
symptoms. The human personality is very com- 
plex. There is, therefore, much that can go 
wrong with it. 

Sometimes symptoms of mental illness have a 
physical cause. Something either interferes with 
the way the brain cells operate or actually makes 
the brain cells deteriorate. As a result, behavior 
‘becomes distorted. Short-term examples of such 
behavior can be found in normal people. A 
person in a high fever may be delirious and con- 
fused, restless, fearful, and unaware of where 
he is. He may see what is actually not there 
and may not recognize people whom he really 
knows well. Bizarre behavior also occurs when 
alcohol is used to excess. Drugs, too, such as 
LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide), can cause a 
normal person to see lights, colors, or shapes 
that do not exist. They can also make him act 
in odd, abnormal ways. 

Knowing of such short-term physical effects 
on the brain, you can perhaps understand better 
how people become deranged for a long period 
of time because of destructive influences that 
have long-lasting effects on the brain cells. Psy- 
choses of this nature are called organic. The 
term is used when a definite physical cause of 
the disorder is known. No physical cause has as 
yet been discovered for another group of psy- 
choses, called functional. All that can be said 
of them is that psychologically the person is 
functioning, or operating, badly. 


ORGANIC PSYCHOSES 


Fever, alcohol, and certain drugs can cause 

a normal person to be disoriented—not know 

rae he is in space and time and not recognize 

oe friends. They can also cause a person to re- 

ase that are very strange and sometimes 

RS poate different from his normal behav- 

TA ; ey the effects wear off in a short time 
€ person becomes normal again. 

Se ee the effect on the brain is long lasting 

manent, the abnormal reactions may be- 


NIMH photograph 


A patient discusses her problems with a psychi- 
atrist. 


come typical of the person. He has an organic 
psychosis. Syphilitic infection, if allowed to run 
its course, will cause brain deterioration with 
resultant deterioration in behavior. LSD, either 
suddenly or after continued use, may bring on 
hallucinations, delusions, confusion, and terrible 
anxiety, sometimes with irreversible damage to 
the brain. ç 

There are many other causes of organic psy- 
choses. The most common are changes in the 
arteries of the brain so that less blood gets to 
the brain cells and the actual brain deterioration 
that sometimes comes with old age. In the case 
of changes in the arteries of the brain, if there 
are behavior changes serious enough to be con- 
sidered psychotic, the disorder is called cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. In the case of brain deteriora- 
tion in old age, if behavior is greatly impaired, 
the condition is called senile psychosis. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Almost everyone has feelings of discouragement 
at times. 


The prospect of recovery from either disor- 
der is poor, though it is better for cerebral 
arteriosclerosis than for the senile psychoses. For 
treatment, good general physical care is needed, 
and drugs often help. In addition, it is essential 
that the psychological situation be improved to 
increase the person’s sense of worth, security, 


social contacts, and reason generally to feel in- 
terested in life. 


Cerebral arteriosclerosis The long term cer- 
ebral arteriosclerosis means literally “brain ar- 
tery hardening.” Something does go wrong with 
the arteries to cause the brain to function badly, 
but it is not a hardening as was once thought. 
Instead, fatty patches, or plaques, in the arteries 
cause the difficulty. Less blood gets through to 
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nourish the brain tissue. The cells cannot work 
well or may deteriorate. With the brain thus out 
of condition, behavior is disturbed. It becomes 
inappropriate and ineffectual. There may be vo- 
cabulary loss, delusions, memory defects, apathy, 
confusion, irritability, restlessness, poor orienta- 
tion, carelessness in grooming, depression, and 
hallucinations. It is an interesting fact, however, 
that if two people have the same arterial con- 
dition described—that is, until the brain damage 
becomes severe—the one who has a good ie 
vironment and who has been better adjusted will 
show less behavior deterioration than the other. 


Senile psychosis Cerebral arteriosclerosis IS 
found in: people who are in their fifties and 
sixties. In people much older, there may be sim- 
ilar symptoms from old-age deterioration of 
brain arteries and brain cells. 

Everyone who lives long enough, of courses 
goes through the process of physical aging, an 
the brain cells shrink. Some are lost. Nonethe- 
less, many old people are alert, rational, and in 
good mental health. People who have been mal- 
adjusted all of their lives and who resent an 
are depressed by the approach of old age are 
the most likely to suffer from senile psychosis: 


FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOSES 


As far as is now known, there are some P 38 
choses without a physical cause. Fue 
research may find such causes. At presen H 
however, these psychoses are thought to occur } 
people who lack personality strength and He 
adjustment. Stressful situations push them it 
yond their ability to manage, and as a Tes" 
they break down. 


Manic-depressive illness It is usually easy 
find in normal people examples of behavior s 1 
ilar to that of the manic or depressive. In nor fe 
people, however, such behavior is of brief du f 


; ¿ez re 
tion. In addition, normal people are awa 


what they are feeling and doing and of how it 
fits into their circumstances. 

Everyone feels excited at times and has been, 
on occasion, almost out of control. Everyone 
has feelings of discouragement at times. Picture 
that same sort of excitement or depression last- 
ing uninterruptedly for months and, in some 
cases, being much more intense. Then you will 
understand what manic-depressive illness is like. 


Symptoms. The height of excitement or the 
depth of depression will differ from patient to 
patient. The manic, or the psychotically over- 
excited, may be only a little more keyed up than 
would be normal for him. At the other extreme, 
he may be so excited, so out of control, so 
wildly active, that he is obviously in need of 
care and confinement. He has hallucinations and 
delusions. He may even be violent and dangerous 
to others. 

The depressive patient may be only mildly 
different from his normal self and may seem to 
others only markedly unhappy and inactive for 
months at a time. Another depressive patient 


may be so lost in dejection that he lies in bed 
day after day with no will to live. He may con- 
stantly think of suicide, and there will be real 
danger that he will try to end his life. 

A person may have only one manic attack or 
only one depressive attack in his lifetime. Oth- 
ers may have many such attacks with periods of 
normalcy in between. In a few cases, manic 
states and depressive states alternate. 


Causes. If you are wondering what brings 
people to such a point, you are puzzled by the 
same question that concerns psychiatrists. There 
is no certain evidence that a tendency to the 
disorder is inherited, though there are studies 
that point in that direction. There is also a ques- 
tion as to whether or not some change in the 
body chemistry may bring on these reactions, 
particularly since there is sometimes only one 
episode which disappears without treatment and 
does not reappear. 

An explanation in terms of psychological 
causes would run like this: The patient is an 
immature and maladjusted person. Some very 


Well-adjusted people usually continue to be alert, rational, and in good mental 


health during their later years. 
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Family therapy, 
and members of 
ing is a step tow: 


difficult, perhaps unendurable, situation occurs 
in his life. He is not Psychologically strong enough 
to handle it. As a result, he is overwhelmed with 
anxiety and perhaps begins to feel very hostile 
because of his frustrating circumstances. He may 
suffer from guilt. All of these feelings become 
unbearable. He literally cannot endure them. 
One such person may sink into hopeless misery. 
Another, in the same general situation, may in- 
stead repress his feelings and, moved by un- 
conscious impulses, put on a front of excessive 
cheerfulness and self-confidence that can develop 
into a wild excitement. 

Both the manic and the depressive are likely 
to recover and lead a normal life again. Some- 
times recovery occurs even without treatment. 
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under the direction of a psychiatrist, often gives the patient 
the family an understanding of the situation. Such understand- 
ard solution of the patient’s problems. 


For those who get help, there are effective ways 
of bringing them back to normal. However, the 
more attacks a person has, the less likely is a 


permanent cure—at least, with present knowl- 
edge and techniques. 


Schizophrenia Schizophrenia is the most com- 
mon psychosis. It is also one of the most puz- 
zling and difficult to treat and is the subject of 
much research. New techniques of working with 
such psychotics are being devised and tried. 
Some of these may prove to be successful. 


Symptoms. The schizophrenic is someone 
who has escaped from the real world into a 
strange inner world of his own. It is evident 


that his behavior is not attuned to the realities 
and demands of life. He is withdrawn and un- 
interested in the sorts of things that interest 
most people. His feelings seem not to match his 
experiences, and he may laugh at what is sad or 
be unresponsive to the loving attentions of 
friends and family. He is often described as be- 
ing apathetic; that is, he is unresponsive, lacking 
in feeling. His behavior demands attention since 
it is sometimes bizarre and most inappropriate 
to the situation. 

Four classification types of schizophrenia are 
generally used (see the table on this page). 
However, any patient may show characteristics 
of several types rather than of one alone. 

Children may become schizophrenic. For ex- 
ample, a child of two or three may be so com- 
pletely withdrawn from what is going on around 
him that he appears to be deaf and of low in- 
telligence. If someone talks to him, he makes no 
response. Other children can be playing in his 
presence, and he seems not even to know that 


they are there. Such a child is called autistic. 
What the world is like for him, no one really 
knows. It certainly does not resemble the world 
that other children see. 

Treatment is not yet very successful. Many 
children remain in this condition of apathy and 
general unresponsiveness as they grow up. None- 
theless, so much attention is being given to this 
illness, so many kinds of treatment are being 
tried, that the number of cures may be much 
greater in the near future. 


Causes. Is schizophrenia inherited? Does 
some disorder of the brain structure, of the 
glands, or of the chemistry of the body cause it? 

There is no unquestioned proof that schizo- 
phrenia is inherited, though many investigators 
are convinced that tendencies toward it are. Nor 
is there evidence of any physical disorder being 
associated with it. Research of many kinds is 
being carried on to try to determine the facts. 
Families have been studied to see if the psy- 


SCHIZOPHRENIC REACTIONS 
CLASSIFICATION REACTIONS ` 
less alert, less responsive 


Simple type 


The individual becomes less than he was in many ways: 
to others, less concerned for his own development and his 
in life, less industrious, and less com 


future, less interested 
plex. His life seems to have lost its meaning 


and its impetus and he does little with it. 


Hebephrenic type 


Behavior is markedly abnormal. 
reality, living in his private dream world. He has 
foolish in his speech and facial expressions, and is careles' 


The person is withdrawn and out of touch with 
hallucinations and delusions, is 
s— often disgustingly 


so—in care of his body and in eating habits. 


Catatonic type 


The person is so withdrawn from life that he is often in a stupor, 
ment and no speech. He may maintain strange rigid post 
them for hours at a time. Now and then he may break into wi 
apparent cause and engage in activity that is pointless, 


with little move- 
ures without changing 
Id excitement without 
uninhibited, destructive, 


and even dangerous to himself and others. 


Paranoid type 


This is the most common typ 
well as of grandeur, with much hostility. The delusions do 


and change from time to time. They are often accompani' 
particularly of people saying unpleasant or threatening thin 
As with the other types, the patient ten 


and is characterized by delusions of persecution as 


not make much sense 
ied by hallucinations, 
gs about the patient. 
ds to be apathetic and his behavior 


inappropriate. 
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chosis occurs more often in one family line than 
another. Twins have been studied to see if one 
identical twin is likely to become schizophrenic 
if the other does. Experiments of the following 
sort contribute further to the evidence. Blood 
from schizophrenic patients was given to spiders 
to eat. The webs these spiders subsequently built 
were very imperfect or even just barely started 
and then abandoned, unlike the webs built by 
spiders not given this serum. Does this suggest 
that there is something in the blood of the 
schizophrenic responsible for his disorder? 

If there is no physical cause of schizophrenia, 
then it is probably the result of psychological 
stress besetting a personality that is already 
weak. For illustration, consider any serious diffi- 
culty that might face one, such as the loss of a 
job held for many years, with no prospect of 
getting another. No one would find this an easy 
situation, but some people would be able to 
handle it much better than others. Some would 
have more courage, more perseverance, and 
more ingenuity at finding another job. Others 
would be at a loss, but they would still carry on 
their lives in the best way possible under the 
circumstances, A very few who were greatly 
troubled people anyway might become distorted 
in thinking, feeling, and behavior. They would 
be termed psychotic. 

The personality defects that might be present 
are some combination of the following, each to 
a marked degree: deep feelings of inadequacy, 
conflicts within the personality, anxiety without 
seeming cause, repressed homosexual feelings, 
rigidity, persistent guilt, compulsiveness, general 
hostility, poor ability to handle frustrations, 
overdependence, chronic suspiciousness, with- 
drawal, or continuing expectation of failure in 
whatever is attempted. It should be emphasized 
that having some of these characteristics does 
not doom one to psychosis. Many people have 
difficulties like these and live normal lives. Only 
a study of a particular individual and of how he 
meets a stressful situation will reveal why he 
succumbs and others do not. 
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The stress that may be the immediate cause 
of a breakdown comes from happenings that 
anyone would find disturbing, if not almost un- 
bearable: 


1. Major loss of love, security, or sense of 
worth—as by death, divorce, serious illness, 
failure in work 

2. Behavior that causes painful guilt feelings 
which cannot be relieved 

3. An occurrence that brings on intense hos- 
tility 

4. The arousal of sex feelings that appear so 
shameful or unseemly that they bring on un- 
endurable anxiety 

5. Illness or prolonged fatigue that weakens re- 
sistance to stresses that are less serious than 
the four mentioned above 


Paranoia The words paranoia and paranoid 
refer to a person who has delusions. Delusions 
are false beliefs that persist in spite of evidence 
to the contrary. A person suffering from para- 
noia is much the person he was before he be- 
came psychotic. An onlooker may actually not 
see any abnormality. It is there, however, in an 
elaborate delusion, logical and unchanging over 
the months. Such a delusion is vastly important 
to the patient. He puts complete faith in the 
belief, which is obviously false to everyone else, 
and in many ways he is highly influenced by it. 

Thus one man, intelligent, well-informed, 
well-groomed, and seemingly as normal as any- 
one else, believed that somewhere a graduate 
psychology department was tuning in on his un- 
conscious, examining his hidden desires and 
reactions, and causing him to act in ways that 
he did not like. His description of this was so 
orderly and his behavior otherwise so seemingly 
sane that the listener could easily see how an 
uninformed person might believe everything the 
man said. Yet he was highly abnormal. The 
forecast for such cases is poor. The delusion 
usually persists in spite of anything that can be 
done in the way of therapy. 


Paranoia is thought not to be due to heredity 
or to physical causes. The person so afflicted has 
long been very unsure of himself and in the 
habit of blaming others for what goes wrong. 
If something happens to him that is extremely 
frustrating or if something happens to make him 
less sure of himself and more convinced of the 
hurtfulness of others, he may move into a well- 
worked-out delusion that is more satisfying to 
him than the actuality of his real life. 

Note that the delusions of the paranoid type 
schizophrenic are very different from the delu- 
sions of the paranoiac. They are not well worked 


out, are often of short duration, and other delu- — 


sions take their place. In addition the paranoid 
schizophrenic is someone who has deteriorated 


in many ways. 


NEUROSES 


There are people who suffer from damaging 
maladjustment but are nonetheless able to lead 
fairly normal lives. They are the neurotic. They 
have personality difficulties that make them mis- 
erable, but they are in no sense deranged. There 
is no loss of contact with reality—no hallucina- 
tions, no delusions, no retreat into a make- 
believe world. There is no bizarre talk, and there 
is no startlingly odd behavior. Their personalities 
do not change for the worse or deteriorate 
badly, as happens with some psychoses. Finally, 
they know that something is wrong, as the psy- 
chotic does not. 

Fundamentally, the neurotic suffers from 
anxiety, that is, fear for which there is no object 
to act upon. The cause of the anxiety lies in the 
person’s past history, although something in the 
present situation triggers it. It is called neurotic 
anxiety, pathological anxiety, trait anxiety, or 
irrational anxiety. 

One cause of neurotic anxiety may be a trau- 
matic—that is, injurious—experience. For 
example, a nine-year-old girl and an eleven- 
year-old boy were playing on a great pile of dirt 
from an excavation. Suddenly it caved in. The 


Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, photo by Yolanda Barr 
A college student gives a patient a manicure as 
part of a good grooming program. Improved ap- 
pearance often makes a patient feel better. 


girl was buried completely. The boy remained 
upright and was covered to his shoulders. For- 
tunately a passerby heard him scream for, help 
and was able to get the girl out, unconscious 
and near death. 

Several years later, the boy suffered another 
terrifying experience when a tornado struck his 
town, demolishing the home of his parents, who 
were gone at the time, and leaving him slightly 
injured. Now he has anxiety attacks in situations 
in which there is no danger to him. 

He may be going about his business in a 
normal way when suddenly he feels apprehen- 
sive, usually when in a crowd, when crossing a 
wide street, or when his car is halted in heavy 
traffic. At such times, he becomes panicky. He is 
afraid he is going to faint or shout or say some- 
thing shocking. He perspires freely and may feel 
dizzy. His mind is pervaded by a nameless dread 
that is almost too much to be endured. 


Symptoms of neuroses Neurotic anxiety is a 
painful experience. Sometimes, therefore, the 
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unconscious may find what seem to be odd ways 
of relieving the upsetting if not unbearable ten- 
sion. For example, the anxiety may be converted 
into a body symptom, such as paralysis, head- 
aches, deafness, or vomiting. These conversion 
reactions are not imagined. They are very real. 
Yet they exist only because they are serving a 
psychological purpose. They reduce anxiety by 
providing something concrete on which attention 
can be focused. Another way in which the un- 
conscious saves the person from feeling excessive 
anxiety is amnesia, in which many facts about 
the self are shut off from awareness. 


Staff members teach a child to dance in a small 
homelike area of a hospital. The goal is to relate 


social graces and cooperative family living to the 
child. 


Alton State Hospital, Alton, Illinois 
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Neurotic anxiety may be centered on a par- 
ticular class of objects or situations. This is called 
a phobia. Common phobias are acrophobia 
(fear of heights), claustrophobia (fear of en- 
closed places), and agoraphobia (fear of open 
places). There are many other phobias, each 
with its technical name. 

The anxiety may be relieved by some ritual 
done over and over again, such as repeated 
handwashing. This is a compulsion. 

Some frightening idea may continue to oc- 
cupy a person’s mind, though it has no basis in 
reality, such as the thought that he is going to 
kill someone he loves. This is an obsession. 

All of these—conversion reactions, amnesia, 
phobias, compulsion, obsessions—are devised by 
the unconscious to relieve unbearable anxiety. 
There is, in addition, one other kind of neurotic 
reaction, called the depressive reaction. Here a 
situation, such as death, failure, divorce, a seri- 
ous quarrel, or loss of work, causes a depression 
which lasts longer than normal because anxie- 
ties already present in the person give it a 
greater hold. 


Causes of neuroses The basic trouble in all 
neuroses is irrational anxiety, which cannot be 
explained by the immediate situation but is 
rather built into the personality. Causes of such 
anxiety may be: 


1. Mistreatment and neglect in infancy 

2. A traumatic experience, such as that of the 
boy in the dirt cave-in 

3. Strong feelings of inadequacy 

4. Guilt feelings about inclinations or actions of 
which conscience or society disapproves, 
such as homosexual feelings, other guilt- 
ridden sex feelings or behavior, hostility 

5. Immaturity and consequent lack of strength 
in handling difficulties that occur in life 


Along with the anxiety, there is almost sure 
to be some immediate happening that stirs the 
anxiety to a pitch that is difficult for the person 
to endure. This may be a second trauma, aS 
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NEUROTIC REACTIONS 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Anxiety 
reaction 


Dissociative 


REACTIONS 


In addition to anxiety attacks, as described on paqe 353, a neurotic may also be 
mildly anxious much of the time. Some may have no attacks but be continuingly 
anxious. They are the ones often called “nervous.” They are tense, worried-looking, 
irritable, and overreactive, often suffering from insomnia. 


Some aspects of the personality either are hidden from consciousness (amnesia) 
or take on a life of their own (split personality, such as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde). 
In amnesia, memory for what is painful or for a whole period of one’s life is shut 
off. Usually amnesia is not long-lasting. Sometimes it is accompanied by a fugue, 
that is, an escape which involves actual running away from a situation. The person 
get away from 
what is unbearable. So-called split personalities do occur but are not common. 


The neurotic anxiety is converted into some kind of body symptom, a device which 
ysteria. 
They may take any form that the unconscious devises and that bears a symbolic 
relationship to the problem and its relief: blindness, deafness, paralysis, loss of 
ability to speak, headache, or vomiting. Conversion differs from malingering, 


which is pretending illness to escape something unpleasant. Conversion reactions 
y real and 


some permanence onto a specific 
a phobia exists. 
ic person it is painful. 
He now has 
e occurrence 
such as 


cats, birds, dogs, enclosed places, high places, trains, planes, dirt, germs, and 


xiety by having him perform 
There may be a persistent concern with 
(obsession). The 


Depressions caused by situations that would probably depress anyone get a 
n him. They 


are likely to be accompanied by 


reaction 
may travel to another locality because of an unconscious desire to 
Conversion 
reaction seems to reduce the anxiety. Such physical ailments were formerly called h 
are not pretense. To the individual experiencing them, they are ver 
very unpleasant. 
Phobic When the neurotic anxiety is displaced with 
reaction kind of object or situation which does not merit a fear reaction, 
The reaction may seem absurd to an onlooker, but to a neurot 
This phobic reaction actually helps the anxious person in this way: 
a known cause of his anxiety and can avoid it, thus also preventing th 
of the anxiety. The phobic reaction may be attached to anything at all, 
strangers. 
Obsessive The unconscious attempts to lessen the person's an 
compulsive some ritual or ceremony (compulsion). 
reaction some idea of a frightening nature but without real basis 
individual cannot help himself. He is impelled by unconscious forces. 
Depressive 
` reaction strong hold on the individual because of anxieties already present i 


persist far longer than in normal people and 
vague physical ailments, insomnia, fatigue, and thoughts of suicide. 


rotic behavior. To explain any abnormal reac- 


with the boy and the tornado. Often there are 
new circumstances that threaten a person’s sense 
of worth and security, such as a new and 
difficult job, divorce, loss of a job, or tragedy 
in the family. 

It must be emphasized strongly, however, that 
none of these causes is certain to result in neu- 


tion, a psychologist would have to study the 
individual involved and see how his particular 
personality adjusted to his particular experiences. 
There are people who are not admirably ad- 
justed who still manage their lives well enough 
even in disastrous circumstances. 
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Alton State Hospital, Alton, Illinois 


A group of young patients, under the direction of an activity therapist, spent 
several months in repairing bicycles which were contributed by members of the 
community. Then the boys formed a bicycle club and took regular excursions 


around the hospital grounds. 


The discussion thus far has centered on 
troubles that are deep-seated in the personality, 
that last for some time, and that more than any- 
thing else are the result of personality weak- 
nesses. A different kind of disturbance is the 
short-lived one that may result from the kind of 
shocking experience that anyone would find 
not only difficult to endure, but also upsetting 
to his whole makeup. Examples are an earth- 
quake, tornado, shipwreck, car accident, plane 
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accident, fire, physical assault, combat experi- 
ences, civilian war experiences, or a long period 
of stress as with severe family problems. The 
intense fear aroused by such experiences may 
persist for some time. It may also stir up anxie- 
ties that were already present. It is understand- 
able that some people who are normal give way 
under this kind of strain and suffer for a time 
from anxiety attacks or actual disorganization of 
behavior. Recovery is almost certain, particularly 
if the person was well-adjusted to start with and 
gets help early. Therefore, such cases are called 
transient, or passing, situational disturbances. 


NONPSYCHOTIC MENTAL DISORDERS 


There are people who are abnormal in their 
way of life but do not belong in the psychotic 
classification because they are not out of touch 
with reality. They do not belong in the neurotic 
classification because their major trouble is not 
irrational anxiety. Nevertheless, their personali- 
ties are so markedly defective that they cause 
suffering to those with whom they associate and 
‘also spoil their own lives by their attitudes and 
behavior. In this group are antisocial personali- 
ties, sexual deviates, alcoholics, drug addicts, 
overly compulsive people, overly suspicious peo- 
ple, and unstable people. 


Alcoholism “I’m just a social drinker,” some- 
one will say, as if that means that he is safe 
from any danger of alcoholism. He may be safe, 
but he may also be taking the first step toward 
becoming an alcoholic. One out of fifteen do. 

If a social drinker is a tense or unhappy per- 
son, he may become dependent on having an 
alcoholic drink or two or three a day to relax. 
He has then become a dependent drinker. Next, 
wanting more alcohol than he thinks others 
would approve of, he begins to drink secretly. 
Before long he loses control and habitually 
drinks excessively. He has become a problem 
drinker. Finally, he may come to the point of 
needing a drink in the morning to face the day. 
Then he is an alcoholic. 

Alcoholism is considered a chronic illness 
which injures both the brain and the body. It is 
fourth among the nation’s health problems, the 
first, second, and the third being mental illness, 
heart disease, and cancer. The 4% to 5 million 
alcoholics in the United States ruin their own 
lives. They also do much damage to others 
through disrupting family relationships, squan- 
dering the family income on liquor, causing car 


accidents, committing acts of violence, and en- 


gaging in sexual misbehavior. 
Some social drinkers become alcoholics. Oth- 
ers do not. No one knows for sure why. There 


are three factors that are probably involved: 


1. Some people have the kind of physiological 
makeup that is so affected by alcohol as to 
cause an actual physical craving to develop. 

2. Some people feel inadequate, do not fit in 
well with others, tend to become tense, and 
therefore readily become dependent on the 
relief that alcohol gives them. 

3. Social drinking is encouraged in the Amer- 
ican culture, and the person who follows 
along with the practice feels accepted. 


Drug dependence Drug addiction and the 
nonmedical use of certain drugs that are not 
addictive arise from any of several motivations: 


1. To escape from tension, failure, depression, 
pressures, or boredom 

2. To have experiences that are unavailable in 
one’s ordinary life 

3. To satisfy a craving that has been developed 
for the drug 


4. To satisfy curiosity 
5. To do what others are doing, to belong 


6. To enjoy the risk or to defy authority 


The drugs most often used are marijuana, 


“LSD, and derivatives of opium: morphine, her- 


oin, and codeine. The opium derivatives are 
habit-forming. The body develops a craving for 
them. To go without them after the craving has 
developed is an extremely painful experience. 
Marijuana and LSD are not habit-forming in 
this sense. In another way they are, for a psy- 
chological need for them may develop as a way 
of escape, rebellion, or belonging. 

Not all of the effects of the psychoactive 
drugs are known. However, it is certain that 
they affect the nervous system. Anyone who 
uses such drugs runs several risks: 


i. He may cause harm to himself and others 
while under their influence. 

2. There may be permanent injury to the nerv- 
ous system, resulting in psychosis or other 
symptoms of brain damage. 

3. He may become addicted or dependent. 
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Drug dependence is the compulsive use of 
drugs that are harmful to the individual, to 
society, or to both. It is impossible to say how 
many people in the United States are depend- 
ent on drugs. Estimates range from 60,000 to 
1,000,000. They are usually people with serious 
personality defects. Some are immature. Some 
are ridden with anxiety. Some are socially awk- 
ward and uncomfortable. Some are antisocial. 
Often, of course, more than one of these de- 
ficiencies are present. 

Drug dependence is evidence of personality 
emptiness and weakness. It means that the 
person has surrendered himself to the power of 
a chemical, habitually or excessively. Drugs 
provide a way of feeling good that makes no 
demands on the personality. The drug addict 
feels no need to develop the ability to get along 
with others. He has no desire to work to make 
something of himself. He does not experience 
the wholesome effects of overcoming life’s 
normal frustrations through hard effort. He 
does not take responsibility for others. 

Instead of accepting the responsibilities of life, 
the drug addict runs away into a drugged world 
where these things no longer matter to him. He 
fails to do anything with himself and usually de- 
teriorates in character. Conscience, sense of re- 
sponsibility, ambition, respect for law and much 
else, weaken or disappear. 

Finally, the cost of drug addiction is extremely 
high. The underworld suppliers of drugs to drug 
addicts charge enormous amounts of money. As 
a result, many addicts are driven to crime or 
prostitution to obtain the money to pay for the 
drugs that they crave. 


Opiates. The most common drug addiction 
occurs with opiates. Their effect on the person- 
ality is destructive. People do sometimes break 
the habit, although the withdrawal symptoms 
can be excruciatingly painful. It should be 
stressed that the shorter the time of addiction, 
the easier the withdrawal process will be. Long- 
term addicts find the process extremely difficult. 
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They will also frequently return to the habit 
even after they have gone through the difficult 
process of giving it up. 


Marijuana. The effects of marijuana are 
varied. One is that the user cannot depend 
on his perceptions. If he is driving a car, he 
may ram into another car without knowing 
what he is doing. There is also the possibility of 
psychological dependence. Use of marijuana may 
make a person feel relieved of pressures. The 
person may come to rely on it, failing to develop 
the abilities and strengths that would allow him 
to find satisfaction through personal efforts. He 
may lose all ambition and all drive to take care 
of even daily responsibilities, looking self- 
neglected and indifferent to what is going on 
around him. 

Crimes have been commited after the use and 
under the influence of marijuana. In one report 
of narcotic enforcement officers, cases were 
given of assault and battery, murder, robberies, 
and other crimes of violence that were attrib- 
uted to users of marijuana. 

Finally, after becoming accustomed to mari- 
juana, the wholesome fear of drugs may dis- 
appear. A person may then try more dangerous 
drugs. Some marijuana users turn to the use 
of heroin. 


LSD. LSD is a far greater hazard than mari- 
juana. It is said to be mind-expanding in that 
the user has hallucinations that are often very 
beautiful, with sensations that do not occur in 
ordinary life. LSD also has dangers. Some 
people experience depths of fear that drive 
them temporarily into a psychoticlike state. 
Some actually become psychotic and must be 
treated in mental hospitals. There is evidence 
that the drug may produce brain damage that 
is beyond repair. Sometimes deterioration OC 
curs in other parts of the body as well. Finally, 
there is indication that chromosomes may be 
broken as a result of using LSD, which means 
that there may be genetic injury to offspring. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


1 


10. 


It is often said that a normal person 
reading an abnormal psychology book 
may come to feel that he has some of 
the symptoms described. Why is this? 
How might a student misuse what he 
has learned in this chapter? 

If you had to pick one distinguishing 
difference between the neurotic and the 
psychotic, what would it be? 

Explain the difference between normal 
anxiety and neurotic anxiety, between 
normal depression and psychotic de- 
pression, between normal excitement 
and mania. 

Explain the difference between the para- 
noiac and the paranoid schizophrenic. 

Drug addicts do not experience the 
wholesome effects of overcoming life's 
normal frustrations through hard effort. 
What are these wholesome effects? 

It is said that marijuana makes percep- 
tions undependable. Explain. 

How could chemical imbalance cause 
one to become psychotic? 

Why is it unrealistic for a person to say, 
“VIL always be just a social drinker.” 


What is meant by psychological addic- 
tion? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life... 


1. 


Examine your own attitude toward the 
mentally ill. Does it represent how you 
would like others to feel toward some- 
one you know and like who has vecome 
neurotic or psychotic? 

There are things that you can do for the 
patients in mental hospitals, such as 
sending cards and holiday gifts. See 
your Mental Health Association for 
other suggestions. 

Almost every abnormal psychology text- 
book has a beginning chapter on how 
the mentally ill have been treated over 
the centuries. Read such a chapter to 
give yourself perspective on the prob- 
lem. 

In your reading of newspapers and news 
magazines, watch for articles concern- 
ing legislation to improve mental hos- 
pitals. Try to evaluate what is suggested 
or actually being done. 

There are periods in life that can be 
very stressful. Adolescence is such a 
period. It may run smoothly for some 
but for others be a troubled and diffi- 
cult time. How can many anxieties in 
these years be accounted for as normal 
and almost to be expected? 
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Chapter 1 9 
Therapy 


Do you know that... 


psychiatrists and psychoanalysts are medical 
doctors? 

a psychoanalyst has to undergo analysis as a 
part of his training? 

one of the promising new ways of treating 
mental disorders is through the use of 
classical and operant conditioning? 


hypnotism has long been used for therapy? 

mentally ill patients are often treated effec- 
tively in groups? 

Synanon is a community of former drug 
addicts and criminals? 

Alcoholics Anonymous has open meetings 
which anyone may attend? 


SSE See ee 


ONE oF the heroes in helping the mentally ill is 
Clifford Beers. In 1900, when he was twenty- 
four years old, he was placed in a mental hospital 
suffering from delusions of persecution. In those 
days, mental hospitals were wretched places, 
and during the three years of his commitment 
he was “beaten mercilessly, choked, spat upon 
and reviled by attendants, imprisoned for long 
periods in dark, dank padded cells, and forced to 
suffer the agony of a strait jacket for as many 
as twenty-one consecutive nights.” * 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Toward the end of his stay in the hospital, 
Clifford Beers began plans for starting a move- 


*Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America, 2d ed.. 
Columbia University Press, New York, © 1937, 1949 


by the American Foundation for Mental Hygiene. p. 
305. 
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ment to protect the mentally ill. When he left 
the hospital, completely recovered, he did not 
forget his plan. Deciding that it would best be 
served by a book about his experiences, he 
wrote A Mind That Found Itself, published in 
1908. 

In his book, Clifford Beers proposed forming 
a national society for helping the mentally ill. 
In 1908, he established the Connecticut Society 
for Mental Hygiene. This was the beginning of 
a movement that has grown into the National 
Association for Mental Health, with fifty state 
associations as well as county and local groups. 

These organizations work in many ways to 
improve mental health in the United States and 
to help the mentally ill. They educate the public 
through speeches, pamphlets, press releases, and 
tours of state hospitals, for example. They ar- 
range bus services for relatives whe want to 
visit patients at mental hospitals. They have,so- 
cial. centers for people who have been mentally 
ill and have returned to their homes. They are 


Alton State Hospital, Alton, Illinois 


A couple enrolled in an intensive treatment program which is conducted five 
days a week live at home. The program is a preventive effort to reduce the 


need for total hospitalization. 


an immediate source of information for the men- 
tally ill person and his family in respect to 
hospitalization and legal procedures. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Another source of help for the mentally ill is 
the National Institute of Mental Health, a bu- 
reau of the Public Health Service. Its mission is 
to improve knowledge of mental illness as well 
as treatment. It supports many projects and serv- 
ices. Following are some examples of how the 
federal money allotted to this branch of the 
Public Health Service is spent. 

Grants for mental health research are awarded 
to individuals connected with colleges, haspitals, 
and other such organizations if the projects they 
Plan are approved. Grants are made to institu- 


tions for experimental training programs for 
people whose work has to do with mental health. 
Fellowships*are given to college graduates who 
qualify for further training in psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, psychiatric nursing, and similar 
fields. The Institute also maintains a Center for 
Studies of Crime and Delinquency, a National 
Center for Prevention and Control of Alcohol- 
ism, and a Center for Studies of Mental Health of 
Children and Youth, In addition, grants are 
made for constructing mental health centers, for 
staffing them, and for improving state mental 
hospitals. 


MENTAL HEALTH CLINICS 


There are many mental health clinics in the 
United States. A mental health clinic is an out- 
patient psychiatric service. Patients live in their 
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NIMH photograph 


Patients are encouraged to participate in vigorous 
recreational activity as part of their therapy. 


own homes and visit the clinic regularly for 
treatment. In a mental health clinic, there is at 
least one psychiatrist in attendance. He makes 
appointments with patients for weekly, or some- 
times more frequent, hour-long sessions. Adults 
commonly go to such a clinic for help in respect 
to personality disorders, psychoneuroses, and 
even psychoses, schizophrenia particularly. Par- 
ents take children to the clinic for help with 
personality disorders or mental deficiency. 

Some mental health clinics are operated by 
state mental hospitals, some by other state 
agencies, some by voluntary agencies such as the 
Mental Health Association, some are privately 
operated, and some are sponsored by the Veter- 
ans Administration. There are clinics for both 


children and adults, clinics for children only, 
and clinics for adults only. 


HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL ILLNESS 


A good mental hospital is a place of healing. 
Patients are offered physical care, pleasant sur- 
roundings, a sense of security and worth, com- 
panionship when possible, and activities that 
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seem helpful. Therapy of various kinds includ- 
ing psychotherapy, is available. 

There are public mental hospitals in every 
state, private mental hospitals in many cities, 
and psychiatric wards in most general hospitals. 
Admittance to a hospital for treatment of mental 
illness may be either voluntary or by commit- 
ment. Commitment is a legal procedure, and 
usually two or more physicians must examine 
the disturbed person and testify to his need for 
hospitalization before the law decrees that this 
be done. 


THERAPY FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 


Therapy, which is the application of remedies, 
is the concern of psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, 
clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social 
workers. These specialists help the neurotic and 
the psychotic to reorganize their lives and their 
personalities so that they can better meet the 
demands that ordinary living makes on them. 


Psychiatrists and psychoanalysts Psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts have medical degrees. Their 
basic training is the same as that of any medical 
doctor: three or four years of premedical stud- 
ies in college, four years in a medical school, 
and a year of internship in an accredited hospi- 
tal. After that, they customarily work under 
supervision with patients in a psychiatric hos- 
pital for three years. They also attend classes 
dealing with the principles of psychotherapy and 
such medical treatments as drug and convulsive 
therapy. 

Psychoanalysts, in addition, must have further 
training in the principles and Practices of psy- 


choanalysis. They must also undergo psychoa- 
nalysis. 


Clinical psychologists A clinical psychologist 
does not have a medical degree. He must, how- 
ever, have a doctor’s degree (Ph.D.) in psy- 
chology, and he must spend a year as an intern 
in a psychiatric hospital, clinic, or similar facility. 


After four years of experience in therapy, he 
may choose to take the examinations for the 
title Diplomate. The American Board of Exam- 
iners in Professional Psychology is in charge of 
these examinations. If the candidate passes 
them successfully, he is awarded a diploma. 
This is a high honor and, of course, has pro- 
fessional advantages. 


Psychiatric social workers A psychiatric social 
worker is not required to have a medical de- 
gree or a Ph.D. He must have a master’s degree 
in social work, which involves two years of 
graduate study, during which he is given prac- 
tical experience under supervision in social agen- 
cies and in a psychiatric clinic or hospital. 


MEDICAL THERAPIES 


The aim of medical therapy is to improve the 
mental health of a patient by making a phy- 
Siological change in his brain or by improving 
his general health. 


Drug therapy Bill S. was brought to a mental 
hospital in a very disturbed condition and was 
diagnosed as schizophrenic. He was greatly ag- 
Itated, moving around constantly in an unsettled 
way, talking to himself, laughing uncontrollably 
at times, and at times shouting in a panic such 
things as, “Help me! I’ve got to get away. See 
him? He's coming after me. He’s got his saw 
and knife. He’s going to cut open my head and 
take my brain.” He beat on the wall trying to 
8et out. Later he cowered in a corner-with his 
arms around his head, protecting it. Obviously, 
e was not in any condition to talk to a psy- 
chiatrist. 

u sssi, there was a drug that would help 
Tasa i fter he received an injection of it, he 
en au calm and less fearful. Thereafter, 
ay to day, the drug was continued in 

tablet form. 
ee a few weeks, Bill improved greatly. He 
not completely recovered—though this hap- 


pens with some patients—but he was no longer 
agitated, no longer fearful, no longer suffering 
from the delusions and hallucinations that 
troubled him. After a while, even though he 
may not make a complete recovery, he will be 
able to live at home. He will need care and 
psychiatric help, but he will not be the dis- 
turbing, unmanageable person he was when 
brought to the hospital. 

Many useful drugs have been developed to 
help the psychotic. Some quiet the overly ex- 
cited patient, some relieve anxiety, some ease 
depression. The most noticeable effect of such 
drugs is to reduce hospital ward noise. Opinions 
vary as to their other values. Unquestionably 
they make patient-staff relationships more pleas- 
ant than would be the case without such drugs. 
In addition, there is less need to use shock 
treatments or surgery on the brain. More 
patients, too, as in the case of Bill, are able to 
live at home. How valuable drugs are for bring- 
ing about a complete cure and how serious are 
any side effects are matters yet to be determined. 

For the neurotic patients, too, there are use- 
ful drugs. A number of tranquilizers are avail- 
able to lessen, if not eradicate, the anxiety re- 
action. The ability to control his anxiety in this 
way makes a patient feel more confidence, less 
afraid of the world. In time, as a result, anxiety 
may diminish without medication. 

Patients who are helped by drugs may still 
have personality problems unless their disorder 
was wholly caused by some chemical imbalance. 
Sometimes a patient with such personality prob- 
lems may need psychotherapy (see page 364). 
In other cases, the drugs may provide enough 
relief from emotional disturbance to allow the 
patient to work out his personality improvements. 

There is a growing belief that schizophrenia, 
some forms of autism, and some kinds of crim- 
inal behavior are caused by a chemical imbal- 
ance in the brain, rather than by social stresses. 
If so, new chemical discoveries in the future may 
eliminate these serious types of mental illness 
and perhaps others as well. 
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Alton State Hospital, Alton, Illinois 


Two activity therapists supervise a craft class. 


Learning crafts is an important part of the over-all 
treatment program. 


Insulin coma and electric convulsive therapy 
Two kinds of shock treatments are used with 
Psychotic patients: insulin coma for schizophren- 
ics and electric convulsive therapy for the de- 
pressed. They seem to be helpful in some cases, 
but no one knows for sure why. However, both 
treatments are dangerous unless given with ex- 
treme care. As mentioned above, these methods 
of therapy are increasingly being replaced by 
treatment with drugs. 

In insulin coma therapy, the patient is given 
insulin each day in increasing doses until he is 
in a coma, deep unconsciousness. He is brought 
out of the coma by being given dextrose, a 
form of sugar. For a complete treatment, this 
is done several times. In electric convulsive 
therapy, a high voltage electric current is sent 
through the patient’s head. This is done two or 


three times a week, perhaps twenty times 
altogether. 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The aim of psychotherapy is to improve the 
mental health of a patient by changing the way 
his mind is dealing with injurious experiences 
or by giving him new experiences to counteract 
the effect of previous bad ones. The techniques 
of psychotherapy, which is treatment through 
psychological means, owe their beginnings to 
the work of Sigmund Freud, but today his inven- 
tion, psychoanalysis, is only one form of the 
many that have been devised. In spite of the 
great variety, all psychotherapy can be classi- 
fied rather simply according to what the thera- 
pist is trying to do and according to whether 
he is working with one person or several. 


Insight therapy In insight therapy, the patient 
does most of the talking. He is seldom directed 
by questions from the therapist, but rather goes 
from one topic to another as he wishes. The 
therapist listens and tries to understand the 
patient and his problems. Sometimes he explains 
to the patient what is wrong and what the patient 
needs to do to help himself. Sometimes he 
operates on the theory that the patient will find 
his own solutions through the process of talking 
out his problems. 

In such therapy, it is very important that the 
patient feel free to tell all his thoughts and 
feelings. It is also important that he believe that 
the psychotherapist accepts him and is really 
concerned about his problems. 


The goals of insight therapy are to help the 
patient to: 


1. Improve his understanding of himself 

2. Accept the feelings that have been troubling 
him 

3. Work out solutions to the problems that 
were too much for him 


Psychoanalysis. | Psychoanalysis is Sigmund 
Freud’s technique of individual psychotherapy: 
Freud believed that trouble arises from uncon- 


scious feelings, attachments, desires, and con- 
flicts dating from childhood, which could not be 
lived with comfortably and which were therefore 
repressed. These must be discovered, understood, 
and managed so that they will no longer be a 
source of anxiety. 

A psychoanalyst cannot examine the uncon- 
scious because the unconscious is mental ac- 
tivity hidden from direct observation. Instead, 
he must guess at what is there. He does this by 
listening intently to what his patient says in 
free association—whatever comes to his mind— 
by studying his dreams, which in disguised form 
may reveal unconscious wishes, and by noting 
his patient’s behavior in the interview situation. 
From time to time, he explains to the patient 
what he has discovered about him, with the 
aim of helping the patient to understand 
himself. 

Changes have been made in Freud’s theories 
and methods. Freud concentrated on the id, 
one’s inborn nature, and thought that neuroses 
came only from repressed childhood feelings. 
Many psychoanalysts today concentrate on the 
ego, which can be examined more directly since 
it is the conscious part of the self. Such psy- 
choanalysts believe that the patient needs to 
understand not only his childhood experiences 
but also his present-day relationships to other 
People and his relationships to the demands of 
Society, 

While psychoanalysts feel that theirs is the 
best technique for getting at the real root of 
the trouble, many psychiatrists and clinical 
Psychologists criticize psychoanalysis. Some feel 
that it really does no good. Some believe that 
because the process is lengthy, the patient does 
Not receive help soon enough with his immediate 
Problems. Some also question how much help 
comes from the explanations or interpretations 
that are given, for often the patient will not 
accept or use them. 
et aes no method of psychotherapy is suc- 
ae With all patients. There are many failures, 

ver the technique, Nor is there yet any 


reliable proof that one method is better than 
another. 


Client-centered therapy. The client-centered 
therapist is like the psychoanalyst in some ways. 
He believes that the patient must acquire insight 
into his own personality problems if he is to 
improve. He lets the client, the patient, do the 
talking. In other ways, he is not like the psy- 
choanalyst. He believes that the troubled person 
can and will work out his own solutions to his 
personality problems if someone with unusual 
understanding listens to him without being criti- 
cal or in any way negative in attitude. 

This is what happens in the client-centered 
session: The client struggles to discover truths 
about himself and to put them into words. He 
hunts for ways in which he might change him- 
self, and he tries them out verbally. The thera- 
pist listens intently. He asks no questions. He 
gives no adivice. At times he may repeat more 
clearly something that the client has expressed 
only vaguely because he could not find the right 
words. 


Patients benefit from the experience of planting 
and caring for a flower garden. 


Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, photo by Yolanda Barr 


The therapist’s major contribution is the com- 
plete understanding and warm, uncritical accep- 
tance that he gives the patient. He 
shows interest and concern, and he is fully 
aware of all that the client is trying to say and 
do. As a result, the client is encouraged to 
examine his own nature and his problems. He 
feels that he can be completely honest about 
himself without losing the therapist’s respect or 
good will. He becomes less disgusted with him- 
self. He loses some of his guilty feelings. He is 
less defensive than he was before. 

This technique makes great demands on the 
therapist. His attention must be unswerving. His 
empathy must be complete. He must live the 
patient’s efforts with the same intensity as the 
patient. In this kind of atmosphere, some patients 
are greatly helped. However, as with all techni- 
ques, this too has its failures. 


Hypnotherapy. Hypnotism has long been used 
for therapy, in some cases to help the patient 


Two patients construct a table. Such occupational 
therapy provides a bridge to useful living when 
the patients leave the hospital. 


NIMH photograph 
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attain insight and in other cases to bring about 
direct changes in attitudes and/or behavior. It 
is sometimes used in medicine to ease pain, as in 
dentistry and obstetrics. For all such purposes 
hypnotism would doubtless be used more than 
it is were it not for two difficulties. One is that 
many people cannot be easily hypnotized. The 
other is that of those who can be, some do not 
go into the deep trance that is usually necessary. 
Hypnosis is brought about by techniques that 
are in no way mysterious. It is often defined as 
being a state of heightened Suggestibility. To 
hypnotize a person, the hypnotist must have 
confidence in his ability to do so and the subject 
must believe that the hypnotist is capable of 
hypnotizing him. The methods involve: 


1. Securing as much relaxation in the subject 
as possible 

2. Securing concentration on a single monot- 
onous stimulus 

3. Furthering the subject’s feeling that he is 


submitting to and following the directions 
given him 


As an example, this procedure may be fol- 
lowed. The subject is told to keep his eyes fixed 
on a point of light somewhat above his ordinary 
line of vision. The hypnotist tells him what he is 
experiencing as if the telling were causing the 
experience: “You are very relaxed. You are very 
relaxed. Your eyes are fixed on the light. They 
are beginning to grow tired. You want to close 
them. You want to close them. Your eyes are 
beginning to close. They are closed now, and 
you will keep them closed.” The patient is thus 
led to assume that such responses as the eye 
closing come about because of the hypnotist’s 
suggestions. 

If the subject is in a deep enough trance, the 
hypnotist is able to make him: 


1. Sense something that is not real (as to feel 
extreme cold in a warm room) 
2. Unaware of pain (as not to feel a pin prick) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


rr a SB Se E A 


Time needed 


The situation 


Free association 


Resistance 


Transference 


Dream analysis 


Insight 


Reorganization 


An hour’s session three to five days a week is preferred. The psychoanalysis may 
take two or three years, sometimes longer. 


Usually the patient lies on a couch, The psychoanalyst sits in a position where he 
cannot be seen but where he can observe the play of expression on the patient's 
face. This situation promotes relaxation on the part of the patient, a greater sense 
of freedom, and less distraction. 


The patient is encouraged to say whatever comes to his mind, without picking and 
choosing what to say or putting it in any kind of order. 


The patient may avoid telling something. He shows this by hesitating and not 
speaking, forgetting what he was going to say, becoming embarrassed and refusing 
to speak, stumbling over what he is trying to say, actually not being able to get 
the words out, or by changing the subject. These resistances reveal trouble spots, 
and the psychoanalyst encourages the patient to probe them more deeply when the 
time seems suitable so that he can learn more about them. 


There are feeling relationships that existed in childhood but that should not persist 
into adulthood: hatred of mother or father, jealousy of a sister or brother, fear of 
authority, overattachment to mother or father. Any of these may be transferred to 
the analyst so that he becomes the object of the hate, jealousy, fear, or love. This 
allows the psychoanalyst to understand much better some of the infantile needs and 
relationships that are hampering the patient. 


Freud believed that dreams represent one’s repressed desires and feelings, but 
in disguise so that the dreamer is not too much disturbed by them. When a patient 
tells of a dream, he is asked to consider next what various associations each part 
of it brings to mind. Thus, too, the unconscious will be revealed. 


When the time seems appropriate, the psychoanalyst offers his interpretations to 
the patient, helping him understand his personality and the trouble spots in it. 


The psychoanalyst also helps the patient become more the person that he might 
be—find his identity. Psychoanalysis is not a matter of curing symptoms, but of 
finding underlying personality defects and of helping the patient develop a stronger 
and healthier personality. 


=  — n 


3. 
beautifully) 


Believe what is not true (as that he can sing However, the hypnotist cannot make the sub- 


ject do what is physically impossible. For ex- 


4. Do what he ordinarily would not think of ample, he cannot make the subject float in the 
doing (as to steal a purse and give it to air, speak a foreign language he has not learned, 


the hypnotist) 
Regress to an earlier age (as eight years old no background. 


or do mathematical problems for which he has 


So that he tells of happenings when he was A hypnotist can uncover forgotten, repressed, 


that age as if they were presently occurring) or poorly understood feelings in a patient by: 
Feel or do something after the hypnotic ses- 


Eo is over (as to feel sick every time he 1. Having the patient under hypnosis talk about 
ights a cigarette) whatever comes to his mind 
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2. Having the patient dream and then talk 
about the dream 

3. Regressing the patient to an earlier period 
thought to be disturbing, following which he 
talks about what is happening and how he 
feels about it 


After the patient is brought out of the trance, 
the therapist tells him of what he has learned 
and in the discussion that follows, helpful un- 
derstandings may be reached. 

Hypnosis can also be used for bringing about 
direct changes in attitudes or behaviors. Thus a 
person who wants to stop smoking will be told 
under hypnosis what is actually true: that he 
does want to stop and that smoking is bad for 
him. He may be told that whenever he wants a 
cigarette, there will come vividly to mind all of 
the ways in which smoking can hurt him. For 
example, he may be told that when he has an 
urge to smoke, there will come with it a vivid 


A volunteer teaches basic sewing. Patients appre- 
ciate the opportunity to learn skills which they 


can use in their homes after they leave the 
hospital. 


Alton State Hospital, Alton, Illinois 
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picture of what the smoking does to his lungs 
and that he will not light the cigarette. Frequent 
sessions may be needed to change an attitude 
or behavior. 

Hypnotism practiced by an amateur can be 
dangerous. Since the subject is in a state of high 
suggestibility, anything that is told him will have 
greater force than it otherwise would. Something 
may be said quite casually by the hypnotist, 
even in joke, and yet it may awaken hidden 
anxieties that even the subject himself may be 
unaware of. As a result, the person may be left 
highly disturbed and real harm can come of it. 


Behavior therapy A number of psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists pass over the idea that 
a patient must achieve insight. Instead, they 
look at a patient’s behavior and at his anxicties 
with a view to changing the behavior or relieving 
the anxieties in the shortest time and most effi- 
cient way possible. That is, if a patient is shy 
and inhibited, they are not concerned that he 
understand why he is shy and inhibited. Neither 
are they interested in helping him reorganize his 
whole personality. They seek only to make him 
bolder and freer. If he has a specific fear, they 
work out ways of helping him to overcome the 
fear quickly. 

New techniques are being invented almost 
daily. They often depend on conditioning, either 
classical conditioning or operant conditioning. 

With classical conditioning, the behavior ther- 
apist looks for whatever calls forth the unsuita- 
ble behavior or the distressing emotion. He then 
proceeds to break the conditioned tie between 
them. Or he tries to discourage unsuitable be- 
havior by linking it to something painful—for 
example, an electric shock. 

With operant conditioning, the behavior thera- 
pist considers what kind of behavior would be 
desirable and then tries to make it customary 
behavior by means of rewards. Thus, when an 
autistic child talks to someone, he is rewarded, 
Perhaps with candy. If he is again and again 
rewarded for talking, he may come to talk more. 


One psychiatrist tries to tie situations that 
cause unwanted emotion to situations that pro- 
duce the opposite feeling. One of his techniques 
is to hypnotize the patient into a state of relaxa- 
tion. Then he has him imagine situations that 
ordinarily produce anxiety, starting with situa- 
tions that produce mild anxiety and proceeding 
to those producing severe anxiety. Since the 
patient cannot feel relaxed and anxious at the 
same time, this technique rids him of anxiety by 
tying a relaxed state to the anxiety-producing 
situations. 

Another technique in behavior therapy con- 
sists of having the patient force himself to do 
what he ordinarily does not do but should. For 
instance, an inhibited patient is required to 
demonstrate his emotions in talk and in facial 
expression. In this way, he learns to be less 
inhibited when he has feelings that really should 
be expressed. Also, he may lose some of the 
tensions that are the cause of his personality 
problems. 

Some insight therapists wonder if attacking 
the symptoms—as the behavior therapists do— 
may not merely cause the personality difficulty to 
go underground, so to speak, and reappear in 
some other form. Behavior therapists, in answer, 
Point to what seem to be real and lasting suc- 
cesses. Certainly at the present stage of knowl- 


edge, it seems that behavior therapy might do 
much good. 


Length of therapy Insight therapy tends to be 
š lengthy process since the goal is to help the 
Patient make extensive changes in his personal- 
ity. That personality was a long time in the 
making. A long time may be needed to remake 
1E Psychoanalysis usually takes two, three, or four 
years. Even a longer period may be necessary. 
Some Psychoanalysts, it is true, have tried to 
Shorten the time. One employs what he calls 
Psychoanalytic therapy, which speeds up the 
Process by making use of preliminary personality 


ti ; : f š x” 
€sts and interviews, something not ordinarily 
done, 


Alton State Hospital, Alton, Illinois 


As part of their therapy, a group of young patients 
is taken on a cultural-enrichment trip to a nearby 
city to visit the Planetarium, museums, and other 
points of interest. 


Generally speaking, however, behavior thera- 
pists provide most of the short-term techniques. 
Such therapy is sometimes accomplished in just 
a few hours. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A therapist may work with a group of from 
five to eight people. They may be preschool 
children, adolescents, or adults. 

Group therapy has certain advantages over 
individual therapy: 


1. Personality difficulties are generally social in 
origin and also make social adjustment diffi- 
cult. A group therapy situation allows both 
patient and therapist to see how the patient 
reacts to others and how he affects others. 

2. Group therapy gives a patient an opportunity 
to make immediate changes in his social 
behavior. He does not have to learn new 
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HOW PSYCHOTHERAPY HELPS 
a Rr cee 


The Therapist: 

1. Probes the patient’s unconscious to discover 
repressions. 

2. Studies the patient’s dreams for such in- 
formation as they may provide about repres- 
sions. 

3. Rephrases what the patient says so that his 
feelings and explanations are clearer to him. 

4. Helps the patient to see himself objectively 
through the therapist's eyes. 

5. Interprets the situation the patient is in, his 
reactions to it, and the reactions of others 
in his life. 

6. Tells the patient what he is doing that is 

hurtful to himself. 
Helps the patient to find better or more 
realistic goals for himself. 

8. Gives the Patient information or advice. 

9. Convinces the patient that he should change 
himself, change his interpretations of his 
Situation or of others in it, or change his 


x 


behavior. 

10. Uses conditioning techniques to change the 
patient. 

11. Gives the patient concrete suggestions as to 
different behaviors he might try. 

The 


Patient's relationship with the therapist may: 
1. Make him feel less alone in the world. 

2. Make him feel more worthy. 

3. Make him feel more secure, 

4. Make him feel understood. 


The therapeutic Situation may help the patient to: 

1. Pour out his troubles and his feelings (ca- 
tharsis). 

2. Express his innermost thoughts and feelings 
freely, even though he might Ordinarily be 
ashamed of them or feel guilty about them. 

3. 


Be himself, with no need to put on a front or 
conceal some of what he is. 

4. Think aloud about his life, his Personality, 
his problems, and his behavior, with a sym- 
pathetic, understanding listener. 


Sy 
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behavior and then go out to practice it. He 
can put it into practice then and there. 

3. The group situation allows feelings and emo- 
tions to rise as they would in the patient’s 
ordinary life, but the therapist is there to 
observe them and therefore can arrive at a 
better understanding of them. 

4. The reactions of the other patients to his 
feelings and emotions will help an individual 
see how suitable they are. He will get im- 
mediate correction of his particularly wrong 
responses. 

5. A patient finds out that other people have 
problems, which is comforting as well as 
enlightening. 

6. Since a patient is not alone with his prob- 
lems, he develops more courage to examine 
and face what he has feared or been 
ashamed of. 

7. A patient may learn new techniques of be- 
havior from his observations of the behavior 
of other members of the group. 

8. A patient may get encouragement and sup- 
port from other patients in his attempts to 
improve himself, 

9. A patient will probably recognize assistance 
that he is getting from the group and will 
therefore be less dependent on the therapist. 


Preschool children When small children are 
involved in group therapy, they are given toys to 
play with. Because the therapist does not scold, 
criticize, or punish them for what they do as 
they play, the children open up and play freely, 
revealing their hidden hatreds and fears by the 
treatment that they give the toys. By means of 
simple questions or simple comments, the thera- 
pist helps each child to understand his own 
feelings. In that way he helps him feel com- 
fortable about himself and also find ways of 
relating comfortably to other children. 


Older children Older children engage in ac- 
tivities suited to their age, such as painting, 
carpentry, and table tennis. The groups are bal- 


anced to include aggressive children, shy chil- 
dren, overactive children, and other such types. 
Great freedom of activity and speech is per- 
mitted. In the give and take of the group situa- 
tion, the children improve in their ability to 
handle their hostilities, to conquer shyness, to 
discipline themselves, or to change other be- 
haviors that have been troublesome. 


Adolescents and adults With adolescents and 
adults, therapy usually takes place once a week 
and lasts an hour and a half. The patients at first 
are likely to be somewhat ill at ease, both be- 
Cause they do not know what to expect and 
because they may dislike the thought of reveal- 
ing their personal problems to strangers. They go 
through the same kind of trial-and-error pro- 
cedures that any group of strangers would in 
getting to know one another. Gradually they 
become free enough to tell the real facts about 
their difficulties and to become deeply interested 
im what the others have to say. The therapy 
Proceeds on this basis of free discussion, with the 


therapist entering into it at times as one of the 

group. 
Sensitivity training groups There are various 
Inds of groups called sensitivity training groups 
Provide training in ‘human relations. While 
A People who take part are not mentally ill, 
© Procedures are often thought of as therapy. 
The Purpose of the groups is to help the 
participants become more sensitive to their own 
. €elings and also the feelings of others as well as 
a aware of the causes of behavior in them- 
ing and those around them, If all goes well, 
ae oe and honesty in social relationships 
as result. There should also be more self- 

“rstanding and more self-acceptance. 

Ae groups stay together for a short period, 
soups a full day and night or a weekend. Other 
much ated Stay together continuously for a 
SOE M time, without breaks except for 
care ng, sleeping, changing clothes, and taking 
of physical needs. No subgroups are formed 


nor can anyone go off by himself. Everyone is 
urged to express his reactions to others freely 
and even be brutally frank. As the interactions 
within the group become closer and less inhib- 
ited, it is believed, the members of the group 
become more aware of needs, motivations, and 
feelings and more able to react sensitively to 
others. 

Some people profit greatly from this kind of 
situation. Others have felt that it was harmful 
to them. Much depends on the kind of leader- 
ship the group has. With an amateur or a poorly 
prepared person, the sensitivity training group 
may do more ill than good. 


ACTIVITY THERAPY 


Every hospital for the mentally ill has ways of 
engaging the patients in activity, such as occupa- 


Patients of various ages enjoy an outing to a local 
bowling alley as part of their therapy. 


Alton State Hospital, Alton, Illinois 
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tional therapy, that will help them recover. Ac- 
tivity therapy serves four purposes: The patient 
engages in activity that is natural to the world 
outside the hospital and that makes demands on 
the healthy aspects of his personality. As the 
patient is observed in such activity, more is 
learned about him. Relationship with the work 
situation and the therapist allows the patient to 
express his needs and his drives. Activities may 
help the patient to bridge the gap between the 
hospital and the community. 


ORGANIZED VOLUNTEER GROUPS 


Two group organizations have been notably 
effective in helping people to improve their per- 
sonalities and their lives: Alcoholics Anonymous 
and Synanon. 


Alcoholics Anonymous One of the best aids to 
the alcoholic is the organization Alcoholics 
Anonymous, AA. This is a national fellowship of 
people who wish to stop drinking. There are no 
dues, and anyone who wishes help with his 
Problem is welcome. The basis is spiritual, but 
this does not mean that there is any religious 
affiliation or that Alcoholics Anonymous takes 
the place of religion. What it does mean can be 


expressed best by quoting some of the Twelve 
Steps the members follow: 


1. We admitted we were powerless over alco- 
hol . . . that our lives had become un- 
` manageable. 
2. We came to believe that a power greater 
than ourselves could restore us to sanity. 
12. Having had a spiritual awakening as a re- 
sult of these steps, we tried to carry this 
message to alcoholics and to practice these 
principles in all our affairs. 


A great many people have been helped 
through this organization of about 300,000 mem- 
bers. If one looks in his local telephone directory, 
he will probably find a chapter of Alcoholics 
Anonymous listed. There are open meetings 
which anyone may attend. On such occasions, 
members tell of their own experiences with 
drinking and with breaking the habit. There are 
also closed meetings for members only, in which 
the sharing of friendship and of experiences pro- 
vides excellent therapy. 


Synanon The word synanon is used in two 
ways. It is the name for a community of former 
drug addicts and criminals. It is also the name 
for a form of group therapy used in such com- 


TYPES OF ACTIVITY THERAPY 


Occupational therapy 


Generally creative and manual arts (The patient ma 


y also be given help in 


relearning habits of self-care.) 


Recreational therapy 
discussion groups 
Music therapy 


drills, baton twirling 


Industrial therapy Jobs in the hospital, 


Games, sports, music, Picnics, reading, trips, 


Listening to music; individual lessons and Performances; 
such as a chorus, string ensemble, orchestra, 


dance, dramatics, crafts, and 


group activities, 
band, and dancing, marching 


such as secretarial work; training for jobs outside the 


hospital; jobs under supervision outside the hospital 


Bibliotherapy 


Educational therapy Fi 


Work in the library; reading for recrea 
or for help with problems 


tion, for knowledge, for inspiration, 


ormal education classes, adult education classes, cultural activities = 
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In group psychotherapy, the patients learn to reveal their difficulties and to take 
an interest in each other’s problems. The therapist takes part in the discussions 


as a member of the group. 


munities, The word, incidentally, came from a 
newly arrived addict’s attempt to say symposium 
and seminar, The organization was started in 
1958 by Charles E. Dederich. Today there are 
clubs throughout the United States. 

The members live together in a familylike 
Structure, with everyone taking part in chores 
and responsibilities, but with one person defi- 
sad in control. A central group in the club 

a es many of the decisions, and lesser re- 
Sponsibilities are given to those who show the 
silts to take them. No one receives pay for 
in = ae but everyone does receive free hous- 
a vod, and clothing. Support comes from con- 

utions of money, goods, and services. 
saa clubs are unusually successful in curing 
es: m Iction. Less than 10 percent of its mem- 
Some a have completed the 2% year program 
a urned to drugs. In contrast, federal and 

Ospitals for addicts report that 90 percent 


° 
f those released eventually return to the use 
Ot drugs. 


One of the factors that has made the clubs 
unusually effective is what members call the 
synanon. The synanon is a form of group 
therapy. Ideally there are three male and three 
female members present. The leader is someone 
in the club who is progressing faster than others 
in leaving his old life and desires behind. At 
these sessions, members say anything that comes 
to mind. Great hostility may be shown, unsparing 
criticism of one another takes place, and frank 
cross-examination is in order. It is a verbal 
attack approach to therapy, which seems very 
effective in improving adjustment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THERAPEUTIC SERVICES 

The problem of how to help the mentally ill is 
a long way from being solved. Perhaps it is fair 
to say that no more than the beginning stage has 
been reached. 
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At the same time, a great many new and 
imaginative plans are being tried. One state hos- 
pital system, for example, has a camping project 
on a 3,000-acre ranch. Patients are taken in 
groups of sixty at a time and stay for three 
weeks, enjoying all of the typical camp activities 
of fishing, swimming, hiking, and nature study. 

In another hospital, volunteers from the com- 
munity take patients out for a typically normal 


day of visiting in a home, shopping, going to a 
Senior Center, and in other ways becoming re- 
acquainted with life outside the hospital. In 
still another hospital volunteers work with pa- 
tients not only in the occupational therapy de- 
partment but also in the actual wards. So much 
do they become a part of the hospital service 
that they even attend and participate in the 
weekly staff meetings. 


— eee 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
cuss in class... 


1. Everyone has minor maladjustments 
and immaturities. Design a plan to use 
operant or classical conditioning to 
correct a minor maladjustment or im- 
maturity. 

2. How would you suggest completing the 
Twelve Steps of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
three of which are given on page 372? 

3. What can you personally do to further 
the cause of mental health in your own 
community? 

4. Discuss whether psychoanalysis or 
client-centered therapy would appeal to 
you more if you needed such help. In 
detail, why would you make the choice 
you do? 

5. Think about group therapy for preschool 
children. What feelings might a child 
have that would disturb him? How 
would playing in a group with various 
toys reveal his feelings to the therapist? 
How would such a situation otherwise 
enable the therapist to help him? 

6. Do you, without having therapy par- 
ticularly in mind, engage in activity 
therapy of any sort? How does it help 
you? 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life ... 


1. Attend an open meeting of Alcoholics 
Anonymous if possible. 

2. Visit your Mental Health Association 
headquarters and find out what volun- 
teers can do for community welfare and 
also for those now in mental hospitals. 

3. You probably have many new insights 
into your own maladjustments and im- 
maturities. How has this insight helped 
you? Has understanding alone been 
sufficient to bring improvement? Has 
something further been needed on your 
part? If so, what? 

4. One technique in behavior therapy con- 
sists of having the patient force himself 
to do what he ordinarily does not do 
but should. This would be helpful for 
anyone trying to overcome some of his 
immaturities. There are probably ways 
in which you are immature, that is, not 
as grown up as your chronological age. 
Consider what you might force yourself 
to do that would be helpful. 

5. Do you ever engage in the verbal attack 
approach to your personal problems? IS 
this good or bad for you and the others 
concerned? 


Chapter 2 O 


Handling the 
Problems of Life 


Do you know that... 


how a person handles stress determines how 
much psychological strength he develops? 

the severity of stress depends in part on a 
person's preparation for a particular stress- 
ful occurrence? 

a natural but often undesirable reaction to 
frustration is anger? 


health can greatly affect a person's reaction 
to frustration? 

conflicts often bring on anxiety? 

one of the most common areas of threat is 
in strivings for success, recognition, and 
acceptance? 

some people find pressure exhilarating? 
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DIFFICULTIES of various sorts invade the life of 
every person. How they are handled determines 
pot only whether or not the individual will 
achieve the goals he is seeking but also whether 
Or not he will acquire greater psychological 
Strength in the process. 


THE NATURE OF STRESS 


aes an occurrence disturbs a person to the 
Lae Fae his state of health or his psychologi- 
ee ae is affected, he is in a state of 
Saas o describe his physical condition, such 
cae words as ill, injured, overheated, or 
eis 3 could be used. To describe his psy- 
hia greal condition, words such as upset, trou- 

» unsettled, or bothered would-tell the story. 


The cause of stress may be physical, such as 
an injury, an illness, an infection, extreme heat, 
or extreme cold. It also may be psychological, 
such as a quarrel with a friend, the failure of a 
plan, inadequate time for a task, a reprimand, 
the loss of money or a job, divorce, or the death 
of someone close. 

Stress may occur for reasons that are com- 
paratively trivial or even in situations that are 
pleasurable. Having to wait for a delayed plane, 
breaking one’s glasses, not being able to find 
something needed at the moment it is needed, 
not getting a telephone call that is expected, 
being interrupted when busy with a task, being 
annoyed by a dripping faucet—all can be stress- 
ful situations though certainly not life-and-death 
matters. Athletic games and contests of all sorts, 
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suspense movies, automobile races, and moun- 
tain climbing—these, too, are stressful, but they 
are sought and enjoyed in part because of the 
stress. 


SEVERITY OF STRESS 


Stress varies from brief upsets and quick re- 
covery to very strong and disrupting emotional 
reactions. A person can usually estimate how 
much stress a situation will bring on. For ex- 
ample, he knows that stress caused by the dis- 
loyalty of a good friend is infinitely greater than 
the stress caused by, say, the loss of a library 
book. However, he cannot judge specifically 
what the stress will be merely from knowing the 


Many occupations involve supervision and critical 


decisions. Those who are responsible are often 
under great stress. 


Courtesy Investor-owned Electric Light 
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cause of a disturbance. Two people may lose 
their jobs, but one may take it much harder than 
the other. Two people may be under pressure 
to get something done in a hurry. One may work 
calmly, and the other may become greatly upset. 


Significance to the person involved Everyone 
has many occasions of stress that are neither 
severe nor long-lasting since the cause of the 
stress is not something to make a vital difference 
in his life. Not much stress would be associated 
with failing to make a plane connection if seats 
were available in another plane leaving an hour 
later and if time were not an important factor. 
Not much stress would result if one had a slight 
automobile accident in which no one was hurt 
and the damage was covered by insurance. 

If a disturbing event interferes considerably 
with one’s plans, hopes, sense of worth, or secur- 
ity, then the stress will be great. One example is 
this: On one occasion, 91 candidates for the 
Diplomate (see page 363) took the written ex- 
amination, but only 71 passed. All of these 
people would be under some stress preparing for 
the examination and taking it. The stress of 
those who then failed might be severe. 

Much greater hardships than failing such an 
examination occur, and then the stress may be 
very painful and long-lasting. A death in the 
family, an injury that interferes permanently 
with one’s career, the breakup of a marriage, 
destruction of a home by fire or other catastro- 
phe, the loss of an established and seemingly 
secure job, the extended illness of someone in 
the family—these are likely to cause severe 


stress, sometimes almost beyond a person's 
endurance. 


Condition of the individual experiencing stress 
There are times when a person is much more 
able to endure troubling occurrences than at 
others. A stressful situation will be harder to 
bear when one is ill than when he is well. Illness 
depletes one’s psychological stamina as well as 
his physical reserves. Also, stress will be greater 


s 
tress may be mild and temporary. 


ee else has been going wrong in a person’s 
te, r to the present difficulty and he is 
ae y in a state of stress because of this. He 
a more stress than he normally 
È , too, if the future looks hopeless to him or 


i ç t 1 
+e receives no support from others in a time 
ot difficulty, 


peti of a stressful situation A situation 
Gua e little stress if it is short-lived may 
Pak ale stress if it continues over a 
ee ee Thus, parents whose newly married 
them fo aughter and spouse plan to live with 
Brae oe few weeks may find conflict in stand- 
stressful b the encroachment on their privacy 

ut easily tolerated. If the couple were 
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to stay on month after month, the stress would 
probably mount. For another example, a pro- 
longed siege of misfortunes sometimes brings the 
stress to a peak that is more than the person 
can handle and he breaks down under it. 


Ability to handle stress A very small child 
has no techniques for sensibly handling what 
goes wrong for him. As he grows older, he should 
be able to learn some methods for managing 
both bothersome situations and the disturbance 
within him that they cause. The more he is able 
to do so, the better off he is. As some young 
people reach adulthood, they refine their 
techniques for handling stressful situations so 
that they can endure more stress and deal more 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Stress may be prolonged and severe. 


constructively with their problems than the 
average person. Others are still easily upset and 
easily baffled as to what to do when trouble 
occurs. These characteristics, of course, make a 
difference in how severe stress is for a person. 
For example, consider Psychological disorders 
that sometimes occur in old age because of the 
effect of the aging process on the brain cells 
(see page 348). It is a fact that of two people 
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who have similar brain cell deterioration, one 
may get along much better than the other be- 
cause over the years he developed the ability to 
handle stressful situations and the other did not. 
Both may find aspects of their life discouraging 
or even heartbreaking, but the one will not suffer 
as severe stress as the other because he has more 
strength to endure or overcome his affliction. 


Preparation for a particular stress Sometimes 
a person can prepare himself for anticipated 
problems and so lessen the degree of stress that 
will ensue. Parents of a mentally deficient child, 
whom they love dearly, decided that it would 
be best for him to be put in an institution. The 
mother and father both realized that the actual 
parting would be extremely difficult, Nonethe- 
less, their frequent discussions of it and their 
growing acceptance of the fact that it was the 
kindest and wisest thing to do made the stress 


of parting less severe than it would otherwise 
have been. 


FRUSTRATION, A SOURCE OF STRESS 


One source of stress is frustration. The word 
frustration is used in two ways. It refers to the 
thwarting or blocking of desires or actions, Ex- 
amples are: 


“I am frustrated because I never have enough 
time for all that I want to do.” 


“I am frustrated by not being able to find the 
kind of job I want.” 
The word is also used to name the inner 


disturbance that results from such thwarting or 
blocking. Examples are: 


“T feel frustrated,” 

“My frustration in no 
lost is really intense,” 

In the discussion that follows, the word frus- 
tration is used to mean thwarting or blocking. ; 


t finding the papers I 


Seriousness of frustration Frustrations differ in 
seriousness. Frustrations in respect to time or 
loss of some possession or in respect to not hav- 
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Mo. 
St pe a I 
People experience frustrating circumstances occasionally. 


in ; 
aa kind of job one wants are disturbing. 
too a propie usually manage them without 
techniques ifficulty. Nonetheless, the particular 
frustrations anyone develops for handling such 
x is Progress may, if good, contribute greatly to 
icap him a m life. If ineffective, they may hand- 
ome f gain and again. 
ey strike ; ae tions can be very serious in that 
asic needs in such a massive way 


that the whole pattern of one’s life is disrupted. 
Severe marital difficulties, whether or not they 
lead to divorce, business failure or loss of a job, 
a serious accident, long illness, death of someone 
dear—happenings like these end some major life 
activities and destroy some hopes and some rea- 
sons for living. After such an occurrence, it is 
very difficult to pull oneself together and begin 


again. 
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The frustrated person Sometimes the word 
frustrated is used to describe a person in a very 
general way. Such a person is one who has not 
been very successful in finding the satisfactions in 
life that everyone strives for: work that he likes, 
the respect of others, friends, security. As a re- 
sult, he is chronically dissatisfied. 

It is this typical dissatisfaction that is the 
telling point. Many people who have experienced 
overwhelming frustrations are still able to win 
from life the satisfaction they need even though 
at any particular time they may have been 
greatly hurt or thwarted. They would not be 
called frustrated people. 


CAUSES OF FRUSTRATION 


Frustrations vary from insignificant interfer- 
ences with desire or action to such shaking blows 
to needs and hopes that withstanding them 
would be difficult for anyone and impossible for 
some. To put it more concretely, frustrations 
vary from such small disappointments as spilling 
a bottle of fingernail polish to such tragic ones 
as a death in the family. The sources of the 


frustration may lie in the environment or in one’s 
own nature. 


Environment Weather causes frustration on 


occasions. It may be too hot to sleep, too cold 
for a walk, too dry for the garden and lawn, too 
sleety for safe traveling, or too stormy for a 
plane to take off. Machines may be the cause of 
frustration. They may not operate efficiently or 
they may break down. Lack of time is frustrating 
and, on occasion, so is too much time. People 
are the source of frustration. They disagree, re- 
fuse to cooperate, disapprove of behavior, expect 
the impossible, interfere with activities, disap- 
point hopes. Circumstances may cause frustra- 
tion, as in the following examples. The best seats 
for the football game are sold when you reach 
the box office. Business is poor and you lose 
your job. The girl you are going with falls in love 
with someone else. 
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Personal inadequacies Frustrations may arise 
from physical makeup and personality. One's 
appearance may be a source of disappointment. 
Lack of size and coordination may prevent de- 
sired participation in football or baseball. Psy- 
chological inadequacies of all kinds may inter- 
fere with one’s efforts. In trying to comfort some- 
one, a person may feel that he is saying the 
wrong things. He may plan to have some work 
done at a certain time and then be unable to 
force himself to get started. He may prepare a 
talk carefully and then stumble around midway 
through. He may work very hard for an A ina 
subject and not be able to earn more than a B. 


He may try to fix some appliance but lack the 
skill. 


REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION 


How one reacts to frustration is a potent factor 
in how well he gets along in life. 


Anger, hostility, and aggression The natural 
reaction to frustration is anger and an impulse to 
repel, hurt, or destroy what is causing the frus- 
tration. This reaction operates without restraint 
in a small child. As a person gets older, he 
usually learns to take many frustrations without 
emotional reaction but rather with a calm and 
thoughtful attempt to overcome the block. 

Anger still occurs at times, of course, as do 
hostility (an attitude of ill will) and aggression 
(the act of injuring or destroying). Any com- 
bination of these reactions may be the outcome 
of frustration. If anger results, it is likely to 
come immediately after the thwarting or block- 
ing occurs. A parent’s refusal of a request is a 
common source of anger. A teacher's giving a 
heavy assignment over a holiday is another 
example. 

High school students and adults are not likely 
to engage in physical acts of aggression. Instead 
they resort to less direct methods of expressing 
anger or hostility. They take it out in talk, or 
they displace it on someone or something that 
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had nothing to do with the frustration. A typical 
sequence goes like this: The boss reproves the 
man. The man is sharp with his wife. The wife is 
cross with the child. The child breaks his toy. 

Hostility is longer lasting than anger. It is a 
feeling of enmity with an impulse to hurt if 
there is opportunity. It may lie quiet in the 
person for a long time and then show itself, 
when there is a way of doing so, in gossip, an 
unkind remark, or failure to help a person when 
he needs it. Thus, a man who felt very hostile 
toward a business competitor did nothing aggres- 
sive toward him. But when the competitor was 
trying to sell his home and the man had a 
chance to say something derogatory about it to a 
Prospective buyer, he did so with alacrity. 

A frustrated person is likely to feel hostile 
much of the time. Since he does not know the 
exact source of his frustration, he may hit out 
at any likely target—at those who represent the 
frustrating forces or at those who have what he 
wants and does not have. This explains some of 
the destruction and looting that occur in riots. 


Relinquishment of goal One of the common 
responses to frustration is to give up. In contrast, 
aa of the marks of many a successful person is 
‘he ability to persevere and find a way around or 
Arough whatever is obstructing his progress. He 
ie up only when relinquishing a goal is simply 
Le ensible recognition of the fact that it is un- 
ainable or is too costly in effort and time. 
ede is an example of a major frustra- 
of h and of how it was overcome. At the height 
fice Sareen a successful actress suffered three 
tin as brain hemorrhages. A seven-hour opera- 
paral e only hope for her life, left her partially 
idan with double vision and an impaired 
aan a Shs could not understand even the 
e to `" a matter. She could not communi- 
Hes, And her children. Walking was difficult for 
able wy she believed that she would never be 
act again. 

eh had to learn all over again to talk, to 
» and to walk. The effort needed was so 
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A frustrated person may turn to daydreaming for: 
satisfaction. 


intense and prolonged, the results so often dis- 
couraging, that she was many times completely 
disheartened and ready to give up. Regardless, 
she persevered with the help of her husband and 
of friends. She regained her abilities and re- 
sumed her acting career. 

In contrast, life is full of examples of people 
who have quit when persistence might have at- 
tained their goal. Some were the easily dis- 
couraged kind. Some were the kind who give up 
in the face of anything unpleasant. Some could 
not see possibilities for getting around the barrier 
or getting rid of it. 
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Hertz System, Inc. 
Most adults have developed a high level of frus- 


tration tolerance. They may be disturbed, but they 
maintain self-control. 


A person who is frustrated may accept the 
thwarting of his desires and turn to daydreaming 
for satisfaction. This is not the hopeful day- 
dreaming of the future that young people nor- 
mally engage in. Rather, it is the kind of fantasy 
that provides a poor substitute for something 
greatly wanted and often greatly needed. 

If one gives up making an effort and resorts 
to daydreams for his satisfactions, he will not 
progress in his development or in winning any of 
the satisfactions that he longs for. Psychological 
growth involves effort and often some pain. Un- 
less one is willing to pay in this manner for the 
advantages of becoming a stronger and more 
skillful person and of knowing the pleasures 
of being liked and being successful at what he 
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undertakes, he will become nothing and achieve 
nothing. Daydreaming as a replacement for effort 


is an easy way out, but as a way of life it leads 
to nothing. 


Sulking and pouting In children, frustration 
may bring on an ill-humored won’t-play attitude 
(sulking) or a sullen expression of disapproval 
with a characteristic pursing of the lips (pout- 
ing). Even people in the teen years sometimes 
make this kind of social response to frustrations 
which involve other people. Its purpose, of 
course, is to express displeasure or to make the 
others involved offer concessions or try to pla- 
cate. It can also simply be an attempt to punish 
those who have in some way offended. It is 
extremely immature behavior. 


Frustration tolerance In the first two or three 
years of a child’s life, he has little or no ability 
to experience frustration without getting angry 
or anxious. He is also likely to try to hurt what 
is interfering with him if he can. In other 
words, he has no tolerance for frustration. 

As the years go by, he learns to meet some 
frustrations with very little emotion or none at 
all. His behavior is reasonable and controlled. 
For example, he waits patiently for a delayed 
meal or endures without upset his little brother’s 
or sister’s interference with his play. 

In the normal course of events, he reaches 
adulthood with much frustration tolerance. This 
means, first, that he is no more than momentarily 
disturbed when he meets the common and 
minor frustrations of life—losing his glasses, 
boredom, having to wait in a long line, breaking 
something, spilling something, missing a bus, be- 
ing rushed at a task, having the alarm fail to go 
off, being asked a disagreeable favor that he 
cannot refuse, having a promise broken. 

Secondly, with more serious frustrations he is 
naturally disturbed, but he is still in control of 
himself. He does not give way entirely to despair 
or anger, but is able to carry on with his life in 
spite of the setback and the feelings it has 
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aroused in him. In the case of a very serious 
frustration, such as the death of a loved person, 
his emotional reaction will be intense. Nonethe- 
less, he will be able to go on with essential 
activities and duties in spite of it. He will not 
lose his sense of direction or his touch with 
reality. 


Fortitude What everyone needs in experienc- 
ing frustration, big or little, is the ability to 
endure it bravely and then to make plans to 
handle it as effectively as possible. Fortitude is 
essential from any point of view, whether in the 
help it gives in overcoming the frustration, the 
aid it gives to others who may be concerned, 
or the strength it develops for the future. 

The cowardly, complaining, or overly depend- 
ent person is admired by no one. He will proba- 
bly fail in much that he might like to achieve. 
In addition, he may lack real strength or staying 
Power in times of stress. 


Fae Problem approach The sensible thing to 
= eg frustrated is to figure out calmly 
‘ee to give up entirely, settle for less, or 
these ere in trying to reach the goal. Any of 
partic oo may be the right one for a 
t is S ar situation. Giving up is sometimes Wise. 
azinese, advisable when done out of cowardice, 
give ia or lack of self-discipline. If one does 
not line should give up with good grace and 
Ofte Imself become bitter. i 
goal. a the best thing is to find a substitute 
ballet te r example, a noted choreographer took 
come’ 7. s for many years and hoped to be- 
fact Ae omer However, she recognized the 
adapted hig physical structure was not well 
Never be © ballet and realized that she could 
be, Reiss the great artist she had hoped to 
Creating niet she changed her goal to that of 
n ane vehicles for other dancers. 

frustratin š situations, however, if one attacks a 
can be a n as a problem that perhaps 
Xample is A , a way through can be found. An 

e case of Carl M. Brashear, the first 


Negro salvage diver in the United States Navy. 
In 1966 he was the victim of a terrible accident. 
On a Navy salvage vessel he was struck by a 
heavy runaway steel pipe. His left leg was 
crushed and had to be amputated. Everyone 
said it would be impossible for him ever again 
to go underwater. He, however, was determined 
to do so. He found all kinds of ways to adapt 
himself to diving in spite of the lack of a leg. 
He conditioned himself with hundreds of push- 
ups, trunk raises, and jumps every day. He 
learned to balance himself on a swaying diving 
platform while removing his “walking” leg to put 
on a heavier “diving” model. He succeeded in 
his goal. He returned to handle vital diving as- 
signments at Norfolk, Virginia, and to teach the 
skill to young recruits. 


What determines reactions to frustration? Ev- 
eryone has his characteristic reactions to differ- 
ent degrees of frustration. A poor pattern of such 


A well-adjusted person endures frustration bravely 
and makes plans to handle it as effectively as 


possible. 
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BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 
a e 


IN RESPECT TO POOR PATTERN 


GOOD PATTERN 
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Perseverance Gives up easily 

Aggression Hits out violently 
Dependency Leans overly much on others 
Composure Upset and disorganized 
Fortitude 


characteristic reactions mieht be contrasted with 
a good one as shown in the table. Regardless of 
general traits, the response to each frustration 
will also be determined by its setting, both en- 
vironmental and personal. 


State of health. Ones health can greatly af- 
fect how he reacts to difficulties. Small frustra- 
tions that would ordinarily be accepted and 
managed with little if any upset may leave one 
irritable or depressed when not feeling well. 
Larger frustrations may seem unbearable if one 
is already enduring considerable physical dis- 
comfort. It is sometimes surprising how much a 
person is able to take with good humor and 


good judgment when he is rested and in vigorous 
good health. 


Preparation for frustration. No one would 
recommend that a person constantly expect the 
worst and thus be unfailingly prepared for frus- 
tration. This attitude would make living grim, 
removing all the pleasure joyous expectation 
brings and replacing it with chronic pessimism. 
But there are times when the possibility for dis- 
appointment is strong, and it is best to prepare 
oneself to accept it or to find alternate routes 
or alternate goals. Such Preparation usually 
makes the frustration easier to take and, of 
course, any possible way out of it easier to find. 
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Cowardly, may whine, complain, and pity himself 


Persists doggedly when it 
seems advisable 

Restrains himself unless 
aggression seems wise 
Generally manages frustrations 
without help 

Well in command of himself 


Faces the difficult with courage 


Social setting of frustration. When other 
people are participants or onlookers as a person 
meets a frustrating situation, he will be affected 
by what they expect, how they see him, what 
they need from him, and what he gets from 
them. In some cases, he will feel and behave 
better because other people know of his situa- 
tion; in other cases, worse. A man who is the 
only one to be laid off from his job will react 
differently from what he might if he were one 
among many—even though the reason for the 
dismissal were the same in both cases. A woman 
with her children around her in a time of trouble 
often behaves differently from what she might 
if she were alone. Many parents have observed 
their sons and daughters accept disappointment 
bravely and with dignity when they are on their 
own. When with their family, they may be de- 
pendent and demanding of sympathy and help. 

Frustration experienced in the presence of 
others or in the knowledge of others can be much 
more humiliating than it would be if one were 
alone. Receiving a Poor grade on a test, being 
refused by a girl one hopes to date, losing a 
tennis match that one expected to win, failing 
to pass a driver's test, losing a school election, 
or sitting at home on the night of the biggest 
school dance without a date may be difficult 
to endure in any circumstances, but they are 
made much more so by the fact that others 


know about them. How one reacts, then, depends 
not only on the actual frustration but also on 
how one feels about others knowing of it and 
how one’s behavior is affected by others looking 
on. 


CONFLICT AS A SOURCE OF STRESS 


With a conflict one is moved in two directions 
by desires and must choose between them. Since 
both directions seem necessary or suitable, the 
nae can be difficult, especially in the case 
Snes ose whose outcome will seriously affect 
Bleat 98 Many conflicts, of course, are not of 
may b ene and are easily settled. Conflicts 
be fae c assified according to their seriousness, 

cated in the table. 


se of conflict Conflicts are also customarily 
Assified as follows. 
alee q “approach conflict. In approach- 
ward tary Conflict, the individual is drawn to- 
Cannot TA different actions or goals which he 
Student n at the same time. For example, a 
lizes that = wants to go to medical school rea- 
© dram e should give up his membership in 
in his ae club and concentrate on doing well 
has been Sswork, But he loves the stage and 
very successful as an actor. 


Avoidance-avoidance conflict. Someone ex- 
periencing avoidance-avoidance conflict is in the 
position of having to choose between two un- 
wanted situations. Avoiding one undesirable sit- 
uation puts the person in another that is also 
undesirable. For example, a girl does not like to 
live at home because she does not get along 
with her widowed father’s new wife. The al- 
ternative is to move to her grandmother's home. 
But she does not wish to do so because, al- 
though she gets along fairly well with her, the 
grandmother is very strict and narrow in her 


viewpoints. 


Approach-avoidance conflict. Approach- 
avoidance conflict occurs when a situation to- 
ward which one is drawn also has characteris- 
tics that are disagreeable. For example, a boy 
° wants to take a class in debate because he knows 
it will be good for him. At the same time, he 
is frightened at the thought of all the work in- 
volved and of getting up before an audience. 


Effects of conflicts Conflicts of any degree of 
seriousness leave one in a state of uneasiness, 
if not strong anxiety, until they are settled. As 
a result, the person may feel tense, be unable. to 
concentrate, be irritable, and suffer from sleep- 
lessness. If the conflict is between choices that 
will make a considerable difference in the per- 


DEGREES OF CONFLICT 


DEGREE 
Tri SAMPLE CONFLICTS 
rivial 
Between desserts at the cafeteria, be 
bet int for one’s room 
Somewhat ween two colors of pain 


Ore A 
Seriou 
s home so as not to miss school 


Ore Seri 
erio Á 
ps Between getting married agai 


Very up smoking or continuing 
Serious 


Between two jobs that are available, between going on a 
nst parents’ wishes or going to college, 
Between continuing a professional career Or, 


that will take further education, 
engagement or breaking the engagement, bet 


tween two ways of spending an hour of leisure, 


trip with parents or staying 
between giving 


at the age of forty, changing to another 


between going ahead with a marriage after a year’s 
ween having a serious operation or living 


with a disability 
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son’s life, the conflict will force itself on his 
attention at many times when he is trying to do 
something else. He will think about it, worry 
about it, and perhaps talk about it excessively, 
often when it is really inappropriate. 

An excellent secretary who had to make a 
difficult choice showed these effects and her work 
became very poor. Unmarried at thirty, she had 
received a proposal from a well-to-do widower 
with three children of school age. She liked him 
but did not love him. She welcomed the idea 
of having an attractive home and financial se- 
curity, but she worried about taking over the 


Frustration experienced in the Presence of others 
is sometimes difficult to endure. 


Tom Stack & Associates 


care of three children. She valued her indepen- 
dence and wondered how she would do when 
no longer able to live her life as she pleased. 

As a result of being unable to make up her 
mind, she found herself thinking about the 
problem unexpectedly no matter what she was 
doing. Her work took longer because of this and 
she sometimes forgot responsibilities or did some- 
thing incorrectly. She neither slept well nor ate 
well and in general went through a period of 
lessened efficiency and of low physical vigor un- 
til she finally made up her mind. 


Avoiding or resolving conflicts Some conflicts 
can be avoided. Others must be faced and 


should be resolved as quickly and as sensibly 
as possible. 


Definite ideals and philosophy of life. Much 
conflict is avoided by the person who has a 
clear code of principles and ethics by which he 
lives. Then when an issue involving right or 
wrong confronts him, he can settle it as a matter 
of course, with little or no agitation or wavering. 
For example, boys and girls who have a good 
understanding of how they wish to behave on 
dates have well-defined principles to go by when 
decisions must be made in emotional settings. 
There is a difference between being principled 
and being rigid. A rigid person is so ego-involved 
with his standards that he would lose some of 
his sense of worth or security if he changed even 
one of them. The person with principles can re- 
gard them objectively and can, as he has more 
and more experience with living, elaborate on, 
modify, or completely revise some of them. 


Clear-cut goals. Ifa person knows what he is 
going to do during the day as well as what he 
hopes to accomplish and if he has similarly 
clear goals and plans for his life, there will be 
many occasions when conflicts either will not 
occur or when they will be easily resolved. The 
boy who had to choose between getting good 
grades and continuing to give much of his time 


to the drama club settled his conflict rather 
med He knew that he did want to become 
uh or. Therefore, he could give up the drama 
ub without prolonged indecision. 
ee In conflicts, it is necessary to have 
The a to make a decision and stick to it. 
ie at gene is to get all the facts, weigh 
ok back i y make a decision, and then not 
ae i t is, of course, not advisable to jump 
aea re without thought. But it is equally 
After a che ow the conflict to hang on endlessly. 
Allowin To further consideration is pointless. 
afd fatigu e conflict to continue leads to anxiety 
era. so that the individual has less ability 
ONA e He loses out in other ways too 
Sens his vi e conflict takes his attention and les- 
igor. 


THR 
EAT AS A SOURCE OF STRESS 


to cee is anything signifying possible danger 
a a or psychological self. Hearing of 
sibility of Piceni may be a threat. The pos- 
Warning z omic warfare is a threat. A tornado 
Where Bah mysterious pain, a rumor of layoffs 
test, or Sa applying for a job, taking a 
ceived as rea speech are likely to be per- 


th e. 
Teat may indicate physical danger, but 


Often it ; 

: It impli š s 

tivity, a ‘Si some interference with an ac- 
bag P'an, an ambition, a desire, a hope, or 


built h 
Much 


° one 
Would 


| A muc) 
high sc va greater threat was experienced by a 
Ing v girl who overheard her parents talk- 


Courtesy Midol® 


us outdoor activity may be fun as well as 


Vigoro 
eving the stresses of modern 


important in reli 
living. 


was mentioned. This was a grave threat to her. 

One of the most common areas of threat is 
in strivings for success, recognition, and accep- 
tance. Everyone wants to be socially well- 
regarded, whether at work, in casual relation- 
ships with acquaintances, or with friends and 
family. Anyone who is not sure of himself or 
who has done something about which he feels 
guilty may perceive many innocent remarks, at- 
titudes, or situations as threatening. The following 
might be threats for such a person: 


1. Having a group of people awkwardly change 


the subject when he joins them 
2. Having his parents talk scornfully of a boy 
caught cheating in an examination when he 


cheated too 
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3. Having a group laugh at someone’s taste in 
music, which is the kind of music he likes 

4. Doing something which, if revealed, would 
be embarrassing 

5. Being in a situation with people who awe him 

6. Becoming friendly with people who, he 
thinks, might not like him so well if they 
knew him better 


Sometimes reminders of old hurts act as 
threats, and the anxiety which ensues might seem 
pointless to an observer. The situation does not 
justify it. Only the person’s past history explains 
it. The immediate cause is something that stirs 
the memory of that painful past experience, 


PRESSURE AS A SOURCE OF STRESS 


An individual is under pressure when he feels 
that he must accomplish something that is diffi- 
cult for him or when there is insufficient or 
barely sufficient time for what he must do. For 


many people such pressure is a 
situation. 


stressful 
Causes of pressure Some people are driven 
by their ambitions, standards, habits, greeds, or 
sense of competition with brother or sister, 
neighbor, fellow worker, or others, They want 
more than they can accomplish without an ex- 
traordinary amount of work, or they want it 
sooner than is possible. As a result, they drive 
themselves to greater and greater effort or to 
greater and greater speed. 

With activities of short duration, Pressure is 
often the result of procrastination, Usually 
what is put off is something that must be done 
eventually—studying, writing a term paper, 
cleaning, or packing for a trip. Often it is not 
even begun until the need is immediate, One 
must then operate under the pressure of neces- 
sity and the shortness of time. 

Pressure also results from commitments that 
are made optimistically or in a spurt of good 
feeling and then work out to be more than the 
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person can handle. There are students Rin 
agree to be on more committees and to ho e 
more offices than they have the time or th 
vitality for. There are women who do thog 
own housework and take care of their cna 
while holding a full-time job. There are me 
and women who have more than enough k 
of their own but still accept and carry vee. 
with community responsibilities. All of thes 


- People at times must work under pressure. 


Š i to 
Reactions to pressure Anyone’s reactions 


pressure depend, first, on the kind of pes 
he is. Some people are at their best when me 
is urgency in accomplishing a job if the pros 
is not severe or long-lasting. They work va 
greater concentration and willingness and y E 
enjoy themselyes more than under usual circum 
Stances. Others become anxious and tense P: 
may also experience sleeplessness, ill tempe" 
headaches, or indigestion. sh its 

Reactions to pressure differ, too, with di- 
duration and severity, as well as with the In š 
vidual’s health and outlook. Long and ore 
Pressure will surely have an effect on d 
ability to relax, his control of feelings Era 
emotions, his efficiency, and, in various vo 
his health. The situation may be just as ba‘ e 
Pressure occurs when a person is demoralizi 
by ill-health and/or problems in his life. ing 

Pressure is often frustrating and may oe 
on hostility. This may be directed at ME 
is causing the strain, but it is also likely a 
spill over on whoever or whatever munam 
convenient whipping boy. The person ait 
Pressure is notably ill-humored and easily ion 
tated. He is less able to restrain the cent: 
of his hostility than he would be under ordin 
circumstances. 


ds 
Management of pressure poe ea ee 
short-term pressure exhilarating, he eas) 
to avoid it. When time is the issues oO 
often is, the solution is to try a ae fan ah 
task or else to allow plenty ° 


This may involve ‘establishing a new habit. 
Many people have gotten into a routine of 
starting late, even though they are bothered by 
being rushed. It should not be too difficult for 
them to change the pattern. Little more is 
needed than a recognition of the trouble the 
late start causes and a determination to begin 
each task earlier than he normally would. 

The toll of severe, long-lasting pressure on 
body resources and psychological resistance 
is considerable. No one can stand great strain 
without some ill effect. If he is wise, he will 
find a way of relieving extended pressure when 
he is in such a situation. If he does not, he may 
find that the aftereffects are hard to get over 
and his endeavor not really worth the cost. If 
Possible, time for recreation should be taken 


Periodically to give relief from tension. It may. 


be, also, that the load can bé lightened in some 
way. 

It is very difficult to recuperate from long 
Strain. A university student who wanted to 
graduate in June, since her husband was being 
transferred to a locality not near any college, 
took a great overload of classes during the 
Spring semester. The pressure of work was 
intense, but she believed that a complete rest 
after it was over would rather quickly restore 
her to normal. 
phi: seldom happens; nor did it with her. 

uring the last month, she broke down, found 
peel quick to cry, unable to study, and unable 
© sleep, She had to drop out of school and it 
Was some time before she returned to normal. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDERS 


_ There are physical disorders that are caused 
in part or even wholly by stress. They are 
called Psychosomatic, the term soma meaning 

body.” The best-known example is ulcers: the 
Stomach wall erodes so that open sores develop. 
This is by no means the only kind of psychoso- 
matic disorder, however. Almost any physiologi- 
cal problem may have psychological factors 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


A person's reaction to pressure depends upon 
personality, health, general outlook, and the dura- 
tion and severity of the pressure. 


contributing to it. Pernicious anemia, tuberculo- - 
sis, diabetes, high blood pressure, heart diseases, 

and skin problems may be aggravated by 

prolonged stress. In some, the stress may be a 

causal factor. 

Minor psychosomatic ailments are within the 
experience of everyone. Headaches, upset 
stomach, and skin eruptions are often brought 
on by tension. Many people have had the ex- 
perience of developing what is called a tension 
headache when working under pressure, when 
worried, or when roused to strong anger. 
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An illness that has nothing to do with stress 
to start with may last longer or become more 
severe if life problems cause emotional upsets. 
On the other hand, a person who is sick may 
recover more quickly or more fully because he 
is cheerful and hopeful. Almost every physician 
knows of cases in which the recovery that was 
expected did not occur because the patient was 
despairing and depressed. He also knows of 
some seemingly hopeless cases in which the 
patient made a good recovery. The deciding 
influence appeared to be a strong will to get 
better and the ability to be courageous and 
optimistic in the face of difficulties. 

Why some people are affected in this way 
by their emotions is not yet understood. There 
is no doubt, however, that the effects of strong 
emotion may in some cases last longer than 


the emotion itself or that many physical illnesses 
are influenced by prolonged emotional experi- 
ences. 

Not every physical disorder mentioned neces- 
sarily has stress contributing to it. Ulcers, for 
example, can result from purely physical causes. 
So can skin troubles and other diseases, minor 
or serious. Nonetheless, good mental health is 
not only psychologically important but also a 
safeguard of one’s physical health. This is an 
added reason for finding balanced and adequate 
satisfactions for the needs discussed in Chapter 
10, for establishing the good personal relation- 
ships described in Unit 1, for locating suitable 
life work, as discussed in Chapter 3, for over- 
coming personality flaws mentioned in Chapter 


17, and for learning to handle problems, frus- 
trations, and disappointments. 


— n n ee 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Activities to think about, talk over with 
friends, or discuss in class .. . 


1. Select a stress situation that you have 


personally experienced. Tell how the 
severity of the stress was affected by 
the significance of the occasion, your 
own state of mind before it occurred, 
the duration of the stressful situation, 
your ability to handle stressful situa- 
tions of this kind, and your preparation 
for the happening. 

Give examples of stressful situations 

you have experienced that improved 

your ability to handle stress. 

3. People frequently say that they manage 
great stress better than minor stress. 
Give examples of minor stress situa- 
tions that have been overly upsetting to 
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you. How should you have handled 
these situations? What can be done 
about your response to similar ones in 
the future? 

4. Give a personal example of each of the 
following reactions to frustration: anger, 
hostility, aggression, relinquishment of 
goal, sulking and pouting, fortitude, the 
problem approach. 

5. Give a personal example of a response 
to frustration that was strongly in- 
fluenced by (a) the state of your health, 
(b) preparation for the frustration, (c) 
the social setting of the frustration. 

6. Give examples of being able to avoid 4 
conflict because of (a) definite ideals 
in that area or a definite philosophy of 
life, (b) definite goals. 

7. Give an example of a conflict of long 
duration. What was the result? 


10. 


Threat to one’s sense of worth is a 
source of stress. Sometimes the threat 
is very subtle. Give examples of subtle 
but stressful threats to sense of worth. 
An example: Someone says to a girl, 
“Isn't that a new dress?” without add- 
ing anything complimentary. 

Everyone experiences pressure at times. 
Make a list of causes, from the most 
common to the least common. 
Discuss ways of handling pressure that 
have worked for members of the group. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Individual activities to help you to apply your 
knowledge to your own life... 


ie 


Everyone experiences stress and every- 
one is likely to know that he is experi- 
encing it. A person who experiences 
stress more often than necessary or 
with more intensity and longer dura- 
tion than the situation warrants will 
suffer ill effects. Keep a diary for a 
week, recording cause of stress, inten- 
sity of stress, duration of stress. 

At the end of the week, look over your 
diary notes on stress that you experi- 
enced. Circle the causes that resulted 
in the excessive intensity or duration. 


Plan ways of handling such situations 
better in the future by such means as 
(a) asking yourself at the time of the 
stressful situation if it is worth much 
personal upset, (b) relaxing, (c) doing 
something to take your mind off the 
stressor, (d) finding a counteraction in 
music, talking to a friend, physical 
exercise, or other activity. 

Refer to your diary notes on stress. Did 
you let some situations seem more 
significant to you than they really de- 
served. How could you have prepared 
for the stress and thus handled it 
better? 

For a week keep a diary of frustrations 
and your reactions to them, recording 
anger, hostility, aggression, relinquish- 
ment of goal, sulking, pouting, problem 
approach, fortitude, frustrating circum- 
stances. 

At the end of the week, look over your 
diary of frustrations. Put a circle around 
all the responses of which you are 
ashamed. Put a square around all the 
responses that did you more harm than 
good. Put a diamond shape around all 
the responses of which you approve. 
Having these circles and squares in 
mind, watch how other people handle 
their frustrations. You will probably 
learn some dos and do nots. 
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Chapter 21 
Maturity 


Do you know that... 


a person can be mature in some ways and 
immature in others? 


an accurate conception of time is a sign of 
maturity? 
a mature adult may have unattainable goals, 


but they will not be completely impos- 
sible ones? 


an infant is incapable of self-control? 

adolescence is the transition time between 
dependence and self-reliance? 

concern for other people is a sign of ma- 
turity? 


a small child's view of life tends to be un- 
realistic? 


SSS EEE ee eee 5" 


IF ONE were to page through a book on child 
Psychology, he would again and again find de- 
scriptions of behavior that are acceptable at one 
age but not suitable a few years later. An in- 
fant’s feelings, for example, have to do only 
with his own comfort or discomfort. Nothing 
more can be expected or desired. Some years 
later this complete centering of attention on him- 
self will be out of place. 

A three-year-old may have temper tantrums. 
The wise parent knows that he is just acting 
his age. She ignores him or distracts him, but 
does not feel that there is anything inappropriate 
about his behavior. 

If a five-year-old is shown two balls of clay 
of the same size and shape and then sees one 
of the balls flattened, he will believe that flat- 
tened one has more clay in it than the other. 
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This is normal thinking for a five-year-old. It 
would not be for an eight-year-old. 

All of these illustrations have to do with ma- 
turity and the fact that what is suitable behav- 
ior at one age may not be at a later age. The 
person who retains unsuitable behavior is im- 
mature in that respect. d 

Thus the five-year-old who feels, thinks, an 
behaves in ways that are appropriate to his age 
is mature. The five-year-old who acts more like 
a three-year-old is immature. The adult who 
retains inappropriate characteristics of the chil 
or of the adolescent is immature. The adult wh? 
is psychologically what his years would make 
possible and should make possible is mature: 

Maturity is not, however, as much an an 
nothing condition as the above paragraph wou 4 
suggest. A person may be mature in some way 


and immature in others. A young secretary who 
is efficient and responsible in her work may cry 
over trivialities when things go wrong in her 
personal relationships. A mother who shows ma- 
turity in her treatment of her children may be 
childishly dependent on her husband for her 
Political opinions and economic decisions. A man 
who can handle almost any problem with 
strength and resourcefulness may be extremely 
self-centered. 


THE MATURE ADULT 


The mature adult has left behind these char- 
acteristics of childhood and of the teens that 
Would hamper him or make life difficult for 
his associates. He has developed the characteris- 
tics that enable him to make the best use of 
himself and of his opportunities. It is the mature 
adult who will often have a lively appreciation 
of the world, zest, and the ability to put the 
unpleasant past quickly behind him. He is the 
a who has a sense of fun, in addition to the 
w iehi, self-reliance, good reasoning, con- 
a behavior, realistic attitudes, objectivity, 

other qualities that mark him as truly grown- 

ap and that make him agreeable to his fellows. 

Ree immature adult will be selfish, unrealistic, 
"controlled, irresponsible, or overdependent. 


A 
REALISTIC VIEW OF LIFE 


THe mature adult has a realistic view of life. 
1S means that he has: 


Accurate conception of time 

bility to see cause and consequence 
Realistic goals 
Awareness of the need for suitable action 
5 to attain goals 
5 Scognition of the fact that the same laws 

Teality which operate for other people 

operate for him 
7, eg to make choices 

ility to be objective 


L. 
2. 
3. 
4 


Courtesu Bache & Co. Incorporated 
A mature person has developed characteristics that 
enable him to make the best use of himself and 
his opportunities. 


An accurate concept of time A young child 
does not have a clear understanding of minutes 
and hours and days as measurements. Time is 
an elastic substance for him, stretching and 
shrinking to suit his needs. “Are we there?” a 
preschool child may ask happily as a bus slows 
for a stop at the first red light, although he has 
been told that the trip will take more than half 
an hour. 

A first-grader may calmly announce at bed- 
time, “Oh, I have to bring cookies to school 
tomorrow for the Hallowe’en party. So will you 
make some for me?” An older child, wanting 
a game of table tennis before dinner, may insist 
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that there is plenty of time to set up the table 
and play: “There’s a whole ten minutes!” Even 
a high school student may make unrealistic as- 
sessments of time: “I can read A Tale of Two 
Cities over the weekend easily” or “I can study 
for the test in my free period tomorrow after 
Tve made the final copy of my theme.” 

A mature adult has learned to measure tasks 
and errands and fit them into the time available 
with a fair degree of accuracy. He allows for 
possible obstacles and delays as a matter of 
course, having learned from experience that time 
will not stretch to accommodate them. 

An immature adult continues to take a child’s 
view of time. A woman of forty, shopping with 
a friend, said, “Oh, I must go to the credit 
office and pay my bill—but that will take only 
a minute.” Only a minute was needed to picture 
herself twelve floors higher in the store at the 
counter of the credit department, with no line 
of people to interfere, and writing a check to 


Mature young People allow adequate time for 
tasks, errands, and recreation. 


Courtesy Pepsi-Cola Company 
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pay her bill. Many minutes were needed for the 
actual journey in the elevator, pausing at every 
floor, and the wait in line at the counter. But 
she does not learn from such experiences. 


Cause and consequence A child may not con- 
nect cause with consequence. He cannot sec 
why eating candy before dinner should spoil 
his appetite or why wading in puddles is hard 
on his shoes. He takes it for granted that his 
father has money, and he does not give a 
thought to the hard work that goes into earning 
it. 

As he grows older, some causes and conse- 
quences are certain to force themselves on his 
attention. He finds out, for instance, that if he 
dawdles in the morning, he will miss the school 
bus and that if he talks to a friend in class, 
he will be reproved by the teacher. But even in 
adolescence, he may fail to realize that good 
studying is connected with good grades or that 
his careless treatment of family possessions may 
possibly be connected with his father’s reluctance 
to give him a free hand with them. 

A mature adult keeps an eye out for causes 
and knows that they exist even when he !š 
unable to identify them. He knows that actions 
inevitably have consequences and tries to fore 
see them. 

An immature adult goes on living to a larg? 
extent in a childish world full of mysteries: 
He asks, “Why did this have to happen?” but 
he does not really expect an answer. If some 
one gives him an answer, he will frequently say» 
“No, there must be more to it than that. I ju5 
can’t understand it.” With that attitude, it is not 
strange that he often acts—or fails to act—with- 
out thought of possible consequences. AD ime 
mature housewife is always running out of flour, 
eggs, sugar, and other items because she fails 
to grasp the fact that she must remember te 
buy supplies if she wants to have them on han?” 
An immature father behaves spitefully or like a 
tyrant toward his children and then wonders W 
they do not respect him. 


Realistic goals A child may dream of being 
a bareback rider, a powerful witch, or the king 
of the world. In adolescence, the dreams of glory 
and triumph continue: “Td like to be a million- 


aire . . . a movie star... a great athlete . 
- a ballet dancer . . . a famous author .. . 
a famous lawyer . . . a famous doctor . . .” 


At this stage, however, a person should start 
examining his capabilities to determine whether 
he possesses the skills needed to make his dream 
come true. 

A mature adult may have unattainable goals, 
but they are not impossible ones. He is able to 
make some satisfying progress toward them by 
his own efforts. He has a pretty good idea of his 
Own real skills and talents, and he puts them to 
rewarding use. His work is suited to him and he 
Enjoys it. 

In his avocations he makes use of aptitudes 
that may not amount to much but that are 
Sufficient to afford him pleasant diversion. 

An immature adult goes on dreaming. 


Wishing will not make it so A child wishes, 
and if his parents decide that his longing is 
reasonable, they take steps to satisfy it. He may 
Want chocolate cake for dessert, and if his par- 
sha, tPP rove, they supply it. He may want 
Skates or a baseball bat, and he may very well 
pccive them as gifts. Little by little, however, 
he learns that someone has to make an effort 
A Wishes are to be realized and that this some- 
an often have to be himself. If he wants 
WOW a ball well, he knows that he must 
petice, If he wants to learn to ride a bicycle, 
Š Will have to mount the bicycle and start 
Rete. If he wants a part in the school play, 
p will have to try out for it. If he wants to 1m- 
F Š his complexion, he will have to wash k 
Sweets arefully with soap and warm water, avol 
Sel pii chocolate, and eat wholesome meals. 
Y wishing will not make it so. 
or ae adult knows that wishes are motives 
to less Unless the right sort of action is taken 
eve goals, wishes will come to nothing. 


Courtesy Tenneco, Inc. 


A child’s goals may or may not be realistic. 
Mature adolescents and adults bring their goals 
in line with what is possible to attain. 


Unless a person works to achieve goals, wishes 


will come to nothing. 
Hammermill Paper Company 
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Learning to make choices is evidence of develop- 
ing maturity. 


An immature adult clings to his childish faith 
in wishing. He may plan action, and he may 
even take the first easy steps toward the difficult 
part of the effort, but he will not persevere. He 
wants to know more about classical music, and 
so he buys records but then does not listen to 
them. His physician prescribes medication for an 
ailment. He has the prescription filled but then 
leaves the bottle untouched in his medicine cabi- 
net. He says, “One of these days I’m going to 
start dieting,” or “Someday I’m going to take 
lessons and learn how to play the piano,” or 
“Tm going to start saving for a trip to Europe 
next year.” But “one of these days” and “some- 


day” and “next year” are always hovering some- 
where in the future. 


It can happen to me It seems to be natural 
and right for human beings to be optimistic 
about their personal chances of escaping the 
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common mishaps and misfortunes that befall 
other people. Certainly a continuously fearful 
attitude toward possibilities of danger is a sign 
of poor mental health. Nevertheless, the sub- 
lime recklessness of children who live their 
lives surrounded by watchful and protective 
adults is not a useful attitude for adults, who 
must take care of themselves. 

A mature adult knows that as a rule the 
worst is not likely to happen. However, he 
admits the theoretical possibility of disaster and 
takes reasonable care to guard against it. 

An immature adult is likely to feel that 
misfortune cannot happen to him. For example, 
a newly married young man who insisted on 
spending everything he made bought extravagant 
household appliances. His wife protested that 
they should save some money for emergencies. 
“Why shouldn't we enjoy ourselves now?” he 
asked. “I’ve got my job and my health.” But a 
careless accident at work made a hospital stay 
of more than a month necessary and his lack 


of forethought about money proved almost 
disastrous. 


Making choices A father was overheard talk- 
ing to his small boy in a toy store. “Which do 
you want,” he asked, “the little car or the little 
boat?” The child answered firmly, “I want both. 
The father replied with equal certainty, “But 
you can’t have both. I can’t spare the money for 
both. It has to be one or the other. Which one 
is it going to be?” i 

That is a question constantly confronting 
adults. An immature adult answers it like 8 
child: “I want both, I want to be slender, and I 
want a piece of pie for dessert. I want to be 
free of debt, and I want a new car. I want to 
read a good book, and I want to look at televi- 
sion. I want to get up early, and I want to sleep 
late.” In such cases, an immature adult is likely 
to keep wanting both but to slide in the direction 
of the easier alternative. 

A mature adult knows that he cannot have 
both, and he makes choices. 


Objectivity A child relates everything to him- 


self. Things are good or bad as they are good . 


or bad for him. If someone does something to 
offend him, he will believe that everyone sees 
the “badness” of the deed. If he dislikes a color, 
he assumes it to be an ugly color for everyone. 
He pulls the world into himself for evaluation. 
Whatever he sees or hears takes its meaning 
from the effect it has on him. 

A mature adult is able to give impersonal 
consideration to all aspects of the world around 
him and to some extent to himself, too. He can 
be as amused by his own ridiculous mistakes 
as he is by the ridiculous mistakes of other 
People. He does not think that carelessness, 
selfishness, or immorality in himself should be 


automatically forgiven because it is his own. 
He can criticize his own appearance and be- 
havior calmly. He is able to separate his feelings 
from his intellectual judgments. He is capable 
of detachment, of objectivity. 

An immature adult links everything to him- 
self and responds to it accordingly. If someone 
remarks, “Mr. X certainly has a big nose,” he 
will immediately wonder how his own nose 
would be described. If he is under twenty and 
someone says, “Teenage drivers have a higher 
accident rate than those in their twenties,” he 
will feel that he is being personally attacked. 
He will make a personal defense: “I don’t think 
that’s true. m a good driver. J haven’t had 
any accidents at all!” If someone says something 


A mature person has sympathetic concern for other people. 


Stetson Hats, Incorporated 


< 


The ability to understand another’s point of view i 


harsh about the brand of television he owns, 
he will feel personally wounded. 

An immature adult cannot in any situation 
forget his own important existence. He cannot 
laugh at himself. He cannot see his own faults 
as clearly as he sees those of others. He is 
overly serious about his own affairs. He expects 


to be excused for his mistakes and to be forgiven 
for the bad things: he does. 


CONCERN FOR OTHER PEOPLE 


Egocentricity, or self-centeredness, is probably 
the most difficult immaturity for many people 
to overcome because to a certain extent all 
people are naturally and properly and unavoid- 
ably egocentric as long as they live. Personal 
goals and basic needs motivate everyone, and 
one of a person’s chief responsibilities is for 
his own well-being. Yet he cannot stay all 
wrapped up in self like a baby. He shares the 


earth with other people and they must be part 
of his consideration. 
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The Equitable Assurance Society of the United States 
characteristic of maturity. 


For an infant, the world is made up entirely 
of his own comforts and discomforts. He exists 
in a cocoon of selfishness. As growth proceeds, 
he begins to define his own boundaries. He 
becomes aware that events can take place even 
when he is not there to observe them and that 
things can be of interest to other people without 
being of interest to him. But he is not likely 
to understand that other lives are as real as his 
own and that other people can feel pain and 
grief as keenly as he does. Little by little, how- 
ever, the self takes on more realistic dimensions: 
and he may become capable of some sympathy 
and tenderness and a certain amount of respect 
for other people’s rights. 

In adolescence, the self is likely to loom 
large again for several reasons. The body pe- 
comes a source of interest because it is rapidly 
growing and changing. Acceptance by those 
outside the home becomes even more important 
than in childhood. One’s attractiveness to others 


; n 
' becomes a source of much attention and ofte 


concern.’ The natural urge to get free of hos 
restraints and parental authority may be accom 


panied by self-doubts and self-searching about 
one’s readiness for adulthood. As a result, the 
adolescent may be for a time extremely self- 
conscious and self-absorbed. 

As the unsettled adolescent period becomes 
more stable, an individual usually begins to see 
himself as one human being in a wide world of 
human beings who are all equal as far as the 
experience of personal pain and personal plea- 
sure Is concerned. Although one’s own affairs 
will always be of major importance, awareness 
of other people’s interests, wishes, and troubles 
Will grow and consideration for others become 
a part of one’s nature. 

If such sympathy and understanding have 

not been developed, one should learn to put 
himself into other people’s states of mind by 
laboriously hunting for parallels in his own 
experience. Then he should turn the situation 
about, putting himself in the other person’s 
Shoes, 
_A mature adult has made this voluntary 
intellectual effort so often that he does it almost 
Without conscious thought. He sees how it looks 
to the other fellow because he tries to see it. 

An immature adult has a secret conviction 
that NO one else in the world really understands 
Pain, sorrow, and frustration as he understands 
them. He sees every situation from one point 
Of view, his own. He can inflict enormous hurts 
©n other people without knowing it because 
Only his own feelings are real to him. 

A student described the following incident, 
Which took place at a sandwich shop. One of a 
crowd of boys pulled out a gun and fired at 
another boy, who fell to the floor as if mortally 
Wounded. The gun was loaded with blanks, 
though no One but the two boys involved was 
aware of that fact. A policeman was summoned, 
Bystanders stood in stunned horror. The “in- 
Jured” boy then jumped up and said gaily, 
Just blanks!” : 
it nee boy who described the incident thought 
ie Joke, When asked about the stressful 

On that it had caused the policeman and 


Lenox, Inc. 


There is nothing wrong with daydreaming if it is 
not indulged in excessively. Occasional day- 
dreaming may serve as a cushion against the sharp 
edges of reality. 


onlookers to feel, he said, “So what? It was 
funny!” His evaluation was evidence of 


immaturity. 


FACING UNPLEASANT REALITIES 


Some people use a number of devices to 
escape from painful reality, at least for a little 
while: daydreaming, procrastination, malinger- 
ing, and busywork. In childhood, the use of 
these devices is understandable. Children have 
very little control over the way their lives are 
run, and they have not yet acquired the experi- 
ence and judgment that would permit them to 
find better answers to their difficulties. 

Daydreaming differs from the recall of real 
experiences for the purpose of enjoying them 
again, for the purpose of thinking them over 
and learning from them, or for the purpose of 
planning for the future. True daydreaming cre- 
ates a make-believe world in which reality does 
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ure person accepts responsibility. 


A mat 


not exist. In a daydream, a short girl can be tall, 
a tall girl can be short, a poorly coordinated 
boy can be a famous baseball player, a plain 
girl can be greatly admired for her beauty, fa- 
mous people can be manipulated in imaginary 
Situations to gratify the daydreamer’s longings, 
or conditions at home can be altered as if with 
a magic wand. 

A child’s daydreaming relieves the pressure 
of frustrations that he is not yet old enough to 
do something about or to take in his stride. 

The last great burst of daydreaming comes in 
adolescence, where it serves as a cushion against 
the sharp edges of reality when they press too 
hard. There is nothing wrong with this if it is 
not done excessively. An adolescent should re- 
mind himself, however, that real satisfactions of 
his longings are to be found only in the real 
world. 
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A mature adult does not daydream of tri- 
umphs for himself. Instead, he faces the fact 
that he will have to earn his triumphs by working 
for them. 

Procrastination means putting off tasks that 
will have to be done sooner or later. The pro- 
crastinator waits for someone or something to 
force him into action. 

Malingering is pretending to be ill in order 
to get out of something unpleasant. A child who 
dreads a coming event may announce that he 
“doesn’t feel good” or that he feels nauseated 
or thinks that he is coming down with something 
and, therefore, cannot go to school, cannot go 
to the dentist, or cannot play in the recital. A 
child’s malingering, in fact, is to be regarded as 
a sign that the child needs the assistance and 
support of adults to help him face problems that 
are too much for him. 

Busywork is unnecessary work that a person 
does in place of work that is necessary and un- 
pleasant. It is work that gives a false sense 
of accomplishment, because doing it does not 
move the person along the lines of his urgent 
goals. The work may be useful in itself, but 
it is done because it offers an alternative to a 
distasteful chore. For example, a child reminded 
of an undone task may reply, “I can’t do it 
now. I’m brushing the dog,” or “I’m cleaning 
out my toy chest,” or “I’m working on my bird 
feeder that you told me I should finish.” 

Older people also employ busywork to escape 
from reality. A college student has a part-time 
job in the audio-visual department. He checks 
in the films that have been returned after use 
and packages others for mailing. He is not TEs 
quired to work overtime nor is he paid for it, 
but every day he puts in an hour or two O 
extra work. As a result, he does not have enough 
time to study, which he dislikes doing. rf 

A woman who dislikes housework occupies 
herself with taking her daughters to more lessons 
than they really have either the energy or the 
need for, with going to sales, and with doing 
odd jobs of church work. These activities pre- 


vent her from cleaning and keeping her home 
im order. She often starts but does not finish 
sorting clothes, magazines, and toys to give away, 
to mend, or to put away. Her home is untidy, 
but she keeps busy. 

. A mature adult does not procrastinate, ma- 
linger, or deceive himself with busywork. In- 
stead, he goes to meet the disagreeable when 
necessary and stays with it as long as circum- 
stances demand. That is the way of maturity. 
It requires strength and it also builds strength. 
Each time a hard task is faced and completed, 
the experience is likely to leave a person better 
able to meet and conquer other hard tasks that 
will inevitably come his way. 

An immature adult refuses to face the fact 
that a truly rewarding life will be one of hard 
Work and real accomplishment. He retreats from 
the unpleasant. 


SELF-CONTROL 


ca An infant is incapable of self-control. This 
nnot be learned until his mental and physical 
eae has reached the stage that makes this 
Esot learning possible. When he has acquired 
can TR control of his voluntary muscles, he 
Pulsivens getting the upper hand over his im- 
eepi ness. He can also, which is harder, start 
Ping that upper hand even in moments of 
Tustration, 
¢_mpulsiveness means that a person does what 
ae like doing without delay or thought. 
at E Someone shrinks from danger, strikes out 
the hee son calls someone a rude name in 
Ursts s: of anger, grabs for what he wants, 
Or dog nto tears over a disappointment, or says 
is respo, the first thing that occurs to him, he 
e onding to stimuli impulsively. Very often 
Usefy sive reaction will be neither wise nor 


A 
acts mature adult stops and thinks before he 
Moment or two of thought is often time 
to find a better way of reacting to an 


enough 
me 
"gency than the first idea that has popped 


into one’s head. The thinking is worthwhile if 
useful rather than useless action results. In or- 
dinary situations, of course, there is likely to be 
plenty of time for considering possible conse- 
quences before action is taken. 

Frustration tolerance shows another kind of 
self-control. Small children react to frustration 
with anger, aggressiveness, tears, whining, sulk- 
ing, stubborn refusal to give up when necessary, 
or an overhasty abandonment of a goal. With 
growth, the ability to tolerate frustration—that 
is, to stay calm in the face of interference and 
obstruction—increases. 

The total picture of an immature adult in 
respect to self-control is that he does not think 
before he acts and cannot stand to be hindered 
or delayed in his purposes. He says and does 
the first thing that comes into his head. When 
something obstructs him, he loses his temper or 
otherwise takes the thwarting in the wrong way. 
He responds to life impulsively and impatiently. 


Children are naturally dependent. Self-reliance 


develops with maturity. 
Dover Corporation, Elevator Division 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
photo by Edward J. Cavagnaro 


A mature person will ask for advice at times. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


A young child is irresponsible, but his irrespon- 
sibility is forgiven him. He does not understand 
cause and consequence, and he has not attained 
much self-control. 

An adult is held responsible for his actions 
because he is capable of understanding cause 
and consequence and capable of self-control. 
But he may be making little or no use of these 
capabilities. 

A mature adult is a responsible person. He 
accepts the consequences of his actions because 
he knows that he could have controlled them 
if he had chosen to do so. If he acts foolishly 
or carelessly, he knows that he could have 
thought a little before he acted if he had chosen 
to do so. He does not try to excuse himself or 
to blame others for his mistakes. 

When important decisions are in question, a 
mature adult thinks before he acts. If he makes 
the wrong decision, he takes the responsibility 
for it. He tiies not to take on more responsi- 
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bility than he can manage. If he has inadver- 
tently done so, he faces the fact and makes 
what amends he can. He is not a humorless 
all-work-and-no-play person. He is able to dis- 
cipline himself. If he wants to work, he is able 
to make himself work. If he decides to play, he 
plays but he does his work first. 

An immature adult is irresponsible. He is care- 
less about consequences, and then makes ex- 
cuses for his mistakes and failures, putting the 
blame anywhere but on himself. He borrows 
money and does not pay it back. He makes 
promises and does not keep them. He takes on 
jobs and does not finish them. He cannot be 
relied upon. 

Any woman who is married to an irrespon- 
sible man, any man who has an irresponsible 
wife, any child with irresponsible parents, any 
employer with irresponsible employees, anyone 
sharing a highway with irresponsible drivers— 
they all know how difficult, if not dangerous, 
irresponsible people are to deal with 


SELF-RELIANCE 


Children are naturally dependent. They can- 
not supply their own needs nor can they make 
wise decisions for themselves. They must be 
cared for, protected, and guided. 3 

Adolescence should be a time of fast-growing 
self-reliance. In adolescence a person acquires 
the education that will prepare him to hold 2 
job and supply his own needs. He learns to 
steer himself instead of waiting to be told what 
he ought to do and what he has to do. He takes 
over his chores and does them without being 
nagged or even reminded, thus getting goo 
practice for the time when he will be doing 4 
job for pay without constant supervision an 
prodding. He learns to make his own decisions: 
collecting information, getting advice, and hae 
making up his own mind about what is be 
to do. He learns to stand on his own feet. A 

A mature adult will ask for advice at tima 
He will make bad decisions now and then. BU 


his decisions will be his own, and he will take 
the responsibility for them. He may on occasion 
need help, and he will ask for it. But he will 
do so only after he has exhausted his own re- 
sources for dealing with the problem. He will 
also in one way or another make repayment 
for the help that he has received. 

An immature adult takes it for granted that 
he can lean on other people in significant ways. 
They may be parents, relatives, friends, the 
government, employers, and fellow workers. An 
immature secretary looks to her boss for paren- 
tal advice in her troubles and parental forgive- 
ness for her mistakes. An immature husband 
makes a mother of his wife and leans on her 
for guidance and protection. Grown children 
call on their parents for money, for advice, 


for assistance in trouble, and for services of 
various kinds, not as a favor, but as a right. 

Many adults who are overly dependent in 
one way or another do not realize it and would 
be shocked to be accused of it. They are doing 
what they have naturally and rightly done 
through all of their childhood. They continue 
to feel that it is natural and right to behave 
like that as adults. Life is easier that way—for 
them. It is probably this ease and comfort of 
immaturity that makes childish people cling to 
their childish ways. But when they do so, reality 
forces a choice on them. In order to have the 
pleasure of behaving like children, they must 
give up the pleasure of being respected by other 
people and of developing real strength for when 
they will need it. They cannot have both. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


To think about, talk over with friends, or dis- 
Cuss in class Wy 


l. Make a list of common behaviors of 
infants and children. If you search well, 
the list will be long; for example: com- 
pletely concerned with his own feelings, 
temper tantrums, very simple picture 
9f what God is like. Do the same for 
Common behaviors of adolescents; for 
example: rebellious, very much con- 
cerned with his own interests and prob- 
lems, falls in love often, daydreams, 
has crushes. Now examine each be- 
havior and decide which are suitable 
to childhood but unsuitable to adoles- 
cence and which are suitable to adoles- 
cence but unsuitable to adulthood. 
Give examples of immature behavior 
that you have observed in adults. 
Give examples of maturity that you 
have observed in friends. 


4. Give examples of maturity in adults that 

` you have observed and admired. 

5. For each of the following make a list of 
the most serious immaturities in: (a) 
an employee, (b) a parent, (c) a mar- 
riage partner, (d) a driver, (e) a mem- 
ber of Congress, (f) a dating partner, 
(g) a person contemplating marriage. 

6. Consider each immaturity described in 
this chapter. Why do you think some 
people retain these immaturities? Why 
might it be hard for them to grow out 
of them? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


Here is a questionnaire, together with some 
suggestions for useful steps to take to remedy 
deficiencies in maturity that your answers 
may reveal. 
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AREA OF MATURITY 


Accurate 
time 


concept of 


Cause and consequence 


Realistic goals 
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PERSONAL MATURITY QUESTIONNAIRE 


QUESTIONS 


Are you often late for ap- 
pointments? 

Do you often keep people 
waiting? 

Do you frequently run out of 
time so that you are unable 
to finish projects? 


Are you often puzzled by the 
behavior of other people? 
Are you frequently caught off 
balance because you have not 
anticipated the consequences 
of your actions? 


What projects have you started 
in the last year and not fin- 
ished? What was your reason 
for not finishing each? As 
you look back on each situa- 
tion, do you feel that your 
reason was a sound one? 
Are your daydreams ever of 
probabilities? 

As of now, what are the things 
that you most want for your- 
self in life, material and im- 
material? Write them down. 
Did you want any of these 
things a month ago? A year 
ago? Are you any closer to 
achieving these things? 

What efforts are you making 
now to assure your 
health in adulthood? 
What efforts are you making 


now to improve your person- 
ality? 


good 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Time yourself with a watch or clock as 
you perform various tasks and errands. 
Find out, for instance, how many minutes 
it takes you to get up and get ready for 
school in the morning, to write the final 
copy of a theme, or to read ten pages of 8 
book. Time yourself repeatedly. 


Pause before you act and try to predict 
the result of what you are about to do. For 
example, if you intend to ask a favor of 
your father, make a guess as to what his 
answer will be. Then compare your guess 
with his real answer. 

When something goes wrong, pause and 
ask yourself if the mishap was forseeable. 
For example, if you catch the pocket of 
your sweater on an open drawer not once 
but twice, ask yourself if you should have 
avoided the mishap the second time. 


At least once a week try to do something 
real that will move you at least a little 
forward in the attainment of what you c8" 


legitimately want in life — whether it is 
by earning and saving money toward |- 
purchase, practicing a skill, or acquiring 


more knowledge on a subject. f 
If you can make no progress toward attain- 
ing most of the things on your list, perhaps 
you should reexamine your goals. 

In respect to maintenance of health and 
improvement of personality, work out ü; 
definite plan to follow. 

At the close of each day, take a little time 
to evaluate your success in sticking 
realistic goals. When you find yourse! 
doing something that is foolhardy, ask ! 
you really considered the risks first. 
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AREA OF MATURITY 


QUESTIONS 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 
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Objectivity 


Facing unpleasant 
realities 


Responsibility 


Do you ever find yourself 
smiling at yourself in some 
situation where you have 
been awkward? 

Do you feel uneasy or take 
offense when someone criti- 
cizes a brand of article which 
you own, such as a pen, a 
typewriter, or a sweater? 
Have you learned during this 
course to see yourself more 
and more as you really are? 
Can you see your parents’ 
faults without being hurt by 
the evidences of their being 
human and imperfect? 


Do you start to feel sick when 
you have a project that has to 
be finished or an important 
exam coming up? 

Are there many things that 
you should have done but 
put off and finally did not do? 
Do you often get someone 
else to do unpleasant tasks 


for you? 


When something goes wrong 
for you, is it your habit to 
trace the mishap to someone 
else’s wrong attitude or be- 
havior? 

How often do you fail to 
keep a promise? 

What do you contribute in the 
way of work to your own 
family’s well-being? 

Do you have to be nagged 
into doing what you have 
agreed to do or are supposed 
to do? 


The next time you laugh at someone when 
what he has done really merits laughter, 
try to realize that your laughter may not in 
the least affect your long-term view of 
that person. Remember this when others 
laugh at you for something genuinely 
funny. Their laughing is a passing matter 
and is not likely to reflect at all on your 
worth. 

Make an honest list of your faults and 
think of what you can do about them. 
Watch for examples of people who do not 
take themselves too seriously. Note how 
they behave as, perhaps, a good’ example 
for yourself. 


Do the unpleasant task first. Start your 
homework with the assignment that has 
least appeal for you. When you daydream, 
label it daydreaming in advance and after- 
ward. As long as you clearly know that 
you are doing a little daydreaming, you 
will not be misled by it. Set yourself 
small hard tasks that you would ordinarily 
avoid and do them for the sake of the 
strength the accomplishment gives you. 


The next time something in which you 
are involved goes wrong, look hard for 
something different that you yourself 
could have done or said to prevent it. Then 
admit to yourself the carelessness, the 
action, or lack of action that caused the 
mishap. Later on, you may gain enough 
courage to take the blame publicly when 
suitable. 

Keep a diary for a week. List all promises 
and all obligations and keep score as to 
how well you fulfill them. 

Get ahead of reminders and the nagging 
by doing the chore on your own. Make it 
a point of pride to avoid the necessity for 
being reminded. 
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AREA OF MATURITY 


Concern for 
other people 


Self-control 


Self-reliance 


QUESTIONS 


Do you feel that you have 
greater burdens to bear than 
do others? 

Do your own affairs loom 
larger in your life than those 
of anyone else? 

Do you feel misunderstood 
and unappreciated? 

Do you sympathize when you 
see others in misery? 

Are you aware of the subtle 
feeling reactions of your par- 
ents and brothers and sisters? 
How often do you do unasked- 
for kindnesses for others? 


Do you sometimes shout when 
you are angry? 

Have you hit or slapped at 
anyone lately? 

Do you break things when 
you lose your temper? 

Can you take a fair number 
of disappointments in your 
Stride? 

Do you act impulsively very 
often? 


Do you resent it when a 
teacher gives an unannounced 
test? 

Do you feel that school life 
would go more smoothly if 
the right rules and regula- 
tions were made and enforced? 
Are there times when you lean 
on others for work or help 
that you know you should take 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Whenever you see someone in an embar- 
rassing or painful predicament, say to 
yourself, “How would | be feeling if that 
had happened to me? Well, that’s the 
way he is feeling.” Do the same thing 
when you see someone looking happy 
about good news. 

After you have been with one or both 
parents for a while, try to describe how 
each was feeling during that period. 

Try to do one more kindness each day than 
you have done previously. Involve yourself 
in some social service activity, as in tutor- 
ing the underprivileged. 


Practice working your voluntary muscles 


to keep your upper lip pressed against 
your lower lip for a few moments when 
ever you are about to speak your mind. 
Practice holding yourself motionless for 


a few seconds, arms at your sides, 
i e 
when you are about to hit out at = 
i or 

world for some reason. Keep a diary 


a few days and record any impulsive out- 
bursts, any losses of temper, or any inner 
upsets. Examine each one to see if it wes 
justified or was a sign of immaturity: 
Make some rules for yourself to prevent 
the immature responses from occurring 
again. 


Evaluate your maturity in respect tO self- 
reliance. In one column, list the ways H 
which you are truly self-supporting ae 
chologically. In the other, list the ways a 
which you are still dependent. Some de 
pendence is, of course, inevitable, even 
in adulthood. 


care of yourself? 
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GLOSSARY 


ability Power to do something. 

abstract intelligence Effectiveness in dealing 
with concepts and symbols. 

abstraction Process of discovering common 
properties in objects. 

acoustics A science that deals with sound and 
hearing. 

activity therapy Activities, such as occupation- 
al therapy, used with patients in mental 
hospitals. 

adjustment Process of finding harmony be- 
tween one’s needs and environmental op- 
portunities and demands. 

adolescence Period between childhood and 
maturity. 

adrenal glands Endocrine glands located above 
the kidneys; produce hormones that are ac- 
tive in emotion and influence the matura- 
tional process. 

adrenaline One of the hormones secreted by 
the adrenal glands; prolongs the effect of 
the sympathetic nervous system in emotion. 

adulthood Period in which an individual is 
fully developed and mature, generally be- 
ginning in the twenties. 

aesthetic needs Desire for the beautiful; pleas- 
ure in the pattern of sounds, shapes, colors, 
and words. 

aggression Hostile action. 

agoraphobia Abnormal fear of being in open 
spaces. 

albinism Absence of pigment in skin, eyes, and 
hair. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) A national or- 
ganization of alcoholics to help members 
stop drinking alcoholic beverages. 

alcoholism Illness marked by an uncontrollable 
need to drink alcoholic beverages. 


amnesia Loss of memory for some past experi- 
ence or experiences which cannot be ex- 
plained as ordinary forgetting. 

analogy The inference that because two things 
are similar in some respects, they will be 
similar in other respects. 

anatomist Specialist in the study of the struc- 
tural makeup of the human body. 

The typical emotional response to frus- 


anger 
tration. 
anxiety Fear reaction in which the cause of the 


fear is not a specific object. 

apathy Lack of feeling; lack of interest in any- 
thing; indifference. 

apprehensiveness Viewing a coming time or 
occurrence with alarm or anxiety. 

aptitude Capacity to acquire a specific kind of 
learning. 

aptitude tests Tests to discover what is possible 
in the way of developing a proficiency. 

attention Focusing of perception on only those 
stimuli which have significance for the per- 
ceiver. 

attitude Tendency to behave in a consistent 
way toward some aspect of life. 


` autism Finding pleasure in fantasy; having 


one’s desires shape one’s perceptions and 
thoughts. 

autonomic nervous system System of nerve 
cells and nerve fibers regulating the action 
of endocrine glands and smooth muscles. 

avocation Occupation other than one’s vocation 
which is pursued for enjoyment. 

basal metabolism Rate of body use of energy 
necessary for the vital activities—breathing, 
circulation, and essential cell activity. 

behavior Observable respoase of human beings 
or other organisms. 
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behavior therapy Therapy concerned with 
changing problem behavior rather than 
with improving insight; depends greatly on 
classical and operant conditioning. 

behavioral psychologist A psychologist who 
studies overt behavior, not conscious experi- 
ence. 

belligerent Inclined toward fighting. 

belongingness and love needs Needs consid- 
ered basic to psychological well-being; 
provide the motivation for much human 
behavior. 

brain The portion of the nervous system en- 
closed in the skull. 

brooding Gloomy dwelling on events that have 
caused emotion. 

capacity Ability to do something. 

catatonia A form of schizophrenia in which 
the patient is either unmoving for extended 
periods or excessively active. 

catharsis Release of tension through talking 

about disturbing experiences and problems. 

Basic unit of living matter; protoplasm 

containing a nucleus and enclosed in a 

membrane, 

cerebellum The part of the brain that coordi- 
nates movements of the body necessary for 
balance. 

cerebral arteriosclerosis A disorder in which 
the arteries of the brain supply insufficient 
blood with resulting deterioration in be- 
havior. 

cerebral cortex Thin outer layer of gray mat- 
ter of the brain, composed largely of nerve 
cell bodies. 

childhood amnesia Term sometimes applied to 
the lack of memory of events which oc- 
curred in the first few years of life. 

chromosomes Tiny structures occurring in pairs 
in all of the body cells and singly in the 
mature ovum and sperm; carry the genes, 
which determine development. 

classical conditioning Process by which a 
stimulus paired sufficiently with a second 
stimulus thereafter calls forth the response 


cell 
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of the second stimulus; process discovered 
by Pavlov. 

claustrophobia An abnormal fear of being in a 
closed space. 

client-centered therapy Therapy based on the 
principle that the troubled person can work 
through his own problems in the presence 
of an understanding and accepting therapist. 

clinical psychologist A psychologist especially 
prepared to work with behavior disorders. 


codeine A drug derived from opium. 
cognitive needs Need to know and to under- 
stand. 


color blindness Partial or total inability to dis- 
tinguish one or more colors; an inherited 
deficiency which is more common in men 
than in women. 

color constancy Perceiving a particular color as 
the same color, no matter what variations 
light produces in it. 

compatibility Ability to exist with other people 
in harmony. 

compensation A defense mechanism in which 
failure or inferiority feelings are counter- 
acted by efforts to excel in some other area. 

compulsion Neurotic behavior in which a cer- 
tain act is irresistibly repeated over and 
over again. 3 

concept A general idea of something which 1s 
arrived at through the process of abstrac- 
tion. 

conception Fertilization of an ovum by aà 
sperm. 

concrete intelligence Ability to deal effectively 
with actual things, people, and places. 

conditioned response A response learne 
through repetition of the same reaction to 
a certain stimulus. 

conditioning A process by which a conditioned 
response is brought about. 

conflict Presence of opposing impulses, ten- 
dencies, or desires. 

conformity Compliance with the customs, 
standards, and attitudes of a group. 

congeniality Harmony in association. 


conscience conflict Opposition between desires 
and demands of conscience. 

conscious Mental activity of which the individ- 
ual is aware. ° 

conversion reaction A neurotic reaction in 
which anxiety is converted into body symp- 
toms. 

correlation Relationship between two variables 
such that as one changes, the other changes 
either in the same direction or in the oppo- 
site direction. 

cortex Outer layer of an organ, such as the 
cerebral cortex of the brain. 

creatiyity Capacity to produce what is new or 
novel. 

crossing-over Process occurring in maturation 
of ova and sperm in which genes may ex- 
change places with their pairing genes. 

culture Characteristic ideas and behavior of 
the people of a group or class. 

daydreaming Waking reverie or musing, often 
motivated by unfulfilled desires or thoughts 
of the future. 

deduction Reasoning from the general to the 
particular. 

defense mechanism Unconsciously motivated 
and self-deceptive behavior through which 
the individual eases psychological discom- 
fort due to inferiority feelings, failure, or 
guilt. 

delusion A false belief maintained in spite of 
evidence that contradicts it. 

dementia Mental deterioration with resultant 
behavior disturbances. 

depression Melancholy, dejection, discourage- 
ment. 

depressive reaction A neurotic reaction in 
which understandable depression due to 
some severe loss continues longer than the 
normal length of time. 

dissociative reaction A state that occurs when 
some aspects of the personality are either 
hidden from consciousness (amnesia) or 
take on a life of their own (split person- 
ality). 


dominant gene If, in a gene pair, the heredi- 
tary characteristic of one gene appears in 
the individual’s structure, that gene is called 
dominant. 

Down's syndrome A form of mental retarda- 
tion, sometimes referred to as mongolism, 
believed to be caused by the presence of an 
extra chromosome in the fertilized ovum. 

drug addiction Compulsive use of habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

ectomorph A somatotype described by Shel- 
don as having small, delicate bones. 

effectors Muscles and glands which perform 
the responses the organism makes. 

ego The self; those mental processes thought 
of as “I.” 

egocentric Self-centered. 

electric convulsive therapy Treatment in which 
an electric current is passed briefly through 
the head to relieve depression or other 
serious psychological disorders. 

embryo The human organism in the second to 
eighth week of prenatal development. 

emotion Involuntary, motivational, energy- 
producing reaction to special circumstances. 

emotional maturity A state of development in 
which a person’s emotional responses and 
expressions are appropriate to his age. 

empathy Ability to understand the feelings of 
another. 

endocrine glands 
chemical substances, 
into the bloodstream. 

endomorph A somatotype described by Shel- 
don as having roundness and softness of 
body. 

environment The external setting for one’s life. 

esteem needs Need for achievement, self- 
respect, and the respect of others. 

ethics Moral values. 

excitation Arousal of activity in a nerve cell; 
also the activity itself. 

extrasensory perception (ESP) Ability to per- 
ceive an object or situation not present to 
the senses. 


Glands that secrete important 
hormones, directly 
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extroversion According to Jung, the inherited 
tendency to be more interested in the out- 
side world than in one’s thoughts and feel- 
ings; also the ability to participate in ac- 
tivities with other people in a normal way. 

fantasy Product of the imagination, as day- 
dreaming. 

feeling A state of pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness that indicates a positive or a negative 
response to an experience. 

femininity The qualities and attitudes charac- 
teristic of women. 

fertilization Union of sperm with ovum. 

fetus The human organism from the eighth 
week of prenatal development until birth. 

filling in Completing a sensation gap in order 
to arrive at a satisfying perception. 

fraternal twins Twins that develop from two 
separate fertilized ova. 

free association Reporting whatever comes to 
the mind during a psychoanalytic session. 

frustration Thwarting or blocking. 

frustration tolerance The ability to experience 
frustration without excessive emotional or 
behavioral disturbance. 

functional psychosis Psychosis having no 
known organic cause and therefore pre- 
sumed to be brought on by psychological 
stress. 

galvanic skin response (GSR) Change in the 
electrical conductivity of the skin. 

ganglion Collection of nerve cell bodies lying 
outside the brain and the spinal cord. 

gene Area in the chromosome; the carrier of 
one’s heredity. 

generalization Statement that applies to a class 
of objects, events, or situations. 

geneticist A specialist in the branch of biol- 
ogy dealing with the study of the mechan- 
isms and laws of heredity. 

genius A person of highly unusual creative 
or intellectual ability. 

German measles A virus disease which, if it 
occurs in the first three months of preg- 
nancy, may have a harmful effect on the 
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development of the fetus; also called ru- 
bella or three-day measles. 

gifted A person who possesses a special talent 
or very high intelligence. 

group psychotherapy Therapy in which a 

group of patients discuss their problems 

under the guidance of a therapist. 

Disturbed feelings resulting from the 

knowledge that one has violated personal 

or cultural principles of behavior. 

hallucination Perception accepted as real al- 
though there is no actual stimulus for it. 

halo effect The effect that the familiarity with 
one or more characteristics of a person has 
on someone’s judgment of other character- 
istics or of the whole person. 

hebephrenia Form of schizophrenia character- 
ized by silly behavior, hallucinations, and 
delusions. 

hemophilia Hereditary tendency for uncon- 
trolled bleeding. 

heredity One’s genes, or the characteristics 
transmitted via the genes to offspring. 

heroin Addictive narcotic drug derived from 
morphine, which is obtained from opium. 

homosexual Tendency to be attracted sexually 
to others of one’s own sex. 

hormone Chemical substance having signifi- 
cant effect on physiological reactions; secre- 
ted by the endocrine glands directly into 
the bloodstream. 

hypnogogic hallucination Hallucination occur- 
ring in the drowsiness preceding sleep. 

hypnosis Drowsy state induced in someone by 
another person and characterized by un- 
usually strong suggestibility. 

hypnotherapy Use of hypnosis in the treatment 
of physical or psychological disorders. 

hypothalamus Structure in brain stem having 
to do with emotion, sleep, and various 
physiological processes. 

hypothesis Knowledgeable guess or assump- 
tion, awaiting proof. . 

id Psychoanalytic term for the primitive self 
untouched by learning. 
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identical twins Twins that develop from one 
fertilized ovum and therefore have identi- 
cal chromosomes. 

identity The mature self, characterized by 
knowing what one stands for, what one’s 
capabilities are, and what one’s place in 
the world is. 

illusion Méisinterpretation of stimuli. 

imagery Mental images. 

immaturity Physically, any stage of infancy, 
childhood, or youth; psychologically, men- 
tal or overt behavior not suitable to one’s 
years. 

imperfect dominance 
fully expressed. 

individual psychotherapy Therapy in which 
the psychologist or psychiatrist works with 
one patient at a time. 

induction Reasoning from the particular to the 
general. 

infantile autism A psychotic disorder that be- 
gins in infancy or early childhood, marked 
by lack of responsiveness to others, apathy, 
and, often, language disturbances. 

infatuation A relatively short-lived but power- 
ful attachment to someone of the opposite 
sex. 

inferiority feelings Unfavorable feelings about 
the self; unjustified and originating in child- 
hood failures or disparagement. 

inhibition Inner restraint, such as shyness, of 
a desirable free expression of oneself with 
others. 

insanity Legal term for a serious personality 
disorder, otherwise referred to as psychosis. 

insight therapy Therapy based on the princi- 
ple that the patient must understand his 
problems and their causes in order to im- 
prove in his adjustment. 

instinct An unlearned, complex pattern of be- 
havior peculiar to a species and operating 
directly when the need for it arises; the 
word is seldom applied to human behavior. 

insulin coma therapy Treatment of schizophre- 
nia by inducing deep comas with insulin. 
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intellect The capacity for knowing. 

intelligence Effectiveness of such mental pro- 
cesses as perception, memory, comprehen- 
sion, numerical ability, and reasoning. 

intelligence quotient (IQ) The ratio between 
mental age and chronological age, deter- 
mined by dividing the mental age by the 
chronological age and multiplying by 100; ` 
IQ for some tests is now obtained by more 
complex statistical methods. 

introspection The looking into one’s mental 
processes and reporting on them. 

introversion According to Jung, the inherited 
tendency to be more interested in the in- 
ner world of thought and feeling than the 
outer world of people and things; also a 
state of retreat from the world because of 
feelings of inadequacy. 

involuntary response A response occurring 
without one’s choosing. 

irrational anxiety Anxiety due to past expe- 
rience and seemingly unjustified by the 
present situation; also called neurotic anxi- 
ety, pathological anxiety, free-floating 
anxiety, and trait anxiety. 

islands of Langerhans Small groups of endo- 
crine cells in the pancreas which secrete 
insulin. 

learning Psychological change resulting from 
experience. 

leaving out Ignoring pertinent sensations in 
order to arrive at a satisfying perception. 

libido The psychoanalytic term for sexual 
energy or, sometimes, entire life energy. 

lie detector An instrument or instruments 
measuring pulse rate, blood pressure, 
breathing, and galvanic skin response as 
indications of anxiety and thus of guilt. 


_ location constancy Perceiving the location of 


an object as unchanging despite different 
views of it. 
logical thought Thought 
sound reasoning. 
longitudinal study A study carried on over a 
period of time. 


characterized by 
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love A strong, affectionate attachment for 
another person. 

LSD See lysergic acid diethylamide. 

lysergic acid diethylamide Lysergic acid deriv- 
atives, producing symptoms that are some- 
what similar to schizophrenic symptoms. 

maladjustment Failure in finding harmony be- 
tween one’s needs and the demands and 
opportunities of the environment; occurs 
in all degrees of seriousness. 

malingering Pretending to be ill or otherwise 
physically disabled to avoid something 
unpleasant. 

mania Excitement and pronounced overactiv- 
ity, sometimes with violence. 

manic-depressive reactions Psychosis charac- 
terized by episodes of unnatural and 
prolonged excitement or depression, some- 
times alternations of the two. 

marijuana Dried leaves and flowering tops of 
the hemp plant; sometimes smoked for 
intoxicating effects. 

masculinity The qualities and attitudes charac- 
teristic of men. 

maturation Development which is determined 
by the genes and occurs with the passage 
of time. 

maturity Physically, fully grown and devel- 
Oped; psychologically, having the under- 
standing, judgment, and responses suitable 
to one’s age. 

mechanical ability Dexterity of fingers and 
hands and comprehension of mechanical 
principles. 

medulla oblongata Lowest part of the brain 
stem; governs breathing and heartbeat. 

mental age Determined by the average mental 
ability of individuals of a given age. 

mental health clinice A nonresident facility for 


diagnosing and treating personality prob- 
lems. 


mental illness Personality disturbance severe 
enough to interfere with significant life 
activities and possibly to divorce one 
completely from reality. 
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mental retardation Deficiency in intellectual 
ability. 

mental set A state of mind that orients a 
person toward one type of response rather 
than another. 

mesomorph A somatotype described by Shel- 
don as having squareness and hardness of 
body with heavy muscling. 

metabolism A process by which body cells 
change food molecules into energy and in 
which food molecules are used for repair. 

mongolism See Down’s syndrome. 

mood Feeling or emotion experienced for 
some time after the situation which caused 
it has passed. 

morphine An addictive drug derived from 
opium. 

motivation That which impels a person to act. 

mutation Change in the nature of a gene and, 
consequently, in its effect. 

nerve A bundle of neurons enclosed in a 
sheath. I 

nerve impulse An electrochemical excitation 
passing through a nerve cell. 

nervous system Brain, spinal cord, nerves, and 
ganglia. 

neurologist A specialist in the treatment of 
diseases of the nervous system. 

neuron A cell which is the unit of structure 
of the nervous system. 

neurosis A psychological disorder character- 
ized by pathological anxiety and any of 
the following: dissociative reactions, COn- 
version reactions, phobic reactions, OF 
obsessive-compulsive reactions, but not loss 
of contact with reality or personality 
disorganization, 

neurotic A person suffering from severe patho- 
logical anxiety and possibly other symp- 
toms, such as obsessions, compulsions, 
phobia, amnesia, and conversion reactions. 

noradrenaline One of the hormones secreted 
by the adrenal glands during emotion. 

normal Within a range considered typical of 
most people and acceptable. 


normal curye A bell-shaped curve showing 
frequency distribution to be low at the 
extremes and progressively higher as it 
approaches the middle, the highest point. 

NREM sleep Sleep with little occurrence of 
rapid eye movements. 

nucleus The structure within the cell contain- 
ing the chromosomes. 

numerical ability Ability in 
computation. 

obsession Disturbing recurrence of odd, un- 
wanted thoughts. 

obsessive-compulsiye reaction Neurosis in 
which a person cannot rid himself of odd 
and disturbing thoughts and/or cannot re- 
frain from performing some seemingly 
pointless, ritualistic act. 

Oedipus complex In psychoanalytic theory, 
the strong attachment of the child to the 
parent of the opposite sex. 

operant conditioning Reinforcing behavior by 
reward, thereby increasing the probability 
of its recurrence. 

opiate Any drug containing or derived from 
opium. 

organic psychosis Psychosis caused by brain 
changes resulting from disease, injury, 
drugs, alcohol, malfunction of the arteries, 
or aging. 

ovary One of a pair of organs in the female 
which house the ova and secrete sex hor- 
mones; also called gonad or sex gland. 

overlearning Learning that goes beyond initial 
mastery. 

ovum Female reproductive cell. 

paranoia Psychosis in which the personality 
remains normal except for an elaborate, 
well-organized delusion. 

paranoid Having delusions of grandeur and/ 
or persecution. 

parasympathetic nervous system Division of 
the autonomic nervous system, with nerves 
coming from the brain stem and bottom of 
the spinal cord; controls most of the vital 
life functions. 


mathematical 


parathyroids Endocrine glands in the neck 
next to the thyroid gland, regulating cal- 
cium metabolism. 

peak of tension test Used with lie detector; 
series of questions asked, only one of 
which bears on matter under consideration. 

perception An event in the mind that is a di- 
rect response to sensations but that is also 
influenced by other factors. 

perceptual constancy Tendency to perceive 
things as stable in form, color, size, bright- 
ness, and location despite variations in dis- 
tance, light, and viewing angle. 

perceptual set Readiness to perceive a stimu- 
lus in one way though other perceptions 
are possible. 

personal concept A concept that reflects one’s 
personal experiences. 

personality Dynamic organization of an in- 
dividual’s characteristic ways of respond- 
ing to himself and to his experiences. 

personality disorder Any characteristic which 
hampers the individual in his adjustment. 

philosophy of life Fundamental beliefs and 
attitudes concerning one’s objectives, place 
in the universe, and long-term actions. 

phobic reaction, or phobia A seemingly un- 
justifiable fear reaction which is actually 
the displacement of neurotic anxiety on 
some particular object or situation or class 
of objects or situations. 

phrenology A false theory that personality is 
revealed by the depressions and bulges of 
the skull. 

physiological needs 
gen, rest, sleep, 
temperature range. 

physiologicai psychologist A psychologist who 
is particularly interested in studying the 
physiological basis of human and animal 
behavior. 

pituitary gland An endocrine gland attached 
to the brain, influencing not only growth 
but also the work of several other en- 
docrine glands. 


Need for food, water, oxy- 
elimination, a certain 
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pleasure principle Gratifying needs and de- 
sires immediately. 

polygraph A device to record some of the phy- 
siological changes in emotion. See lie de- 
tector. 

Preconscious Not present in the conscious but 
available for recall. 

prejudice An attitude based on insufficient 
evidence, resistant to correction, and satis- 
fying a need for worth or security. 

premise A proposition from which a conclu- 
sion is drawn. 

prenatal Before birth. 

Pressure Stress resulting from the need to ac- 
complish what time, circumstances, or per- 
sonal abilities make difficult. 

Prestige Status and reputation as determined 
by Position, achievements, and associations. 

Procrastination Putting off what should be 
done. 

Projection A defense mechanism in which a 
Person protects himself from anxiety over 
undesirable thoughts and urges by seeing 
these, but enlarged upon, in others. 

projective techniques Methods for investigat- 
ing personality makeup, using standardized 
ambiguous material which the subject in- 
terprets. 

psychiatric social worker Holder of a master's 
degree in social Work with emphasis on 
Psychological disorders; may counsel but 
generally is concerned with the social as- 
pects of psychiatric cases. 

Psychiatrist A medical doctor whose special 
interest is the diagnosis and treatment of 
personality disorders. 

Psychoanalysis A body of theory and a meth- 
od of Psychotherapy originated by Freud 
and since modified or enlarged upon by his 
followers. 

psychoanalyst A therapist, usually an M.D., 
who follows the system of treatment de- 
vised by Freud and his followers. 

psychologist A person who has had extended 
college preparation in the field of psychol- 
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ogy; in some states definite professional 
standards must be met before one can call 
oneself a psychologist. 

psychology The science of behavior of man 
and other animals, that behavior includ- 
ing mental processes as well as overt ac- 
tions. 

psychoneurosis See neurosis. 

psychosis A severe mental disorder character- 
ized by loss of contact with reality and any 
of a number of manifestations of person- 
ality breakdown. 


` psychosomatic Pertaining to a physical dis- 


order in which the cause is partly or wholly 
psychological; does not ease anxiety as in 
the case of conversion reactions. 

psychotherapy Treatment by psychological 
means. 

psychotic A person suffering from one of the 
severe personality disorders, characterized 
by loss of contact with reality, bizarre be- 
havior, and need for hospitalization. 

puberty The onset of sexual maturity; also the 
period between eleven and fifteen years of 
age when changes leading to sexual ma- 
turity occur. 

rationalization A defense mechanism in which 
a seemingly good explanation is used as a 
cover-up for the real but unacceptable 
explanation. 

reaction Activity aroused by a stimulus. 

reaction formation A defense mechanism in 
which the individual relieves anxiety about 
unacceptable thoughts, desires, or impulses 
by giving expression to opposite tendencies. 

real love Lasting love, not dependent on sex. 

reality principle Adjusting to the demands of 
reality instead of seeking immediate pleas- 
ure regardless of the situation; in contrast 
to the pleasure principle. 

receptor A specialized structure sensitive to 
certain kinds of physical energy. 

recessive gene A member of a gene pair whose 
hereditary characteristic does not appear 
unless its pairing gene is similar. 


reflex An unlearned action occurring in direct 
response to a stimulus. 

regress To return to a less mature kind of be- 
havior. 

reinforcement The satisfying result of behavior 
which tends to enhance the likelihood of 
its recurrence. 

REM sleep Rapid eye movement sleep, dur- 
ing which most dreaming occurs. 

repression A defense mechanism in which 
painful psychological experiences or guilt- 
producing feelings or impulses are excluded 
from consciousness, often continuing to be 
active in the unconscious. 

reproductive cells Ova and sperm. 

resistance Withholding information from a 
therapist because of shame, fear, or guilt. 

response All that is called forth physically 
and psychologically by a stimulus. 

reticular formation A part of the brain stem, 
just above the spinal cord, important in 
attention. 

RNA Ribonucleic acid; thought possibly to be 
responsible in the brain for memory. 
romantic love Attraction based on strong sex 
excitement and strong—though superficial 

—personality appeal. 

Rorschach Inkblot Test A projective test using 
inkblots as the ambiguous material which 
the subject interprets. 

scapegoat A victim of a frustrated person’s 
displaced aggression. 

schizophrenia A functional psychosis charac- 
terized by withdrawal from reality, apathy, 
and behavioral disturbances of many 
kinds. 

secondary sex characteristics Physical develop- 
ment typical of each sex but not necessary 
for reproduction, such as facial hair in the 
male. 

self-actualization Becoming what one is cap- 
able of becoming; according to Maslow, a 
basic need. 

self-concept An individuals general idea of 
what he is like. 


senile psychosis An organic psychosis due to 
brain deterioration which may accompany 
aging. 

sensation The immediate experience that re- 
sults when a receptor is excited. 

senses Specialized experiences involving a 
sense organ and a stimulus. 

sensitivity training Unstructured group activity, 
with a professional leader, for the purpose 
of developing sensitivity and skill in inter- 
personal relationships. 

sex determination The sex of offspring is de- 
pendent on the presence of XY chromo- 
somes (male) or XX chromosomes (fe- 
male). 

sex glands Ovaries and testes, which contain 
the maturing ova and sperm and release 
hormones which affect sex activity and the 
development of secondary sex character- 
istics. 

sex role The attitudes and behavior consid- 
ered characteristic of and appropriate to 
each sex. 

sex-linked trait A trait determined by the 
genes on the X chromosome, not on the Y 
chromosome. 

sexuality The sum of a person’s sexual inter- 
ests, tendencies, and behavior. 

shape constancy Perceiving an object as 
having the same shape despite differences 
in viewing angle and/or distance. 

shaping Teaching a desired response by rein- 
forcing each movement that leads to that 
response. 

shared concept A concept that takes much the 
same form in everyone’s mind. 

shock treatment Treatment of mental illness 
by means of electricity or insulin. 

size constancy Perceiving an object as having 
the same size despite changes in distance 
and/or viewing angle. 

social adjustment The ability to enjoy associa- 
tion with others, to express one’s real 
interests and reactions, and generally to 
maintain friendly relationships. 
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somatotype Body type; see ectomorph, endo- 
morph, and mesomorph. 

spatial ability The ability to visualize relation- 
ships between objects in space. 

sperm The mature male reproductive cell. 

spinal cord The part of the nervous system 
which provides a pathway for impulses to 
and from the brain and which is also a 
reflex center. 

status One’s position in the eyes of others. 

stereotype An overly simplified concept of a 
race, religion, or group, often biased and 
resisting correction. 

stimulus Anything that excites a sense organ. 

stimulus-response approach Viewing the task 
of psychology as studying the formation 
and the result of stimulus-response asso- 
ciations. 

stress A condition resulting from disturbances 
to physical or psychological well-being. 

subjective psychologist A psychologist who is 
particularly concerned with the inner life 
of the individual. 

sublimation A defense mechanism whereby a 
socially unacceptable impulse is expressed 
indirectly in a socially acceptable way; par- 
ticularly applied to sexual impulses. 

superego A psychoanalytic term for one’s 
feelings about right and wrong, proper and 
improper, as derived largely from parents; 
roughly the same as the conscience. 

suppression The conscious removal of 
unwanted impulses, wishes, or memories 
from consciousness. 

sympathetic nervous system A division of the 
autonomic nervous system which is active 
in emotion, in extreme cold, or in extreme 
exertion. 

Synanon A therapeutic community for former 
drug addicts and criminals in which the 
members live in a familylike structure; also, 
the form of group therapy in which mem- 
bers are unsparingly critical of one another. 

tact Doing or saying that which will keep 
personal relationships pleasant. 
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temperament A term used by Sheldon for 
those personality characteristics most 
closely allied to the physical. 

tension Readiness for action, generally with no 
action possible; often used to refer to the 
strain resulting from stress. 

testes Male sex glands, or gonads. 

Thematic Apperception Test A projective per- 
sonality test using somewhat vague pictures 
about which the subject tells a story. 

therapy Remedial treatment for a physical or 
a psychological disorder. 

thyroid gland An endocrine gland in the neck 
which produces a hormone that affects 
growth and metabolism. 

thyroxin A hormone secreted by the thyroid 
gland. 

tolerance Capacity to endure or adapt. 

trait Enduring characteristic of a person. 

tranquilizer A drug which reduces anxiety. 

transfer of learning The transfer of what is 
learned in one task to another somewhat 
different task. 

transient situational disturbance A temporary 
neurotic anxiety or other personality dis- 
turbance resulting from a traumatic 
occurrence. 

trauma An experience which is damaging 
physically or psychologically. 

unconscious Mental activity that is not acces- 
sible to introspection. 

uterus An organ in the female in which the 
young develop before birth. 

validity The property of a test that actually 
measures what it claims to measure. 

verbal ability Ability to use words in thinking 
and communicating. 

voluntary Of one’s own will or choice. 

wishful thinking Thinking which is more 
influenced by one’s wishes than by facts 
or logic. 

worry The repetitive mental rehearsal of an 
anticipated situation that arouses anxiety. 

X-linked genes Genes found only on the X 
chromosome, not on the Y chromosome. 
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unrewarding, 227 
warped, 328-330 

Attractiveness, 8—9 
to opposite sex, 23, 25-30 

Autism, 351, 363, 407, 411 


Autonomic nervous system, 195-197, 407 


Avocations, 60-62, 407 


Bandura, Albert, 2 

Basal metabolism, 407 

Beach, Frank A., 187 

Beers, Clifford, 344, 360 

Behavior, 71, 174, 407 
inconsistent, 226 
learned, 158-161 
measurement of, 2 
motor, 346 


Behavior, patterns of, 383-384 
and frustration, 384 
social, 3 
Behavior therapy (see Therapy) 
Behavioral psychologist (see Psychologist) 
Behavioral science, 1—3 
Behaviorism, 102 
Being oneself, 11—13 
Belligerence, 19, 329, 408 
Belongingness and love needs (see Needs) 
Bibliotherapy, 372 
Binet, Alfred, 238 
Boasting, 15 
Body changes, in fear and anger, 194-195 
and the lie detector, 195 
Body proportions, 265 
changes in, 266 
Body reactions, 2 
Body-typing theories, 313 
Brain, 250, 253, 274, 408 
deterioration of, 273, 347-348 
growth of, 271-273 
Brashear, Carl M., 383 
Brooding, 206, 408 
Busywork, 399-401 


Capacity, physical, 44-46, 408 
Catatonia, 351, 408 


Catharsis, 408 
Cause and consequence, 393-394, 404 


Cell, 243-247, 408 

differentiation, 252-253 

division of, 244 

nerve, 249-250 

number of chromosomes in, 244 
Cerebellum, 408 
Cerebral arteriosclerosis, 347—348, 408 
Cerebral cortex, 195, 408 
Character, improvement of, 13-17 
Childhood, 274-276 

importance of, 310 

and personality handicaps, 323-324 
Childhood amnesia, 200-201, 408 
Children, gifted, 288-289 

rearing of, 89 

of teenage marriages, 80 
Choices, making of, 17-20, 393, 396 
Chromosomes, 240-247, 408 

broken, 247 

of fraternal twins, 246 


Chromosomes, of identical twins, 246 
multiple, 247 
of a normal human male, 242 
number of, in body cells, 244 
and sex determination, 247 
Chronological age, 286 
Circumstances, and feelings, 218-219 
Classical conditioning (see Conditioning) 
Claustrophobia, 201, 354, 408 
Client-centered therapy (see Therapy) 
Clinical psychologist (see Psychologist) 
Codeine, 357, 408 
Cognition, 148, 201-202 
Cognitive needs (see Needs) 
Color blindness, 245, 248, 408 
Color constancy, 111—112, 408 
Compatibility, 67-68, 408 
adjustments for, 72 
Compensation, 339, 408 
Compromise, 84 
Compulsion, 354-355, 408 
Concepts, 122-140, 226, 228, 230, 232, 408 
activation of, 128 
classifying through, 130 
combining, 151 
in communication, 126—129 
creative forming of, 151-152 
development of, 122-124 
Freudian, 310 
grouping of, 151 
as guides to action, 131—132 
improvement of, 133-134 
learning of, 124, 152 
limited, and perception, 130-131 
in perception, 129-131 
personal, 124, 126, 413 
and prejudice, 232-234 
and relationships, 283 
revision of, 152 
shared, 128-129, 133-134, 415 
sources of, 123-124 
testing of, 152 
and thinking, 134-135 
of time, 392-394, 404 
Conception, 243, 260, 408 
Concern for others, 398-399, 406 
Conclusions, testing of, 137 
Concrete experience, and feelings, 218 
Conditioned response, 102, 408 


Conditioning, 102, 145-148, 158-161, 198, 408 
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Conditioning, classical, 102, 146-147, 368, 408 Dating, 34-39 


and feelings, 216-218 goals of, 35 
operant, 147-148, 368, 413 and going steady, 36 
and studying, 163 and poise, 29 
trial and error, 147 Daydreaming, 399-401, 409 
Cones, of retina, 107 Decibels, 718 
Confidence, 25 Decisions, and conflicts, 387 
Conflicts, 326-328, 408 Dederich, Charles E., 373 
approach-approach, 385 Deduction, 135, 409 
approach-avoidance, 385 Defense of rights, 19 
avoidance-avoidance, 385 Defense mechanisms, 310, 335-339, 409 
avoiding, 386-387 characteristics of, 336 
conscience, 326-328, 409 disadvantages of, 339 
degrees of, 385 Delirium, 346 
effects of, 385-386 Delusions, 346, 351-353, 409 
in marriage, 84-88 Dementia, 409 
personality, 326 Dependability, 8 
resolving, 386-387 Dependency, 384 
sex-role, 189 of children, 402 
situational, 326 Depression, 346, 355, 409 
and stress, 385-387 Depressive reaction, 354, 409 
types of, 385 Š Depth perception, 109 
Conformity, 319, 408 Diabetes, 253 
Congeniality, 67, 408 Differences, individual, 237-239 
Consequence, of learning, 143, 145 acceptance of, 95 


and cause, 393-394, 404 
Conscience, 132, 188 
Conscious, 139, 409 
Consideration for others, 20 


Consistency, 95-96 Dissociative reaction, 355, 409 
Constancy, color, 111-1 12, 408 Divorce, causes of, 91-92 
location, 112-113, 411 rates, 78-79 
perceptual, 7/0-113, 413 Dominance, imperfect, 242, 411 
shape, 112, 415 Domination, 15-16 
size, 111, 415 Down’s syndrome, 247, 409 
Context, and perception, 115 Downgrading of others, 337 
Contrast, 115 Dream deprivation, 120 
Conversion reactions, 354-355, 409 Dreams, 310, 365 
Correlation, 136, 409 analysis of, 367 


Cortex, 409 and perception, 119 

Courtesy, 5-6, 58-59 Drug therapy (see Therapy) 

Counselors, marriage, 92 Drugs, addiction to, 357-358, 372-373 

Creativity, 293-295, 409 habit-forming, 357-358 

Criticism, rejection of, 337 psychoactive, 357-358 

Crossing-over, 243, 409 

Culture, and behavior, 38 
and personality, 308-309 
and sex roles, 32 

Curiosity, 185 


measurement of, 238-239 

source of, 237-238 
Disorientation, 347 
Displacement, 337-338 


Ectomorph, 313, 409 
Education, 53-55 
information for prospective college students, 
54 
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Educational therapy (see Therapy) 
Effectors, 409 
Ego, 310, 365, 409 
Egocentricity, 398, 409 
Electric convulsive therapy (see Therapy) 
Embryo, 256, 260, 409 
Emotions, 171-172, 193-209, 346, 409 
in adolescence, 202-203 
body changes in, 194-195 
development of, 196-199 
individual differences in, 199-201 
in infancy, 196-198 
involuntary, 193, 198 
learning of, 158-161 
management of, 207-209 
nature of, 193-195 
physiological factors in, 202-203 
psychological factors in, 203-204 
role of nervous system in, 195-196 
situational factors in, 203 
Emotional disturbances, 342 
Emotional reaction, 195 
Emotional responses, differences in, 199-201 
Empathy, 222, 224, 366, 409 
Employment, in major occupational groups, 53 
and education, 55 
(See also Jobs) 
Endocrine glands, 251-253, 409 
Endomorph, 313, 409 
Energy, acoustic, 107 
electromagnetic, 107 
mechanical, /07 
thermal, 107 
Engagement period, 72-73 
Environment, 240, 254-259, 409 
and adjustment, 320 
as cause of stress, 380 
limited, 256-257 
prenatal, 256 
stimulating, 257-258 
Escapism, 323 
ESP (see Extrasensory perception) 
Esteem needs (see Needs) 
Ethics, 409 
Excitation, 409 
Experience, 238 
and personality, 308-309 
social, 21 
traumatic, 353-354 


Extrasensory perception (ESP), 119, 409 
Extroversion, 311, 410 


Family, 92-95 
Familiarity, and feelings, 216 
Fantasy, 410 
Fear, body changes in, 194-195 
Fearfulness, 180, 331 
Feelings, 171-172, 158-161, 21 1-234, 346, 410 
as decision makers, 220-221 
expression of, 224-225 
in friendship, 213 
and intellect, 214 
learning of, 158-161 
and love, 213 
as motivation, 214-215 
rationalization of, 222 
significance of, 212-213 
source of, 216-219 
tension of, 215-216 
understanding of, 222-224 
usefulness of, 220 
(see also Inferiority feelings) 
Femininity, 25, 33-34, 188-189, 410 
Fertilization, 243, 410 
Fetus, 256, 260, 410 
Filling in, 114, 410 
Fortitude, and frustration, 383-384 
Fraternal twins, 246, 410 
Free association, 365, 367, 410 


Freud, Sigmund, 101, 187-188, 309-311, 321, 364— 


365, 367 

Freudian concepts, 3/0 
Freudian slips, 325 
Friendliness, 7-8 
Friendships, 213 

boy-girl, 23-40 
Frustration, 378—385, 410 

causes of, 380 

preparation for, 384 

reactions to, 380-381 

seriousness of, 378-379 

social setting of, 384-385 
Frustration tolerance, 382-383, 401, 410 
Fugue, 355 
Functional psychosis (see Psychosis) 


Galactosemia, 291 
Gall, Franz Joseph, 313 
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Galvanic skin response (GSR), 195, 410 
Ganglia, 248, 410 
Gene mutation, 249 
Generalization, in transfer, 157, 410 
Generosity, 18 
Genes, 240-247, 410 
defective sex-linked, 248 
dominant, 242, 409 
inheritance of, 245, 248 
recessive, 242, 414 
X-linked, 245, 416 
Genetic study, 288 
Geneticist, 240, 410 
Genius, 345, 410 
German measles, 256, 410 
Gifted children, 288-289, 410 
Gland, adrenal, 196, 253, 407 
endocrine, 251-252 
pituitary, 252 
sex, 254 
thyroid, 252-253 
Goals, clear-cut, 386-387 
dating, 35 
lifetime, 168 
reachable, in learning, 167 
Tealistic, 393, 395, 404 
relinquishment of, 381-382 
substitute, 383 
and values, 73-74 
Going steady, 36 
Group therapy (see Therapy) 
Growth, physical, 260-277 
and body proportions, 265-266 
and intellectual ability, 273-274 
of nervous system, 271-274 
patterns of, 262-266 
and personal appearance, 268-269 
and physical abilities, 269-271 
and puberty, 267 
and social activities, 267-268 
Guilt feelings, 327, 354, 410 


Hallucination, 119, 346, 410 
hypnagogic, 119, 410 

Halo effect, 69-71, 315, 410 

Health, and frustration, 384 

Hearing, 107 

Hebb, D. O., 119-120 

Hebephrenia, 351, 410 
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Height, 262-265 
average growth in, of boys and girls, 264 
Hemophilia, 243, 245-246, 249, 410 
Heredity, 237-238, 240-254, 410 
and environment, 254—259 
and feelings, 216 
and mental illness, 344-345 
and nervous system, 248-251 
and physical development, 254 
and physical structure, 247-248 
process of, 240-247 
and schizophrenia, 351-352 
Heroin, 357, 410 
Hormones, 251-252, 410 
sex, 252-253 
Homosexual, 410 
Hostility, 380-381 
Humor, 9 
Hunger, 177-179 
Hydrocephalus, 291 


Hypnosis, 366-369, 410 
Hypnotherapy, 366-368, 410 
Hypochondria, 346 


Hypothalamus, 195, 410 


Hypothesis, 152, 410 
Hysteria, 355 


Id, 365, 410 
Ideals, 386 
Identical twins (see Twins) 
Identity, 190-192, 411 
Illusions, 774-115, 346, 411 
Imagery, 119, 411 
Immaturity, 392, 394-399, 401-403, 411 
and adjustment, 354 
and marriage, 79 
Impulsiveness, 401 
Induction, 135, 411 
Industrial therapy (see Therapy) 
Infancy, 274, 276, 279-280 
Infatuation, 65, 411 
Inferiority feelings, 16-17, 320, 354, 411 
Causes of, 332-333 
and prejudice, 233 
remedies for, 334-335 
test for, 334 
Information, grouping of, 150-151 
Inhibition, 411 
Inkblot test; 300-302 


In-laws, relations with, 90-91 
Inquisitiveness, 17-18 
Insanity, 343, 411 
and genius, 345 
Insight, 367 
Insight therapy (see Therapy) 
Instinct, 310, 411 
Insulin, 253 
Insulin coma therapy (see Therapy) 
Intellect, 214, 411 
development of, 273-274 
Intellectual capacity, 273 
Intelligence, 278-295 
abstract, 284, 407 
concrete, 408 
and creativity, 293-295 
definition of, 278, 411 
development of, 279-284 


Intelligence quotient (1Q), 287, 295, 411 


distribution of, 288 
of mentally retarded, 290-291 
range in, 287-288 


Intelligence tests, 238-239, 284-288, 295 


items in, 285 
Interesting, being, 13 
Interests, 17-18, 43-44 
Introspection, 2, 129, 139-140, 411 
Introversion, 311, 411 
Irrational anxiety (see Anxiety) 
Islands of Langerhans, 253, 411 


Jobs, 41-62 
changing of, 59-60 
choosing of, 47-51 
getting along on, 58-59 
part-time, 51 
preparation for, 51-55 
qualifications for, 42—47 

Jung, Carl, 311 


Kindness, 9 
Knowledge, and perception, 116-117 


Learning, 100-169, 411 
attitudes toward, 167—168 
basic material of, 103 
and behaviorists, 101—102 
complex, 148 
from concrete experience, 218 


Learning, of emotions, 158-161, 198-199 


enjoyment of, 167 

of feelings, 158-161 

gift of, 168 

hidden, 201 

and improvement of concepts, 134 
initial, 150 


and physiological approach to psychology, 103 


preparation for, 163 
principles of, 142-168 
processes of, 142-145 
programmed, 163 
and sensation, 104-120 
settings for, 98 
and subjective psychologists, 101 
transfer of, 156-157, 416 
Leaving out, 113, 411 
Libido, 310,411 
Lie detector, 195, 411 
Life span, 274-275 
Location constancy, 112-113, 411 
Logical thought, 134-137 
Longitudinal study, 288, 411 
Loquacity, 15 
Love, 65-66, 412 
and feelings, 213 
marital, 65 
need for, 175, 181-182 
real, 65-67, 414 
romantic, 65-66, 84, 415 
and sexual attraction, 65- 
tests of, 66-67 
LSD, 347, 357-358, 411 


Maladjustment, 322-323, 353, 412 
Malingering, 399-401, 412 
Mania, 412 


Manic-depressive psychosis, 348-350, 412 


Marijuana, 357-358, 412 
Marriage, 64-80, 82-98 
age for, trends in, 79 
attitudes in, 82-84 
as a bandwagon, 77 
conflicts in, 84-88 
as an escape, 74-76 
forced, 80 
interracial, 78 
partner, choosing of, 69-72 
predicting happiness in, 74-718 
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Marriage, prospects for successful, 76 
realistic expectations of, 84—85, 91-92 
and religious differences, 77—78 
as a solution, 77 
special problem areas in, 88-91 
survival rates of, 78 
teenage, 78-80 

Masculinity, 25, 33-34, 188-189, 412 

Maslow, A. H., 174-175, 177—178, 182, 184-185, 
312 . 
Masturbation, 188, 327—328, 345 
Maturation, 198, 254, 412 
Maturity, 392-406, 412 
emotional, 208-209, 409 
and inner adjustment, 9 
on the job, 58-59 
in marriage, 68-69 
and the opposite sex, 29-30 
physical, 260 
questionnaire, 404-406 
sexual, 266-267 
and social adjustment, 20 
Meaningfulness, and remembering, 150 
Medical therapy (see Therapy) 
Medulla oblongata, 412 
Memory, 148-150 
Mental age, 285-288, 412 
Mental disorders, nonpsychotic, 357-358 
Mental Health Association, 344 
Mental health clinics, 361-362, 412 
Mental hospital, 362 
Mental illness, 342-358, 412 
cure of, 344 
-~ and heredity, 343-344 
and masturbation, 345 
Mental retardation, 289-291, 412 
degrees of, 290-291 
Mental set, 412 
Mesomorph, 313, 412 
Metabolism, 252-253, 412 
Middle age, 276 
Misinterpretation, of behavior, 315 
of sensations, 114-115 
Money, handling of, 88-89 
Mongolism, (see Down’s syndrome) 
Moods, 225-226, 412 
Morphine, 357, 412 
Motivation, 170-234, 412 
and emotion, 193—194 
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Motivation, and feelings, 214-215 | 
and learning, 143, 145 
multiple, 172 
and perception, 116 
theory of, 175-177 
types of, 171-172 
unconscious, 172 

Muscle sense, 107 

Muscles, 265-266 

Music therapy (see Therapy) 

Mutation, 246-247, 412 


National Association for Mental Health, 360-361 
National Institute for Mental Health, 361 
Needs, 171-172, 174-192 
aesthetic, 175, 179, 185, 407 
belongingness and love, 175, 181-182, 408 
characteristics of, 177-185 
cognitive, 175, 179, 185, 408 
esteem, 175, 178, 182-183, 409 
for identity, 190-192 
and learning, 186 
and perception, 185-186 
physiological, 175-176, 177-179, 413 
safety, 175, 180 
self-actualization, 175, 183-185 
and thinking, 186 
Nerve cells, 249 
Nerve impulses, 105-106, 412 
Nerves, 250, 412 
sympathetic, 196 
Nervous system, 248-251, 412 
autonomic, role of, in emotion, 195-196, 197 
growth of, 271-274 
and intellectual development, 273-274 
Neurologist, 412 
Neurons, 249-250, 252 412 
Neurosis, 353-355, 412 
Neurotic anxiety (see Anxiety) 
Neurotic reactions, 355 
Nondaters, 36 
Noradrenaline, 196, 412 
Normal, 264, 412 
Normal curve, 413 
NREM sleep, 120, 413 
Nucleus, 413 


Object perception, 109 
Objectivity, 9, 393, 397-398, 405 
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Obsessions, 346, 354—355, 413 
Obsessive-compulsive reaction, 355 
Occupational therapy (see Therapy) 
Oedipus complex, 310, 413 

Old age, 276-277 

Operant conditioning (see Conditioning) 
Opiates, 358, 413 

Opium, 357-358 

Opportunities, job, 48-51 

Optimism, 396 

Organic psychosis (see Psychosis) 
Ovary, 254, 413 

Overlearning, 150, 413 
Overprotectiveness, 180 
Oversensitivity, 16-17 

Ovum, 243, 413 


Pain, 107 

Pancreas, 253 
Paranoia, 352-353, 413 
Paranoid, 351-353, 413 


Parasympathetic nervous system, 196, 251, 413 


Parathyroids, 253-254, 413 
Parenthood, 92-98 

attitude toward, 95 

pitfalls of, 95-97 

preparation for, 93-95 
Parents, responsibility of, 92-93 

as teachers, 97—98 
Pathological anxiety (see Anxiety) 
Pavlov, Ivan, 102, 110, 146 
Peak of tension test, 195, 413 
Perception, 106-120, 413 

and attention, 106-109 

concepts in, 129-131 

of depth, 109 

effect of context on, 115 

extrasensory, 119 

individual differences in, 116-119 

influences on, 115-116 

and intelligence, 278, 280-283 

of objects, 109 

and prejudice, 231, 234 

of psychotic, 346 

and self-actualization, 312 

without sensation, 119 
Perceptual constancy, 710-113 
Perceptual organization, 113-115 
Perceptual set, 117-118, 413 


Perceptual set, and problem solving, 155 
Perceptual status, in infants, 109-110 
Permissiveness, 38 
Perseverance, 384 
Personal concept, 124, 126, 413 
Personality, 30, 297-316, 320 
antisocial, 357 
defects in, and psychosis, 352 
definition of, 304-306, 413 
development of, 306-309 
disorders, 342, 413 
flaws in, 322-341 
judging of, 313-316 
questionnaires, 299 
and sex, 187-188 
split, 355 
theories of, 309-313 
weakness, and drug dependence, 358 
Personality tests, 212-213, 299-304 
purposes of, 303 
validity of, 303-304 
Phenylketonuria, 291 
Philosophy of life, 386, 413 
Phobias, 346, 354, 413 
Phrenology, 313, 413 
Physical development, 254 
and personal appearance, 268-269 
and personal status, 266-269 
rates of, 268 
and social change, 267—268 
Physical growth (see Growth) 
Physical illness, 343 


Physical structure, and personality, 307-308 


Physiological needs (see Needs) 
Physiological psychologist, 2-3 
Piaget, Jean, 279, 281 
Pituitary gland, 252, 413 
Pleasure principle, 310, 414 
Poise, 26-29 
Polygraph, 414 
(see also Lie detector) 
Popularity, 26 
Pouting, 382 
Preconscious, 139, 414 
Prejudice, 414 
and adjustment, 320, 330-331 
and feelings, 230-234 
identification of, 232-234 
Premise, 414 
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Prenatal period, 256 
Press, influence of, 38-39 
Pressure, 414 
and stress, 388—389 
and touch, 107 
Prestige, 414 
and dating, 37 
Principle of similar components, 156-157 
Problem approach, to frustration, 383 
Problem solving, 153-157, 283 
barriers to, 155-156 
procedures in, 153-155 
Procrastination, 399-401, 414 
Projection, 338-339, 414 
Projective techniques, 299-300, 414 
Psychiatric social workers, 363, 414 
Psychiatrist, 362, 414 


Psychoanalysis, 309-311, 364-365, 367, 414 


length of, 367, 369 
Psychoanalyst, 362, 414 
Psychoanalytic therapy (see Therapy) 
Psychological investigation, object of, 1 
Psychological knowledge, application of, 3 
Psychologist, 414 

behavioral, 2, 101, 408 

clinical, 362-363, 408 

physiological, 2-3, 413 

subjective, 2, 101, 416 
Psychology, 414 

approaches to, 1—3 
Psychoneurosis (see Neurosis) 
Psychosis, 343, 345-352, 414 

functional, 347, 348-353, 410 

organic, 347-348, 413 

symptoms of, 346 
Psychosomatic disorders, 389-390, 414 
Psychotherapy, 362-363, 414 

group, 369-371, 410 

individual, 364-369, 370, 411 
Psychotic, the, 345-353, 414 
Psychotic symptoms, 345-347 
Puberty, 187, 202, 266-267, 414 


Rationalization, 137-138, 222, 337, 414 
Reaction, 414 


Reaction formation, 338, 414 

Real love, 65-67, 414 

Reality, escape from, 399-401 
facing of, 399-401, 405 
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Reality, falsification of, 139 
Reality principle, 310, 414 
Reasoning, 135—140, 278 
abstract, 284 
Receptors, 104—105, 107, 116, 414 
Recreational therapy (see Therapy) 
Reflex, 414 
conditioned, 102, 145-147 
involuntary, 145-146 
Reflex arc, 251 
Regression, 368, 415 
Reinforcement, 145, 147, 415 
Relaxation, voluntary, 208-209 
REM sleep, 120, 415 


Repression, 188, 310, 324-326, 365, 367, 415 


Reproductive cells, 243, 415 

Resistance, 367, 415 

Response, 305-306, 415 
conditioned, 102, 161, 408 
involuntary, 411 

Responsibility, sense of, 9, 402, 405 

Reticular formation, 107-109, 415 

Retirement, 276-277 

Reward, as reinforcement, 145 

Rh blood incompatibility, 291 

RNA, 103, 415 b 

Rods, of retina, 707 

Rogers, Carl, 312 

Romantic love, 65-66, 84, 415 

Rorschach Inkblot Test, 300-302, 415 


Safety needs (see Needs) 
Scapegoat, 233, 415 
Schizophrenia, 350-353, 363, 415 

catatonic, 351 

causes, 351-352 

childhood, 342 

classification types, 351 

hebephrenic, 351 

paranoid, 351 

simple, 351 

symptoms, 350-351 
Schizophrenic reactions, 351 
Schools, vocational, 53 
Secondary sex characteristics, 254, 415 
Self, in personality development, 309 
Self-actualization, 312, 415 
Self-assessment, 46-47 
Self-awareness, 96-97 


Self-centeredness, 398 
Self-concept, 132-133, 415 
and feelings, 733 
and sex, 188-189 
Self-confidence, 9 
Self-control, 9, 401, 406 
Self-criticism, 83-84 
Self-deception, 71 
Self-esteem, 182-183 
Self-reliance, 9, 402-403, 406 
Self-sacrifice, 18 
Semantic differential, 140-141 
Senile psychosis, 347-348, 415 
(see also Psychosis) 
Sensation, 104—120, 278, 415 
and learning, 103 
nature of, 104-106 
and cues to perception, 118-119 
Sense cells, 707 
Sensitivity training, 371, 415 
Sensorimotor ability, 270 
Sensory deprivation, 119-120 
Set, 117-118 
Sex, and moral decisions, 189-190 
and needs, 176-177 
Opposite, understanding of, 32-34 
as physiological need, 186—187 
and personality, 187—188 
Sex determination, 245, 415 
Sex glands, 186, 254, 415 
Sex hormones, 186—187 
Sex linkage, 245 
Sex roles, 30-32, 98, 415 
Sex-linked trait, 415 
Sex-role conflict, 189 
Sexes, differences between, 32-34 
Sexual attraction, 65, 69 
Sexual harmony, 69 
Sexual response, 187 
Sexual restraint, 189-190 
Sexuality, 186-190, 415 
Shape constancy, 712, 415 
Shaping, 148, 415 
Shared concept, 128-129, 133-134, 415 
Sheldon, William H., 313 
Shock treatment, 364, 415 
Signs, 126 
Size constancy, 111, 415 
Skinner, B. F., 147 


Sleep, 120 
Smell, sense of, 107 
Social adjustment, 29-30, 415 
improvement of, 20-21 
Social drinker, 357 
Social relationships, 4-22 
boy-girl, 23—40 
personal qualities for, 9-13 
Social traits, desirable, 5-9 
attractive appearance, 8-9 
courtesy, 5-6 
friendliness, 7-8 
sportsmanship, 8, 72 
tact, 6-7 
Social workers, psychiatric, 363 
Somatotypes, 313, 416 
Sound intensity, 7/8 
Source traits, 299 
Sperm, 243, 416 
Spinal cord, 250-251, 416 
Split personality, 355 
Sportsmanship, 8, 72 
SQ3R method, 165-167 
Status, 182-183, 416 
Stereotypes, 231, 416 
Stimulus, 416 
conditioned, 102 
Stimulus-response approach, 148, 416 
Stream of consciousness, 139 
Stress, 416 
ability to handle, 377-378 
condition of person experiencing, 376-377 
duration of, 377 
and frustration, 378-385 
nature of, 375-376 
and physical disorders, 389-390 
preparation for, 378 
and schizophrenia, 352 
severity of, 376-378 
significance of, 376 
Studying, 161-167 
environment for, 163 
and knowledge of results, 163 
methods of, 165-167 
Subjective psychologist (see Psychologist) 
Sublimation, 204, 416 
Suicide, 346 
Sulking, 382 
Superego, 132, 310, 416 


Suppression, 310, 416 

Suspicion, 328-329 

Symbols, 126 

development of, 280 

Sympathetic nerves, 196 

Sympathetic nervous system, 251, 416 
- Synanon, 372-373, 416 

Syphilitic infection, and mental illness, 347 


Tact, 6-7, 416 
Tactlessness, examples of, 14-15 
Taste, sense of, 106—107 
Temperament, 313, 416 
Tension, 204-207, 215-216, 416 
chronic, 205 
remedies for, 206-207 
as result of conflict, 328 
Terman, L. M., 288, 345 
Testes, 254, 416 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), 302-303, 
416 
Therapist, patient’s relationship with, 370 
Therapy, 360-374, 416 
activity, 371-372, 407 
behavior, 368-369, 408 
client-centered, 365-366, 408 
drug, 363 
educational, 372 
electric convulsive, 364, 409 
group psychotherapy, 369-371, 410 
industrial, 372 
insight, 364-368, 411 
insulin coma, 364, 411 
length of, 369 
medical, 363-364 
music, 372 
occupational, 372 
psychoanalytic, 369 
recreational, 372 
Synanon, 372-373 
Thought, 281 
as area of disturbance, 346 
conscious, 139-140 
logical, 134-140, 283-284, 411 
lower-level, 139-140 
and social factors, 138-139 
unconscious, 139-140 
Threat, as source of stress, 387-388 
Thyroid gland, 252-253, 416 
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Thyroxin, 253, 416 
Toilet training, 95 
Tolerance, 73, 96, 416 
Touch, sense of, 107 
Touchiness, 16-17 
Training, on-the-job, 52-53 
sensitivity, 371 
toilet, 95 
Trait, 416 
physical, 45-46 
social, 5-9 ) 
Tranquilizers, 363, 416 
Transference, of learning, 156-157 
in psychoanalysis, 367 
Transient situational disturbances, 356, 416 
Trauma, 353-354, 416 
Twins, 244-246 š 
fraternal, 246, 410 
identical, 246, 411 
studies of, 254-256, 352 


Unconscious, 310-311, 416 
examination of, 365 

Understanding, of children, 97 
of opposite sex, 32-34 

Unsociability, 329 

Uterus, 416 


Validity, 303-304, 416 

Verbalization, 20-21 

Vision, 107 

Vocational tests, 44-45 

Vocations, choice of, 47-51 
and mental ability, 293 


Watson, John B 102 
Weight, 262-265 
average gro in, of boys and girls, 263 
Wishful thinking, 137, 395-396, 416 
Women, working, 53, 55-58 
contributions of, 56 
and marriage adjustment, 89-90 
vocational preparation of, 56-58 


Work (see Jobs) 
Worry, 205-206, 416 
X chromosome, 245 


Y chromosome, 245 


